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-fll HE attention you tave paid to the credit of tHo 
Church in general, though not perhaps to the int^f^fts 
of its i dignitaries in particular, and the compaffionati^ 
regard you have ftiewn to the fituakion.of the poor of 
tihis donntry, have m^de rae very much your frien4< 
You voted for the Unibn^ it is true ; it ivas a nE^^afure 
which If with the generality d( unprejudiced Irifimmi 
depi^ecated % but the general tenour of your char^dl^i; 
uiclines nie to give you Credit for your good intentions, s 
and to believe, that„ at the time you voted fof the 
Union^ you did fo from pfinciple* Having fome idle 
tii^e^ and an . opportunity of making many obferva- 
tions on the ftate of this country, I think I cannot ad-, 
drcfs them to a more fit perfon than to you. I huve 
been led by the duties of my ftation to converfe much 
^^Vith the poorer fort of people \ indeed I converfe with 
^them alraofi exclufively, for I, myfelf, am poor* I know 
^ well it woiiW be ufefuJ for you to know their views s^n4 
^tempert their hopes, fears and expcdlations* 
,^ The Miniftry, to which you now appertain, is corti*: 
pofed of the moil diftinguiihed men in the Britijh Em* 
*^pire; but, among all the great and (hining qualities 
'which eminently adorn them^ there is none which fhines 
more copfpiaious than their political courage*— <Cou- 
rage ! it is too mean^ too cold a term, for the heroiCm 
. ' 'A ' of 



of felf-devotion evidenced in fiicceediag to the breach^ 
when all the elements of public falvation are in convul- 
iion, and crafhing around them ! — Si fraflus illabtaur 
orbis mpavidds f&tunt mifut /—This nobJ/ adventurous 
. conduft, I am convince<^, proceeds from no felfifli mo- 
tive-^no rapacious cupidity of office — ^but, from a lin- 
cer* defire of ferving, and, if. poiBblei-faviog. their 
unfortunate C6untry. ' The hazards attending It kre fa 
great, the contemplation is fo appalling to the firmeft 
nerves, that I am reminded of whaLl read in my fchool 
books of CurtiuSf who voluntarily plunged into the 
gulph^-and of Horatius Cocks, who encountered an hoft 
on the broken bridge. Before I turn your particular at- 
tention to the flate of Ireland, it may not be iamifs to 
take a. brief review of the general dangers and difficul- 
ties, which the prefent Miniftry muft be prepared to en- 
counter. 

' The very firft point of difficulty and dan^ger which f 
fhall point out may perhaps furprife . you.— rit is. the 
very exalted opinion which the world . in general, and 
more efpeci ally Britifh fubjefts, entertain of thetalents^r 
refources, and patriotifm of the perfons now in power* 
The public e:^pe6lat ions are on the ftretch ; . and the more 
highly people rate the abilities of Minifters, the more 
apt will they be to think every thing pra6iicable to them, 
and ^tainabje by them ; and thus, to form very unrea-, 
fon able expectations, and to be .very .ra(h and ivery 
fcvere in cenfure, if thefe expeftations liquid be fruf* 
trated. ' -'• 

The fituation of. any fet of Minifters, who, after be-^ 
ing many years in oppofition, and in the habit of repro- 
bating the meafures of their predecelTors, are called into 
their places, aqd required tofubftitute fomething better, 
of f heir own, for the fyftems and plans which, they 
have daily and hourk^exploded, is not a little critical. 
It IS eafy to find defSks in any of the works of man ; 
they are all, like himfelf, full of imperfedion.-r-It is 
eafy to expofe thefe defeifts with eloquence and ftrength 
of reafon": biit, to fubfiitqte for the faulty prefent fame s 
faultlefe or even more perfeft future^^lm opus — hie labor. . 
An oppofition too is always popular withthe multitude ; . 

the 
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the p^oplef are 4ver qtterulous, ever dii&tiBfie(} with <hcir 
Rulers, fore under their burthens, and gratified with 
the cenfure of thofe above them. They will, therefore, 
foon begin to reprobate the • very men in place, 
whom they had loudly encouraged with their plaudits,, 
in oppofition. The evenj-hatided juftice of the muUii- 
tudc will be difpofed to recommend the ingredients of 
thie pifoned chalice of Reforvmion to their own lips. Th^s 
will ail the cenfures of the prefent on the paft Miniilry 
fall back on their heads; aiuj their fuperior talents will 
piape them on an elevation, where their failings and 
defedls will be prefented more copfpicyoufly to the fcru** 
tmizlng eyes of the n^alignant : ^ 

f* Who here 
Will etaj whom the higheft place expofes 
^orenx>fl: to ftand againft the Thunderer's 
^ Aim?*' 

*" Milton. 

Should Miniftry attempt to filence or appeafe the da- 
jnours of thofe, who will be open-niduthed and trumr 
pet»tongued to decry them-r-fome, for doing too much^ 
feme, for doing too little ; by repreftnting the mifera- 
ble plight* in which their predefceffors had left the inheri- 
tance of power— by ftating, that they had fucceeded to 
dilapidated refources and hopec; inftantly, a new batr 
tery will be opened agalnft them.-^They will be arraign^ 
ed with virulencb by their enemies, as men, who rejoice 
in the calamities of the country ; fts cowards, who der 
Ipaiyof the Republic 5 as traitors, who betray the na*- 
kednefs of the land ; they will* be accufed of efideavour- 
ing to overcharge the pidilure of the public diftrefs and 
difficulties, with the bafe and unworthy view of con- 
cluding an inglorious peace, whijh (hall compromile 
the honowandbeft intereils of the Britijh empire at the 
fett of France. A neft of hornets will immediately rife 
about their ears, and they will be reduced tP the dilem- 
ma, of covering and concealing the faults and blunder? 
q( their predeceflbrs, which they are endeavouring to 
^ A2 . . repajtj. 

*^ Mr. Fpx was enraged at thp expreffipn of ^< bed of rofeVV - • ' * 



fepair j and of betidiftg, m filci!i», tirtdef the Weigfit' 
of mifcarria^s, not their own; or, of fubmitting to» 
be traduced, a^ th6 concealed enemies of the country, 
whofe confidence and counfels they poffefSf— as men who 
^amp the public rpirit, and public hope$, Willi;; the bafe 
intention of concluding a haily and diflionourable peace, 
which fhaH compromife the glory and interefis of the 
Nation, at the feet of ' /"r^iw^^.* Every ftatement wJiich 
they may make in their own juftification, for the harth 
ineafures they (hall be obliged to adopt, and the burthend 
which it will be neceflary to impofe, will be called intel<t 
ligence to the enemies of the Country, encouraging 
them to new exertions, and teaching them to infift oh 
{exorbitant terms of peace, We have feen this mode of 
attack already adopted rn fomc of the public prints, 
which belong to fomc of the minor adfeerents^of t^ie Jate 
Miniftryrr-thefe topics are urged in the Courier with fome 
art, and much malignity.f 

In fa6V, the peculiar tircumftances of the prefent Mir 
niftry have led them to add to their own embarra0meiits 
in this refped^, and to deprive themielves, in great parti 
pf the benefit of fuch a plea, by the clofe connexion' ctf a 
great and eminent Member of the prefent Cabinfct, in*^ 
deed I would call him the ruling Member of ft, with the 
great Minifter lately deceafed* . It became impoljibte to 
reprobate the meafures 6f the preceding Adminiftratiofi 
asfally^ and in terms of fuch afpenty, as perhaps they 
qleferved, or as would certainly have been ufeful to a new 
Adminiftration diflbrently circuiiiftanced, by way of 
founding the plea of dil^culty and diftrefs, and (hifjiing 
the weight of cenfure on the Ihoulders of their prede-* 
peflbrs* 

It is acknowledged, that the late ^r, Pin was the 
guiding foul, the domineering fpirit of the Adminiftra- 
tion to which he belonged. His CQmpanions»in the^Ca* 

binct 
« 

* Lord C^Jfltrei^h ^a« fiiUy.a^rc <|f tW$ i^ivantiige ©Y«r the nmi 

f A large Pamplilet on the State of the Nation, written, as it is faid, 
vnder the aufpices of Mr. Fox, for ttke purpofe of reconciling the peo- 

Ele to peace, has been circulated with great diligence, and alreadj pg^ft 
VC editions, .* '. r ; \'' 



biaet iilrere bat cypHerSy to increafe the fam total of hi$ 
grealnefe— they were mere tools -and iilftruments iii'hi$ 
hands, which he wielded at his pleafure. Much of the 
detnerits of that Adn^inifiration, therefore,, muft here- 
ferabie to him^ and it mufi be the height of injufiice to 
pttniihy or^even cenfure, the fubordinate living delinr 
(qUents, while the memory of the great offender (if of- 
fences did come) not only efcapes with impunity and 
fileQCe, through the reverence due to thofe who fleep in 
the tomb, but is decorated with the higheft honours. If 
Yre view in the late Minifters the profirators of England''^ 
the benefadlors of France^-^tht aggrandizers oiNaphofh^ 
the demons of the Continent of Europe^^^-r-the multipli- 
ers of our tiational debt, beyond the powers of arithme- 
ticT*-the diftributers of mendicity, and augmenters of 
th« number of paupers beyond the powers of fuftenance. 
If their meafures have been a tiflue of mifmanageriient, 
and confequent difgrace and diCippointment^f the aera 
of Mr. Pin^s reign, as I may call it, has been marked 
with thefe flrange and ftupondous difafiers, which tnuft 
be felt to the end of time, and deplored by the mod re- 
mote, pofterity-— if we are at length brought to that 
pafs that every man has fet before his eyes death or 
flavery^ and is called upon, in the moil urgent ftrains, 
to rifque his lail (hilling, and lafi drop .of blood to r^fcue 
^he empire from the chains. of an infulting foe.* At this 
moment, ]VIr- ?itty \vho has been pointed out as the au- 
thor of thefe awful vifitations, and unprecedented cala- 
mities, Mr. Pitt^ to whofe meafures the preferit Minif- 
ters will endeavour to refer their difficulties — Wc^Pitt 
lies in ilate, his large debts are to be difcharged by al 
grateful and adrpiring public-*-he is to be, buried with 
triumphal honours-^-a ftately monument is to rife to his 
itremory-r-a flattie is to perpetuate his ominonsiorm, as 
if it would not live too long in the tot-tufed memory of 
widows and orphans.-r-He is to receive fuch marks erf 
national gratitude, as fhould be confecrated exclufively 
to heroes wha have died in^ the arms of vici:ory-»^fuch 

mark^ 

* Cobbet fays— that Mr. A//, and he alone, has introduced a qucf- 
lion new to Englijkm$n — •* iw^tether they are tp be the fl^ves of 
France f"* 



marks of national gratitude as were really due to that 
great and wife fiatefinan, and true patriot-^— that boait 
of his country, .his illuilrious and immortal Father. 
- Mr. Fox^ it is true, with that clearneft of judgntent 
and intuitive wifdom which charadterlfes all his words 
and ailions, perceived this inconfiftency, and the future 
inGonyenience which might refult from it ; and with 
great ability, endeavoured to ftera the torrent of incon- 
CTUOus, poflhumous adulation .-^But here obferve a 
ftrange phenomenon of rather ominous import— I mqft 
fincerely wi(h and pray for the (lability of the ne w Min i^ry ; 
but a powerfulttifference of fentiment, marked by thede- 
eifive parliamentary meafurc of adivifion, on aqueftionia 
the Houfe of Gommons at their very firft outfet, imprefles 
me with fears for their future concord. I think Mr, Fok 
has too much honefiy to purchafe a continuance in of- 
fice, by the furrenderpf his principles. I know thefuavi-^ 

* ty of temper, the candour, and mildnefs of nature, wWch 
adorn, above all m^n living, that ingopiparable patriot, 
and which qualify him to oppofe without afperity; to be 
oppofed, without rancour ; to difarm, by benignity ; to 
conciliate, by good humour ; and to attach, infeparably. 
attach, to the Man, thofe who 'might be difpofed to dif- 
lent from the Minifter. But the^^gcjod and gre^t meit 
who areaflbciated, from 4ifferent points of :tl^ compafs, 
to compbfe the new Miniflry, formerly differed in their 
fentiments on moft important fubjefts, as. widely as the 
points of the compafs from which they come: and if 
an inevitable neceffity of differing in opinion, and of 
manifefting their difference by adivifion. of the Houfe of 
Commons, encountered them, at the very threfhold of 
their entrance into office, when it would haveheen moi| 
defirafcd.ev had it been pra6iicable, to have prefer ved a 
countenance of undivided fentiments, as a pledge of 

. united firength, to the encouragement of their friends, 
and.difmay of their enemies ; may not jealoufiea and 

. differences of opinion arife on other bccafions, and ap-y 

pear to the world, notwithftanding all the prudence of 

forne^ and the conciliating temper of others of the Ca- 

t^inetj and may not difference of opinion repeated, 

' '' ' -' • > • ■ ' ' '■ '. fefter 



feiter into difagreexnent, beyond alfthe auth6rft7 of an 
umpire^ or arbiter^ however refpediable, or even revered, 
tocompofe and reconcile? But I wave the farther pro- 
lecution of fuch remarks, and proceed in rny review of' 
the ditficulties which furround the prefent Miniftry; 

The firft, in magnitude, is the awful fituation of tha 
country, teduced to the neceffity of contending alone^ 
not, as on former occafions, for power, commerce, or 
territorial acquifitions — but, for exiftence ! — We con-i 
ten4 with fuperror phyfical force, diredled by very un- 
common mental ability. Whether we confider the ex- 
tent of territory, or the amount of populatioA, aftu- 
ally and profeffedly fubjeCi to Buonaparte^ in his own 
name, we find the amount of Bntijh power, in thofo 
refpefls, nearly quadrupled ; but, in addition, the pre- 
fent Ruler of France has fpread the terror of his arms 
over Europe. He has fubjeded the greater part as com- 
pletely to his will, as if be were the natural and right- 
ful ownjgr of it. — He goes forth conquering and to conquer. 
He .has fenced himfelf round with alliances. — ^He has 
made and unmade Kings.-— He has furrounded the vaft 
boundaries of Franety as they are fixed at prefent, with 
dependent States and Principalities, as with fo many 
garrifons and outpofts. But the peculiar charafter and 
energies of the prefent Ruler of France form perhaps the 
xnoft alarming fubjed of ferious refleiition :^ — Fertile in 
refources, artful and profound ; fecret and impenetrable 
in deliberation ; prompt and vigorous in execution, be- 
yond all pail example ; equally grand in the projefe of 
his gigantic ambition, and judicious in the choice of his; 
inftruments and means, — He dazzles and confounds his 
opponents, by the fplendour and unexpe<3'ed boldnefs of 
his fchemes. — He , finds all things poflible, becaufe he' 
dares to attempt all things. — He overwhelms and prof- 
trates all oppofition by the rapidity of his movements ; 
not lefs fonnidable in the cabinet than the field, we 
luve itfiXi wonderful inftances of his dexterity and ad- 
dxefs* — He has added, all the deep intrigue, and fubtle 

refinei* 

♦ This wiUbe-underitoodby thofe who are in the fecret. 



irefinement of tlie Italian chaifad^er, to the refilefs d&i^ 
vity and enterpr^ze of the Frenchman* His attacks are 
like vifitations from Heaven — hia enterprises like the 
ftrokes of deftiny.— 5iis progrefs, like that of a deftroy^ 
ing angel, announced by lightning and daps of thaa<^ 
dcr.— Such is Buonaparte-^^^^ we have made, this maa 
our determined, and perhaps irrecodcileable foe* 

This war has affumed a new complexion There is a 
feature which diftinguilhes it frora moft wars that have 
been waged by England, and gives to it a rancour and 
determination of animpfity, for which we can find few 
parallel^ in hifiory.- — ^The war has been made ftridlly and 
literally perfonal to the Emperor of the French* It has 
been profefied, that the objeA was to hurl him from his 
mfurped throne* The public prints^, all of which are 
known to be under the controul, and many of which 
are fuppofed to be, or rather to have been, in the pay 
of the Britiflt Government, have indulged in a virulence 
of coarfe and outrageous inveftive, difgraceful to the 
charafier of a refined and civilized nation, and calcu-^ 
lated for no end but to inflame the fpirit of hofiility on 
toth fides ; and tending to give the objeft of all this 
canine rage, and frantic virulence, incalculabie iulv^R«- 
Vantages, by enabling him to identify himfelf with the 
French Nation. He tells his people, and that with fome" 
plaufibility, that all this fury and animofity are dire6:ed 
againft him, folely and fingly, becaufe he is confidered 
aa tTieman, with whofeexiftence the defiinies of France 
are entwined— as the only p^rfon who is able to defend 
them effeftually, ind countera6l the power and the pro* 
je^s of Britain.* Thu$, while his animofity and energy 
were inflamed againll us, he was armed with weapons 
by ourfelves, to render his animofity more effetftual, and' 
recommended to the regard and attachment of all true 
Frenchmen^ by motives the moft apt to feize on their 
imaginations, and influence their condud):. Strange aa 
it may feem, I believe the faft was-— that the late Mr* 
Pitt had worked himfelf up into a perfonal anim^fity^ 

and 

« It may be.feva, bow artfitlly he availed himfelf of this topic^ m}m 
Addreffes to his Atiuy , 
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and.fpirit of rivallhip) towards this fiupendoua adven- 
turer. The 'trophies and banners of Bi^oMparte feera to 
hav6 come between him and his reft. They forever 
pjayed in his fight, until they difturbed his imagination. 
Mr. Pitt was a man of great political daring, magnifi- 
cent conceptions, and inordinate ambition. He faw 
how Buonaparte had rifen, like a meteor; arid his Heart 
Withered at. the thought. The fobriety of our general 
chara<fter, and the ftabiljty of our exceUent Conftttutionj; 
precluded every hope and idea of imitating his progrefs; 
or equalling his aggrapdifement. Next to that, was the 
glory of hurling him from his proud eminence, and 'an- 
nihilating this portentous prodigy of modern Revolu- 
tion. Mr. Pitt in France might have been a Rohfpierre^ ' 
Buonaparte^ or fomething fimilar. Having, for oirr mif-* 
fortune, been born, in England^ he was the deadly foe of •' 
Buonaparte ; not only as an Engli/hrnan^ but as a proud 
and ambitious man. Hence, aslhavefaid, the^war has 
unfortuiiately taken this character and colouring of per-- 
fonal rancour, which may prefent a confiderable obftacle 
to the attainment of peace. 

The deftruflion of Buonaparte was a great and bold 
conception ; had Mr. Pitt fucpeeded in atchieving it, h6 . 
would have flood on higher ground, and been armed 
\vith more power,, than everMinifter in England m^^{fL\ 
He had fo inflamed the. public feeling, and roufed tb.e 
national animofity to fuch a pitch, that no facrifices 
would have appeared too great for the attainment of this 
obje(5t,--^He would, in iFaiJl, have been abfoUite in Eng^ 
landy under the forms and femWance of the Conftitution. 
As the conception wa|s grand, fo the meafures for the 
attainment of the end propofed, were artful and pro- 
found. With much fecrefy, and equal hypocrify, qrie 
of the greateft combinations was formed and cemented, 
that ever menaced the deftruftion of a Sovereign,* No- 
thing refcued the" Emperor of Prance from being annihi- 
lated by this formidable league for his deftruaion, but 
a penetration more than human, in reading the real 

B views 

* The niiferablc blunders andmifiDanagemept'of tlie confederates, at 
the particular iaftigation of the Brifijh cabinet, mg/l ably feconded the 
(al^t3 and good fortune of Buonafarte* 
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Vipws of the Cati'federates, through the fpeciops, profef- 
fions of peaceable intention ; and an activity more than 
human, ifi anticipating their meafures. The vaft colofr 
fal form of coalefqed pow^r which |iad reared its head fo 
fuddenly, and frowned on him in fo much terror, Teem- 
ed, to Kis difcerning eyes, but a fcare crow, which 
vainly endeavoured to intimidate his rjivening birds of 
prey, the eagles and vukures of war, that pounced in 
clouds on the dopiinions of Aujlria. He fmbte the gi- / 
gantic image of flrength, compofed, as it was, of hete- 
rogeneous materials ; and immediately ]t fell to pieces^^ 
^Tid the very wrecks of it difappeared. The gold of -ffn- 
tain^ the ws^rlike fteel of Aujiricii the brute informed 
clay, and hard inert ftone of Rufftaj w'ei*e fhivered to 
fragments, and fcattered in the duil. What is the fitu-r 
ation of our Empire after thpconcuflion of the tempeft, 
which pafTed fo rapidly over the Continent of Europe?"-^ 
It i§ like that of the (hipwrecked mariner,, who has beca 
call aihore and flunned. \yhen he recovers his fen fes, 
he fits an the defolate. beach — he gazes wildly around—- 
he looks for the late companions of his voyage, and the 
tall (hip in whi(:h they navigate^i. Nothing meets his 
pye but lifelefs bodies, apd .floating yieces of the wreck^ 
drivpn by the wind and tide.* 

. It will be faid, that the proud infular Situation of the 
Britijh IJlands deftes the utmoft talept and malignity of 
Buonaparte. -rr-Som^ hopes may for a time be entertained 
pi a new coalition on the Continent, through the jea- 
joiriies which feenied to fabfift^ between the Courts of 
Paris^nd Berlin, (ind zealoji^ animofity, not unmixed 
wijh quixotifm, of Rjf^ftfhixt Buonaparte feem$ to have 
,been aware pf^the dd|pfitions of Frujia, and to have 
taken his meafures with gre^t clrpumfpedlion tp obviate 
any danger from a renewal of the hoftile co-operation 
pf Etfjta and Ayfiria. The greateft part of thofe for- 
midable troops which overan the hereditary States of the 
German Emperor, in fo jhort a fpape of time^, remained in 

■"■■'■■;' ' 'the 

'« For afull difplay of the difaftrous.atid hopelefs epd of .the late coa- 
litrbn, 'and the inability of England to form a new one, or contend wi^h 
f ranee flngle-handed^ fee Pamphlet on the State of the Nation, 
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the heart of G&rmmyy fubfifting themfelves without ex- 
pense to the French Exchequer, with a Capability of 
uniting themfelves, if occafion (hould require, in thfe 
Courfe of a few days. Pruffia^ whofe conduct has been 
marked by a mifterious duplicity, an uncei-tain and ti- 
mid artifice, and an impartial, indifcriihinate treachery^ 
adling alike oti all fides occafionally, will find, that, 
fluped by hisovVn cunning, and blinded by his own felf- 
i(h timidity, he has let flip the only opportunity of adting 
againft Francej with eiFedl. The Councils of Pn(j^ 
> have ever been dictated by artifice and felf-intei-eft; She 
has grovvn to' the rank of a great Power by , the ftrugglei 
and animofities of her coiitendihg neighbours. The 
profound artifice and political dexterity of BuondparUf 
will be here manifeft. The King of Prujftd did not raeah. 
to break the ancient ties, which have always drawn the 
iSovereigns of that Country towards fraHce. The diplo- 
macy of England has been too generally the fport of fo- 
reigners : it was fo on this occafion. PruJJia entertained 
the propofitlons oi England without any ferious inten- 
tion of rifquing a war with France to gi*atify Rujia and 
England. But his fordid policy did not allow him eveh 
to ferve his friends gratuitoufly-— he would not adhere at 
. an emergency, even to a natural ally^ without extorting 
a bribe. Thusj by a ftrange fatality, the very overtures 
made by the Eledlor of Hunoverj to obtain the co-opera^ 
tion of PruJJia^ gave new weight and importance to that 
^ower. They became tli^ hinge on which the fipal pof* 
ieiiion of Hanover turned ;; and through thofe very ne- ^ 
gotiations, Pn^JJia was enabled to obtain f^om France a 
cellion in perpetuity of the dominions of that very 
Power, with vvltoih he was negotiating at the moment. 
it was not the wirti oi Buonaparte to veld up tifahover* but 
it became neceffary to pur^Jhafe the lubmiffioti and fervi- 
lity of Prujia at ahy pricie* Thus, we (hall fee the wholt 
power of t?r^^ take the field with Frajzce; perhaps, to 
revolutionize the Aujirian and Ruffian parts of Poland'*^ 
perhaps, to di(*raember 7l/r*(?J;— perhaps, to over- run the 
North of Europe. It is not eafy to calculate the extent 
of plans which may occur to the vail and adventurous 
genilis of that extraordinary man j ov to decide what is 

B z aot ' 
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,not pracTticable to the refodrcqs and energy of his 
.talent.* .. . ' 

,.. To cprae home more particularly to the dilemma in 
^Yvhich the prefent Miniftry are placed: — Whether they 
purfue the war, which they have inherited with their 
places, or endeavoujr to conclude peace, the difficulties 
„and dangers which furround them ar^ equally great. It 
inay be faid, that while England continues the war, 
placed, .as (he is, in the triumphant fituation of Emprefs 
.of the Ocean, and pofieffing almoft exclufively the 
.commerce- of the world, war will bring with it ade- 
quate refoiirces, and the fea will pour into our laps, with 

- intereft, thofe treafu res which we difburfe, or rather 
^only lend, for the maintenance of our fleets and armies. 
.ThQ glorious victory of Trafalgar, and the fuhfequent 
.deilrudion of a French fcjuadron in the PVeJl- Indies, have 
baffled all the "hopes, fo fondly cherifhed by thedefpot of 
Frame, of being great at fea, and fully eftabliibed the 
maritime fupremacy of Britain\ fo that»we may now, 

' iWcith confidence, lai^gh at the impotent rage of -an ene- 
iny, who is OiOly formidable by land, and has no meatns 
•of infliding any dangerous wound on the inacceffibfe 
body of the Brkijh powtv and profperitv. I love to hear 
this Ij^nguage :•: — it is worthy of the defcendants 6f thqfe, 
who fought at Creffy and Poitiers — ^it is worthy' of the 
-countrymen of the heroic Nel/on. But^ let us beware, 
jeft a beconung.fpirit, and generous confidence in our 
..own CQurage and refources, fhould degenerate into a - 
foplifhand falfe fecurity.f The confequence of our. vie** 
tories muft be. to .fill our adlive and indefatigable enemy 
with indignation and envy. He is not to be difcouraged 
i^ydifficulties^. or humWed and difmayed from his pur- 
.pojTe by defeat. — All the energies and refources of a mind, 
rirSlive, fertile in ftratagem, daring in enterprize, and 
.aj^le in ^^^ecution, \w\\\ be called forth. He has made the 
iUnty couch of war his thrice drtven bed of down*— He 
iwif, at his devotion, a race of Captains familiar witK 
^ . V J . , , viftory 

. ♦ Aiiftria will not renew the conteft with France ; if ilie nmft fmkb 
an ojption, fliewll join-, or rather follow her inihoftilities with Ruffia^v 
-^ ^ f See Pamphlet oh the State of the Nation for the opinions of minif- 
try, or a part of- them, an this fubje^. 
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vi(Story-*-who have attained, from the meanelt ranks irl 
life, to the higheft military eminence, and fome of th^m 
fo independent power and fovereignty, by his bounty, 
and by their bravery and perfonal merit— and who pof- 
feft a complete maftery in the art of human deftruftion, 
dignified as it is by the name of military Iktlh— Hehas 
inntimerable bands of veteran troops,, nurjft in dangerf, 
familiar with fcenes of blood, inured to hardfhips and 
privations, patient of difcipline, and confident of vic- 
tory. — He has a pbpulation of between thirty and fo^ty 
millions to recruit their rank«, ffiouM they be thinned 
by the fword or di^pafe— chief of all, he has within his 
-fingle bofom, without fear of difclofure of his counfels,^ 
or refiftante to his will, the abfolate difpofal of the exer-r 
-tions and deftihies of all thefe men. — ^He can combine 
and diredi their movements with geometrical precifion, 
as if his numerous' armies were but the parts of a ma- 
chine in the hands of a mechanic* We cannot calcu- 
late, from part hifforical events, what fuch means, in 
the hands of fuch a man, may be able to perform* 

The threat of invafion has been regarded by many a$ 
%in idle menace of what it would be difaftrous to Buona- 
parte even to attempt, but inipoffiWe to execute. We 
areimore and more difpofed toconfider as vifionary the 
fdars of an enterprise, which has been {o long and fo 
pompoufly announced, and fo long fulpended.-— Yetl, 
even I, froim my obfcure retreat, have,' by aocidenf, 
been led to converfe with military men, both in the land 
and fea fervice ; and I know fome among them, who are 
iveU acquainted with their profeffion, are difpofed to 
think the invafion of En^andy from the coaft of Franct^ 
by no means imprafticable. But^ for the prefent, let us 
fuppofe that Buomparte will not hazard fehe attempt ; and 
proceed to confider what other means he may poffefe^ of 
antioyirig Ev^lhndy and bringing the* war to a favaurablc 
coni^ufion.* 

"Buonapsirteh very fenfibje that the manufiidlares a^nd 
tx)tnmerce of Britain are the great fupport of her nayal 
fuperiority. It is through the medium of her commerce 

and 

f He did fo in the laft campaign with Aufiria. 
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tod maimfadutes that he will feek' to wound her. We 
have feen that fuch is the plan of that artful and deep 
politician, by his folicitude to exclude Briit^ manufac- 
tures and merchandize from every port and diftricl 
where his influence extends^ The more he extends his 
conquefts, the grfeater facilities will he find for the exe- 
cution of this p]an» It is a lingular^ but a well known 
fadi, that immediately after the vidiory of Aujierlitz^ and 
in confequence of it, cottons fell thirty per cent, in the 
Liverpool market. The exportation of kriti/h fabrics to 
Germany is already languid^ and in all probability will 
totally ceafe immediately. One of the firii military ope- 
rations of Buonaparte in the enfuing fummer, may be the 
occupation of Portugal by a Spafuflt or French army, oi* 
both conjoined.* Buonaparte will not be retarded in the 
profecution of what he conceives to be his intereft;^ by 
any deference to the Uw bf nations, or refpedl for neu- 
tral territory. His veteran legions will experience eithef 
a feeble or no refiflance.-— The feifure of the Portugue/e 
marine^^the confifcation of Britijh property— the exclu^ 
fion oi Briti/h fliips and merchandife from the harbours of 
Portugal^ will follow* By the conqueft of Naples, the 
Fr^^M Emperor is in complete and undiflurbed pofieflioii 
of Italy. The fame may be faid of SpaiH^ though it is a^ 
, yet allowed to retain a nominal Sovereign.-— When to 
thefe, with Holland, Swijferland, and a* confide rable part 
of Germany, »he (hall have added Portugal — the region: 
from whence our vvafte of fpecie is chiefly fupplied ; fee 
how much the field of our commercial, aftivity will be 
narrowed— how many fources of our wealth will be dried 
up!— But 6umaparte will not reft here. — He is now in 
poflTeffioti of Fem'ce and Venetian Dalmatia. It. is ayowed, 
in theMoniteur, that the acquifition of Venetian Dalma^ 
tia was defired, with the view of bringing the French 
Empire more in contad with that of the ^urks ; that is 
to fay, of enabling the former power to overawe the lat-* 
ter ; and thereby, to traverfe the defigns, and deftroy 
' • . ' . the 

♦ The public prints and private letters from Tortugal now r«prcfent 
this event as inevitable. 
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the influehce of Rufta. It is openly faid, that ekhdrtha 
Turkijh armies will unite with thofe of France^ and reaf*- 
fert their an tient reputation— or that the Titrkijh Empire 
will be overthrown. In other words, the Turks mufl: 
receive the French as domineering friends, and become a 
dependent State, or fubmitto them as conquerors. It 
is of little moment to England^ after which form th^ fub- 
jugation of the Ottomans Ihall take place. When Tufhty 
fliall become dependent on France; her numerous ports 
will be clqfed ag'iinft us, and Britifh manufaftures will be 
excluded. Buonaparte may then revive his favourite pro- 
jeft of poffeiEng Egypt-^itm^y be ceded to him by the 
feeble counfels of the DivaH, under a fmall tribute, or 
yielded in. full fovereignty, as the price and ranfom of 
what Frtnch moderation may be difpofed'tp leave ftill in the * 
pofleffion of furkijh imbecility. 

There^ are other projefts which jff«o«^^^/^ may exe^ 
cute— fuch as occupying Hamburgh with the concurrence 
,of Denmark^-'^r the giving it to Prujia, with Lubeck and . 
Bremen. Occupation of tWs city, by the i^-^M or, their 
allies, would alone materially injure the trade of England, 
by depriving her of a principal organ of communication 
witi^ the Continent. Bwt as PmJJiaj afting under the 
influence of Buonaparte, has already txcludtd Briti/h mer^ 
chandizes from the principal rivers, by which they were 
accuftome4 to reach the . German market :— perhaps alfo 
this meaftire may be followed up, by that of feizing and 
confifcating jprittjh property to a large amount, and by 
preventing the coi^cfpondents and factors of the Brttifi 
merchants from fending remittances to make good their . 
engagements with their principals* 

It may net be amifs to nptict: the clouds which are rif* » 
ing on the other fide of the Atlantic fea» The intrigues 
of France have been employed, without ceafing, from 
the \ery beginning of the Revolution, to form a French 
party in ArHericay and derive afliftance from that quarter. 
If gratitude were to have, any influence in the counfels 
of the United States, they would have been difpofed, 
, from the beginning of the conteft which fucceeded the 
fmch Revotution, to have gone great lengths in favour of 
an alfy, to whom they o\ye4 thgir ^xiftence as a free 

St^te, 
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State* But, gratitucje had no placcr— Sdf-iritereft was^ 
the only guide of the Americans. — Thfey faw they could 
purfue their conftnercial fpeculations to greater advaa- 
tage by cultivating tlje friendfliip oi England — they evea 
•were difpofed to (hew a prediledlion towards her, as be- 
ing all-ppwerful at fea4-^And this difpolition would 
have continued during th? war, had not a change in * 
circumftances' taken place, operating to the irritation of 
the feelings of Americans, as men and citizens under a 
free Government. There is no point on which the //«(?- 
ricans are fo fore, as in their pecuniary concerns. They^ 
feem to be in earned and decided hoftility to England^ 
The indications of thisdifpofition are by no means equi- 
vocal or hehle^^^yimerican fubjecjis have fold out the pro- 
perty which th^y had invefted in Etfgli/h Funds. They 
have called for the fortification of their fea-ports to pro- 
te^ them from hoftile defcents ; and, above all, they have 
entertained an Aft of Congrefs, which has not paffed 
into a law ; but the entertaining of which, even for a 
moment, (hews a hoftile mind.* On both grounds of 
complaint,. I can fay, the^Americans have reafon on their 
.fide ; though that reafon may be intermixed with thg 
fpirit of party. There has, of jate, been fome difficult 
ty in finding failors fufficient to man our Navy. It i^ 
well known, that great numbers of Americnns are ferv* 
ing in it.-^r-Some of them may enter voluntarily ; but it 
is agreed, on all hands, that the • greateft part fcrve by 
compulfion, Gohfidcnt in their own ftrength, our fail- 
ors are too apt to confider ftrength as the meafure of 
right, and to encroach on thofip who a^'e unable to refift 
them. Evert in iS/;^^[«<;^ abufes have been committed, 
often to a great extent, in the imprefs feryice ; it is 
therefore very probable that the practice has been carried 
to a great excefs, without any regard to the rights of 
free Americans^ particularly in the'WES-T-ISfDiEs, where 
the crews of the Britifii (hips oi war were often thinned by 
ilifeafe. It is admitted, indeed, .by our writers in thjs 

publip 

♦ * Since this pamphfet.wajs ^yrittca, important debates iav« taken place 
in tie AmerUau l^iUaturev- and refolutions paffed prol^ititing the impor- 
tation of a variety of BritiJK niaiiufadtures* ' ' 
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public prints,, that great numbers of yfwmiv?»/.have been 
prelTed ; but they add, in excufe, that numbers of Engf* 
/i/h feamen are ferving on board American merchant (hips ; 
that it is not eafy to diftinguifli an American from a Bri^ 
//^fubrjeft; and that, in fa (9:, many of the failors, whq 
have been preft from on board American (hips, were' Bri^ 
tijh fubjedls. Jf Englijhy SMchy or Irtjh failors exercife 
their free will, and chufe to ferve on bo^ard American mer- 
chant fhips, this does not feem to furnifh any argument 
for an invafion of the ri'ghts of free Ainerican fubje<Sls.« In 
the Englijh Navy there vare probably great numl^ers of 
the fubje6ls of all nations ferving vofuntarilv. The 
profpe^ of prize money ;it the beginning of a war, will 
mdiice many to enter. But the wages now givea oa 
board merchant (hips are fo ftigh, that on this accpunit ^ 
alone, independent of other circumilances, it is natural 
that mariners (hould prefer the trading (ervice ; and it i$ 
not improbable^ that mariners, the fubjedls of Britain^ 
may prefer the American fervice, not only on account of ^ 
higher wa^es, but to avoid the liability to being preft* 
It is not wile to introd,uce nice an(| fubtle metaphyHcal 
difcuflionsi between nations — they a^re apt to produce a 
war of Manifeftoes, which too frequently degenerates 
into hoftility of another kind. The queftion, whether 
a Britijh mariner, not a deferter, may be taken forcibly 
from on board an American (hip, where he has been hired 
bona fide, feems tp be a nice queftion, to fay the beft of 
it. The argument is ftronger againft the feifure of lar 
bourers, artizans, farmers, and tradefmen^ who exer- 
cife their right of free will, and emigrating, in queft of 
better fortune^ ^re found only a§ p^lTengers on boarcj 
American vefTels. The emigration of our people may b^ 
feverely felt, but very diiFerent remedies from this muft 
be applied. A yet ftronger cafe is, where perfons, for-' 
merly fubje(5is of Britain, who have emigrated long ago 
and obtained fettlements and eftablilhments in America^ 
^re forcibly taken from on board American ftiips. - The 
adjuftment of points like thefe will be attended with 
feme difficulties — (light, however,' in comparifoii witU 
' thofe which arife from the capture o( American veffel^. 
"' ' ' C ThQ 
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The rifing commerce of America is a great fource of 
her prefent greatnefs and future profperity ; it will not 
be relinquiflied by her, however it may be viewed witH 
envy by Britain. Englijhrnen are too apt to think that 
"weahh is all-prevailijig,. and that a great degree of com- 
mercial profperity is a fure pledge of national flrength — 
wherever they pan fucceed in deftroying the commerce of 
^Country, they have half conquered it, by gutting ofl* 
itsi tefources. They have applied this reafoning to 
Ptance^ and expefted her to fjll under the deftru<3"ion of 
her cortimerce, and the failure of her credit, without 
adverting to the other njeans, and the other energies of 
f ranee. When it \vas feen, that reafonings and fpecula- 
tion^ of this kind were delufive, a cry arofe againft thQ 
CarryUig trade, exercifed by the neutral powers, who,' 
z% the advocates of war faid Strengthened the hands; of 
the ehemy, by enabling theni to tirade under the cover 
of neutrality at a fmall Oy^enfe^j and bringing home the 
produce of the hoftile colonies to the parent countries, 
to difperfe them through l^uropCy and even to underfell 
the fqbjecfts of Britain in the foreign markets The Prefs 
hais of late been much employed to inflame the puBlic 
inind. The prefent war, in which we are now engaged^ 
may very juftly be called the war of newfpapers* The 
feifure of neutral (hips was pointed out by the public 
prints'; it was loudly called for by thofe who are violent 
for war. The meafure was adopted to a great extent, 
and executed with great feverity ; and has been defend- 
ed, with great eal-neftnefs, in a Pamphlet, which is fup- 
pofed to proceed from high authority, and to be, in facft, 
a fort of Manifefto on the part of Government— entitled, 
*^ War in disguise,*' in which the feifure of neutral 
fhips is'ftrongly inculcated, the advantages which the hof-^ 
tile powers derive from the.abuie, as it is there called, of 
the neutral -flag, ftrongly painted, perhaps exaggerated ; 
and it is ftated, that even open war with the powers in 
queftion would be preferable to the prefent ftate of 
things. Thefe principles havp been enforced in other 
publications, and a(5led upon by the Government. The 
principal arguments in thefe trades may be reduced to 
what has been called the Tyrant's Plea^— of necefEty-* 

that 
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that in order to.bring the war to an honourable end, it 
is neceflary to Cut off the refources of the enemy^ }yy 
annihilating their commerce; and that, in order tb ac- 
complifh this, it is neceffary to -ftop the carrying tradepf 
the neutrals, by reiiing their fhips. The arguments in 
favour of this conduct, are cotifidered in detail, and 
feem to be ably anfwered, by the^mer/can Minifter inEng*' 
landj Mr, Monro, in his Remdnftrarice 09, the fubjefl:** 
He fays— . ' 

" i am forry to add, that the longer I have reflected 
on the fubje<ft, the more confirmed I am in the objeftions 
to the meafure. If we examine it in reference to the 
Law of Nation^, it appears to me repugnant to tvtry 
principle of that Law. If by the underftanding,- or,- as 
It may more property be called, the agreement of bur 
Government, refpeding the commerce in queftioh, I con- 
fider it equally repugnant to the principles of that agree- 
meiit,'' Towards th6 conclufion y>f the Remonftrance, 
Mr. Monro proceeds-^** the late condemnations, whidi 
have revived the pretenfions on the part of Great Britain^ 
are not only repugnaht to that law (of Nations,) but to 
the underftanding, which it was fuppofed had taken 
place between the two powers refpefting* the commerce 
inqueftion.'' "On the topic of impreffment, however, 
the /notive is more urgent in that line— the Rights of 
the United States have been fo long trampled under 
foot-— the feelings of humanity in refpedt to the fuffer- 
drs, and the honour of their Government, even in their 
.own ports, fo often Outraged, that the aftonifhed world 
may begin to doubt, whether the patience with which 
thefe injuries have been borne, ought to be attributed to 
generous or unworthy motives. — Whether the United 
"States merit the rank to which, in other refpecSts, they 
are juftly entitled among independent powers : or have 
already, in the very morn of their political career, loft 
that energy, and become degenerate,'* Where fuch a 
temper has been once excited, it w^ill not be eafy to re- 
^fiore a good underftanding. The evils to be apprehend- 
Vedfroma rupture with Americay are very great,— The 

C z moft 

• Dated September 24,'. 1S05. 
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8aio{l iatal immediate confequences will refult to our 
trade and manufaiSure^ by npn-importation agree* 
meats ; and by duties, tantamount to a prohibition, be- 
ing Jaid on the importation of goods' fram the Britijh 
dominions into the j^fn^tcan States ; nor wiH the ipirit 
of hoftility refl tberej*— The Americm fe'as will fwarm 
with innuiTierable privateers and other cruHers.*— The 
fliips of war of the enemy will be received as friends ia 
all the Amirioan harbours, and find every facility for pro- 
viiions. and repairs, until our trade to the. New World 
iball be annihilated. . To clofe the fatal profpe6l--*-it is in 
Ihe power of the Amcripaus^ by withholdixj^ fupplies of 
prbvifions and lumber, to ftarve and ruin our fVeft^in-- 
dim iflands ; and finally, a war with America will draur 
with it the total lofsof tlkck mvaluable colon ies* 

How are the differences to be adjufled ? It is a griei''** 
Ous .thing to national pride,, to be forced to ret4ra<Sk 
^ haughty claims,, and to fneak out of difficulties inta 
which the Government has proudJy ftrutted ! B«t, fup-* 
^fing conceiBon and conciliation to be the ordcrof the 
day, how ihall the meafure of conceffion be adj-ufled^ 
without comprdmifing the rights and honour of the Na- 
tion, and leaving a plaufible open to an adive, artful^ 
and exafperated oppofitioiu who will not fail to improve 
on every circumftance of advantage afforded them?— 
Shall the clai^ of imprefEng men from on board Ameri-- 
«in fhips be relinquiihed altogether ?-^What an encoif- 
tagement and proteftion will then be afforded to the 
4efertion of our failors !-^-How is the point of ferfure of 
(hips and cargoes to be adjufted ? If we concede, retri- 
bution mufl follow— officers and feam,en of our Navy., 
^c to be deprived of the fruits of their a<9:ivity and vigi- 
lance ?-*— Are they to refund the amount of theircaptures? 
—that is impoffible. The Nation, then, will be bound, 
in cafe of an amicable fettlement, to make campenfation 
to the American and other merchants and fliip-oWners, 
and (hip-captains, at an enormous expenfe.— Such are 
the difficulties in which this queftion is involved. 

The perilous ftate of Indian affairs is another fource of 
great embarraffraent to the Miniflry — particularly it 
will be foy fhould they be aftuated by an y fpirit of cotn- 
> \ promifing 
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promifing with abufe and ciimihalitjr, ind tempdnfiog 
\vith their feelings; I am convinced that every impar* 
tial and unprejudiced obferver, who is not a Statefman> 
expefted to fee great demonftrations of energetic fdeling 
«nd vigorous a6Ving, on this fubjeC^- AH the former 
language of the patriotic men, whocompofe theprelenl 
Cabinet, feemed to warrant the expectation, that when 
they came to be invefted with pow^r, they would liften 
to the groans of fufFering human it y^-they would attend 
to the cries of millions, and endeavour to refcue the 
Briti/h character from reproach, by fome powerful esJertioa 
to ftem the torrent of frightful tyranny and malverfa- 
tiori.* No time is to be loft, when millions are fuifer* 
ing calamities paft the power of language to defcribe* 
*— Diforders, which menace our exiftence in tndia^ re- 
quire inftant remedy. Has the prefent Miniilry lefs re- 
gard to Indidy or lefs power than the paft ? The paft 
fent out Marquis Coni'Walhs for this falutary purpofe of 
juftice and conciliation. The meafore was judicious-^ 
the perfon, cohlidering the time. of life of the noble 
Marquis, ill chofen. Why has not Mr. Francis been fe- 
lefted for the miffion ? It was fuppofed, that the perfon 
whofe wild profufion and unprincipled ambition had in* 
volved the India Company, In direft oppofition to their 
wifhes and remonftrances, in their late difficulties and 
difafters ; and ftaked the exiftence of the Smi/K power 
.in India on the caft of a lingle die— the perfon who had 
united the luxurious pride, and cumbrous po^p, of an 
AjiUtic defpot, with the ferocious thirft of blood, and the' 
impious difregard of juftice, folemn Treaties, and the 
rights of independent Sovereigns ; would have been fub- 
jeft^d, on his return, to fome public enquiry — ^fome 
fcrutiny of his condu<5i. Thi^ feemed to be a facrifice 

due 

• It appears, from the opening of tbe Budget, that a Million fterh'ng 
lifts ah-eady been advanced oat of the amount of the Taxes to the Eajh- 
ifiJia Catapemy. It is farmifed too chat Government will contrad, on its 
owjj ^ith, for a Loan, for the afe of the Ea^-India Company. 

That this Company owes the Nation fix millions, is a fa.£l that cannot 
' tc denied— and lliall there be no enquiry ?— Are not the Public entitled 
'locall on thoic> wha were leiidws of .Qppofition, for mi enquiry ? 
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^ue to the intereft, as well as to the honour o/.^hc Na- 
tion. The paft language of the prefent Miniftry, and 
of the writers. who are fuppofed to be devoted to their 
party, taught iis to expefl fuch conduft from them* 
Shall the perfon to whom the greateft crimes -are im- 
puted, and who is pointed out as the caufe of 
fhe moft dreadful difafteVs, the perfon againft whom 
all the blood which has been (hed in India cries aloud to 
Heaven, be fcreened from all enquiries, and find not 
only impunity, but praife, becaufe he belongs to a par- 
ty, or part of a party, which was lately an oppofition ? 
"the perfon to whom I allude feemed to have fuppofed 
a profecution inevitable, when he inundated the prefs 
with his voluminous manifeftos. It grieves every per- 
fon, who, like me, venerated the charadter of the good 
and 'illuftrious ftatefman, who is the honour and the 
bulwarl^, Decus &? Columen of the Miniflry ; to fee him' 
reduced by circumftances and connexions to adopt the 
language of the poet, yides meliora proboqiie, deteriarafequor. 
I Ihould be forry to fee that great and good man fo hur- 
ried away in 'the trammeft of party. To feduced by the 
love of place, or governed by men of inferior talents and 
JDurity to his own, that he fhould lend his name to mea- 
' fures, or inftitutioris, of which he difapproves— that he 
ihould be betrayed into any inconfiilency of words and 
aflions, or hold a language, as Minifter, diametrically 
Qppofite to that which he held, as a member of oppofi- 
tion. Mr. , i^^^ has explicitly condemned the prefent 
fyftem of regulations for /«^/^« affairs; yet, in the fame 
breath, he takes care to tell u$ that the evil is irreme- 
diable — that it is now neceffary to maintain the fame 
courfe, and perfevece in the fyftem, which he thus re- 
probates. I dare fay, it is very true, that fucha fatal 
necelEty does exifl. We fhould tiot, however, have • 
had a confeffion of the neceffity, or condemnation pf the 
fyitem^ but from candour and magnanimity like thofe of 
Mr. Fox. . If the fadl is fo, it fhews what difficulties and 
embarraffments muft arife to the pfefent Miniftry on the. 
fubjedl of Indian affairs, if they are doomed to perfevere 
in a fyftem of mal-adminiftration, and to perpetuate 
abufes fo palpable and fo pernicious* The financiaLdif'- 

iiculties 
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ficnUi^s of- the /«i/j Company are. fuch as to tbreatexj 
embarraffriients to the finances of Britain \ and the ex* 
tent of conquefts which have been made in AJia^ and the 
extent of enmity which has been excited, are fuch, jom-^ 
ed to fome fymptoms of difaffeftion which have lately 
appeared among the native troops, as feems to call iot 
much larger fupplies of men than can well be* fpared 
from the parent country at the prefent crifis. Doubt- 
lefs, the difficulties which prrefs Adminiftration from the 
fide of Indiay are greit and formidable. There is an ap-' 
pearance of procraftination, fomething like a want of 
power and energy^^fomething like irrefolution, about the 
prefent Miniftry, at the moment when the urgent dif- 
trefles and imminent dangers in India call for the moft 
prompt and deciCve meafures, which fpeaks their diffi- 
culties more ftrong than any force of language. Lord 
Cornwallis, it feems, vva« fent to undo the afts of his pre- 
deceflbr — to concede territory, refcind oppreffive Trea-* 
ties, and make pecuniary retribution : but can he reflore ' 
the dead ? — what thoufands hav^ periflied ?-r-and (hall the 
perfon, who may be juftly deemed their murderer, cf- 
cape unpuniflied, nay uncenfured, except by the impar- 
tial voice or the public, or the page of hiftory ? Unfor- 
tunate is the Miniftry, to whofeJot it falls to commence 
their career, with reconciling inconfiftencies ; an d. < 
I could fay much more on this fubjedl ; but my warmth 
might betray me too far — and I have the terrors of the 
law before my eyes^ I am forry to fee a temporifing fpi- 
rit — a difpofition to revive the old dodlrine of implicit 
confidence, of which we ufed to hear fo much from for- 
mer Adminiftrations^ and can find fo little, in the £»^-. 
Ii/h Conflitution. I am forry to find a great and upright 
fiatefman parleying with inquiry, endeavouring to damp 
the fpirit of inveftigation, which he cannot refufe^ be- 
caufe he knows he called for it formerly, and ought to 
court it now, I am fprry to fee pro<?raflination the or- 
der of the day, in the midft of danger; to be told by 
one — " Nvait, our plans are not yet ripe— the fummer 
.muft come to ripen themr-the autumn muft come-^— and 
then we gather the fruit. -What fruit ? An inquiry i$ 
prppofecj— papers, on the fub^ec^ of Indisi are called for 

•^th? 
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«^the kifoimation required (hall no* be withheld— -our 
feotinaeats oo the fubje^ of Indian afTairs are unchanged 
but you are rather unreafonable-rryou take an inconve- 
nient tinie—- wait, wait, you fliall hear every thing you 
WiUit to know on this fubje<Si in^ due feafon, when we 
come to Open the E^fl Indian Budget— you trouble us--^ 
>t prefent we are bufy,. very bi^y, in diftributing places 
9na preferroents, to reward the zeal, or feed the hun- 
ger of our adherents !— why fhould you be lefs kind, and 
more importunate to us, thai?^ you were to the laft Mi- 
niftry.'' 

It is eafy to arifwer that .appeal to our feelings, — Iij 
the firft place, the dangers that menace us in India are 
hourly encreafing with a frightful rapidity ; they are 
net to-^day what they were yefterday, and to-morrow,^ 
perhaps, they may be fo magnified, that no power oi 
wifdom or integrity may be able to meet them, there- 
fore there is much more ^urgent reafon for inquiry now, 
than exifted in the.t>me of the late Miniftry. But fup- 
pofing the neccfity for an inquiry only equal—there if 
piore reafon for calliag for it now, becaule there is a 
greater profped of its being obtained and purfued with 
tffedl. Nothing good, in the opinion of many, could 
be expe&ed from the laft Minifiry. Every good, in the 
ppinion of moft, is to be expedied from the prefent. J^ 
pall for papers, a demand for inquiries, could only b$ 
addrcijed to the laft Miniftry as a raeafure of oppofition 
in the fare and certain expectation of their being re- 
jfafcd, and producing feme confequent ground of cen- 
fure and complaint. A caU for papers, a demand of 
inquiry, might be addrefied on totally different grounds 
\o the prefent Miniftry, on a fair and rational expeda- 
iion of obtaining from their candour and manly open-r 
peis, information on a fubjecft where 'its communication 
coufel be produfJlive of no injury, and, where it$ fuppref- 
ij&on could only tend to perpetuate and fcreen abufes. I 
5jkm forry to hear any of the prefent IV^iniftry, the Minifr 
try of the people, the Miniftry which unites fo much 
talent and integrity, ftooping to compare themfelves 
]kvith thofe whom they have difplaced, apd whofe cor- 
ruption/ 
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ruption or imbecility have been fo long the theme of 
animadverfion. — This is, indeed, an a6l of great humi- 
iity.* • 

It certainly. muft make the friends of juftice and hu- 
manity, who had expected that one of the very firft adis 
of theprefent adminiftratipn, would have been tkt look- 
ing with eagles eyes into the abufes which h<>v^ przr 
vailed in the Eaft ; to fee, that fteady and incorruptible 
patriot, that fingle and infulated . champion of violated . 
humanity, Mv. Frani:is, thrown aiide- What will be the 
inference ? — I fear it will be fuppofed. that his fturdy in.* 
' D tegrity 

• He (Mr. Foxj however, did not mean to fay that any akeratioi 
ought to take place in the fyftem of In^ii'a government, as now by law cf- 
tablifhed, HeTiad occation to ftate, at a former time, that there was a 
ivide difference between difapproving of meafures at their commencement, 
and afterwards fefcinding them when they had been fome time in pradticc. 
rrhis be had faid with regard to thtUnion with JrelanJ. He had flrQng- 
ty difapproyed of that meafure when it was propofed, becaiife he was 
then <;oavinced it was a bad one, and was ft ill convinced it would have 
been much better for the country. if it had never taken place. He had 
alfo difapproved of the plan for the government of India, but what he 
had faid with refpeft to the Union with Ireland, he now faid refpecting 
this plan of Indian government. It was, in his opinion, a bad one from 
the beginning, but as it had been adopted, and a6led upon, it was not 
now to be lightly refcinded. In ninety-nine cafes pf this nature out of an 
hundred, it was better tp put up with many inconveniencies ariiing froih 
the firft adoption of a meafure, than hazard worfe evils by prematnre and 
ill confidered alterations and innovations. 

' It is well obferved by a periodical writer :-— beca,ufe a meafure like thie 
Union cannot be undone without producing effeds of ahnoft a revolutionary 
-caft, — is this a reafon .why a change, yea^ a tjdmplete change ihould not 
cake place, as to the mode of governing and conducing our colonic?, in 
the Enfl Indies, efpecially when we are now dbnvincfed, when the proof 
is before Parliament itfelf, that the prefent mode is fubverfive of all the 
^fids, for which colonies ought to be held. 

Mr. Prinfep brought before the Houfe of Commons a moft important 
fadt, long overlooked, viz. that while this country is at the expenfe of. 
, conquering and defending Ind'm, nay, while the national fmances may 
probably be burthened with the Company's debts, a part of the commerce 
of Briti/h-Indiaj exceeding that of the Company, is carried on by neii- 
trals, either by treaty or commerce^ while Briti/h capital and Britijh 
ftbjedts are excluded from the advantage of the trade, which it is nolo- . 
libus the Company cannot carry on. This quefiion requires nothing 
more than attention on the part of the public to make the proper rtnprtf- 
£on. Some interefting obfervatioas on the American commerce conreded 
vith this fubject occurred in the debate. It will be worth while to conir 
pare the value of what fome would quarrel about in regard to -the cooi- 
Hjerce of neutrals, and what our folly gives away gratis. 
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tegrity and inconvenient love of truth were not calcu- 
lated for the meridian of the prefent funfhine, that his 
dircft and honeft views, and unbending fpirit, incapa- 
ble of faying one thing out of power, another when in 
place, made him unfit for office, where fome facrifice of 
principle, fome little compromife with guilt, were re- 
quifite,* It is much to be deplored, that it was neceflary 
to exclude from the lituation, where he might have ren- 
dered fuch eminent fervice, fhe man, who was pointed 
out by Mr. Burke, a$ the perfon who beft imderilocd Ind/a 
afFairs, and had taught him moft of what he knew. 
The late fpeedies of Mr. Francis evidently (hew an in- 
dignant mind, CQufcious of the flrange and u|inierited 
negledl he has experienced, and fenfibje of the caufes of 
it, well Knowing to whoai, and what, be -is facrificed, 

^ and 

* We areforrj? to find a great llatefman, formerly fo diftxoguifhcd for 
candour an4 manly openDefs, adopting, with office, the evafive and 
equivocating (lile of a late great maij. In the debates which lately oc*. 
curred on Mr. PanlVs motion, *' FJe thought hiaifelf called upon to 
notice what had fallen from the noble Baronet. IJF the noble Baronet 
meant that he had <?ome into office without any improper defire \o ferr^ 
either pnc or other party— he was correft. If he were calleil pn to 
Itate, taking the fyftem puffiied by the two noble Mai-qulflcs as general 
principles, which of the two be liked beft, he fliould fay the latter, as 
being moft agreeable to the principles laid down by the houfe, and mo^ 
to the credit of the India Company. If again he were aflced as to his 
opinion of the delinquency of the Marquis of WelleJUy^ he Ihould fay 
he had none, he had not yet formed it ; and if he had, this was not thtc 
time to declare it.r*-A8to ^n idea jrhrown out by ah honourable mem« 
ber, that fuch charges were better carried on by Minifters, that, for one, 
he difclaimed. He thought fuch qiieftions were beft difcuffed when no 
weight was lent to the accufation, except what it derived frora the in- 
dividual who preferred it, and from the caufe.'*— On this language, 
which feems to have fallen from the illuftrious Speaker in a moment of 
incaution and forgetfulnefy, I beg to make two obfervalions — firft, thijt 
after all that has been heard and known rcfpefling the conduft of the 
firft noble Marquis, in india^ and the confcquences which have <ionft:f 
fedly rcfulted from his cOnduft, it is moft ftrange that he (hould not yet 
have formed an idea on this fubjed ! I fear the idea is to be formed on 
fomething elfc, than the evidence of fa^^F. — Next, it is new dodrine 
to fay, that accufattions ought not to be b«^ought forward againft great 
criminals by his Majefty's Minifters. It has been generally thought 
that they are the very propereft perfons, becaufe the weight and influw 
"cnce of rich and noble offenders may overbear and intimidate the 'privat'C 
prirfecwton ' * 
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and finding with vain regret, that h6 mull at length 
defpair bi the Republic. - 

But leave we the Miniftry to pacify the country pow- 
ers if they can, by conceflions, which being made in a 
moment of .diflrefs, may infpire the enemy's confidence, 
\vhe];e they cannot produce conciliation.— Leave we them 
to provide men for the vafl extent of Indian territory, 
and to lay the thirty-lix millions of debt, now due frorii 
the Ifidia Company, on the nation at large, and to pro- 
vide for the payment of the intereft at ten or twelve per 
cent, and caft our eyes on another fcene of difficulties — ^ 
the IVeJi'Indies. fears of invalion from the enemy ; 
difcontent and fadlion of the Colonifts ; fcarcity of pro- 
vifions ; general bankrupt;cy ; infurre(ftion of the flaves; 
difeafe and death feem to be the order of the day in 
thofe ill-fated Colonies. I fhall not go at large into the 
details of the fufferings, hardlhips and pecuniary dif- 
treffes of the Wtft-Indian planters an^ proprietors. That 
fubjecft has been, treated with great ability by Cohbet in 
ills Weekly Regifter. ^How will the prefent Miniflry 
adjuft the difficulties that prefent themlelves on this 
fide ? How compofe the heats between peremptory Go- 
vernors and refractory aflemblies?* Will they recall, 
or enforce the orders, Tefpeding the importation of pro- 
vifions and other neceflaries in American vefTcIs ? Above 
all, bow will the {jrefcnt Miniftry condud themfelves on 
the important and dreadful queftioti of the Slave 
Trade ? The fyftem of llavery in the Colonies totters 
to its foundations. The white inhabitants feem to be 
walking in their fleep, with a burning volcano heaving 
3t their feet, the leaders of the pi-efent miniftry have 
pledged themfelves decidedly on the fubjedl. — Will they 
think the^r pledge worth redeeming ? — Mi". fVilhrforce 
will furely bring forward his annual motion, to relieve 
the wretched negroes — inconfiftency may be the order 
of the day. — He may be foHcited to be inconfiftent — to 
temporife — to procraftinate — but he will not be incon- 
fiftent : his evangelical pietv will xevolt againft an aban- 

D 2 donmcnt 
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donment of his fufferiirg brethren. The fubjeiSl: admits 
of no procraftination— it has been fully debated in, and 
out of Parliament, and the proofs and arguments are all 
before the public* It is now a qiieftion, not of reafon- 
ing, but of polling. How will the Miniftry aft, I fay ? 
•i— will th^y boldly recant their former opinions ?-^wiIl 
they entrench thernfelves in eircumffances, and, plead- 
ing hurry of bufinefs, confefs the principle and deny 
fhe time?-^will they be found, like their predeceflbr 
Mr. Pftty in a minority, lamenting that they are unable 
to Carry z favourite meafure F-^^-or (hall the BilF; as be- 
fore, pafs the Commons, and be loft in the Houfe of 
Lords? We jnight be prepared for fuch refults, but Hot 
to expe^fl: them from fnch meh f 

Proceed we now to another great queftion, which 
hangs over the heads of the preferit Mi.niftry— a queftion 
on which they (if I miftake not) are divided among* 
thernfelves, and on which the Nation at large is divided" 
—a queftion, fraiight with the moft thorny difcufEons^ 
in the detail, and which, whether they adopt a peace 
(difadvantageous it muft be) or Continue war, comes big* 
with danger to the continuance of Miniftry- The dif- 
ficulties and the clamours that have arifen a?bout fo fim- 
pleathing, in comparifon, as a cartel for exchatfge of 
prifoner$, may teach us what embarraflmerits will at- 
tend a negociation for peace. It is highly probable, 
that Napoleon will offer to riegoctate, if it were ctily to 
embarrafs Miniftry^ and to cafl: on them the oditim of 
continuing the war. The fi'tuation of France and Eng^ 
/!3!«fi? have xhangedr Buonaparte is much more powerfuf 
— 4ie has added Italy in full fovereignty to his empire—^ 
he prepares for the conqueft of Sieifyy and meditates the; 
final annexation oi Holland^ in the form of a federative 
kingdom to the French empire^-^He has completely ri- 
veted his yoke on the neck o{ German^. -^Prujfia and Auf-^ 
tria zxt wholly at his mercy*— He has an irreliftiblc army^ 
ffu(hed with conqueft, ready at their doors,, in fuch pofi- 
tions, that it can enter the heart of their (iominions by ar 
march of a few days*^ 

lit 
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In this couitnandling infulting attitude, f^urrbundecJty 
feudatory Kings, and prepared to augment their num- 
ber by the addition of his relations, his creatures and 
latellites— he offers to negotiate with England.^'^lle 
propofes the terms of the Treaty of Amiens^ as the bafis 
of the nevv pacification !*— Is this propofal made infi- 
dioufly, or in fincerity ?•— Is it thrown forward as the 
apple of difcord, to embroil the new friends and allies, 
who have coalefced fo firangely in office ? The French 
cabinet cannot be ignorant how widely the different 
branches of the prefent Miniftry differed, on the fubjeft 
of peace. In truth, it is a fubje<ft, on which the befi and 
wifeft men might well differ. Peace, under the prefent 
circumflances, would bring with it all the expenfe of a 
war eftablifhment, for it would be a peace of jealoufy-*- 
a numbering war.— It will bring with it the revival and 
rivaMhip of French commerce, and all the facilities re- 
quifite for recruiting the Navy of France^ fo as to be-^ 
come formidable to Britain. In fliort, the advocates fop 
war have ever faid, and continue to fay, that peace with 
FrancCy in her prefent circumftances, muft be the de* 
flruftion of England. On the other hand, the profpe(SI 
of calamity, from a continuance of the war, is dread- 
ful. It is fufficient to hint thepofSbility of Englandbt' 
ing invaded, and becoming the theatre of warfare— 
of Irelandhting in a Itate of general commotion, which 
would be the certain confequence : for, if England (hall 
be invaded, there is no doubt but the difcontented. 
party, which is very^ numerous in Ireland^ will avail 
themfelvesof that tempting opportunity— they will be 
encouraged in this defign by French emifTaries; and, 
if it be pra&icable to land themi aided by French troops, 
thrown in, to create a diverfion, and diftraft the atten- 
,tion of England. 

But let us turn from this profpeft ; and fuppofe peaces^ 
made, on terms better thaii the prefent circumftances 
might lead us to expedli Suppofe, that Buonaparte will 
fupprefs his hatred againil England, and (hewing, in his 
condud, the fpirit of equity and motderation, and the 
love of peace,* which appear in his profeffions— will 
fpare the feelings of the Nation, and exa<a no painful 

UacrifiCb 
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iacrifice-^tio ign6min1ous conceflion as the price of tran- 
quillity. We will fuppofe all difficulties and embarraff- 
mentsof this kind furmounted. Peace will bring with 
it new difficulties, arifing from the fiate of peace itfelf. 
Independent of the natural cbnfequences of difbanding 
large bodies of foldiers and failors, and turning them 
loofe on the public, the people well remember all that 
has been faid and written on the fubjeft of Parlia- 
mentary Reform— they will expcft from thofe men 
now in power, who formerly, with fo much wacmth, 
profeft themfelves friends to the racafure— nay more- 
convinced of theabfolute neceffity for its adoption, that 
they fhould ferioufly confider the fubjedV, and fairly, ho- 
neftly and ftrenuoufly labour to purify the reprefentative 
fyftem, and reftore the true principles of thtBritiJk Con-- 
Jiittaion. We have had the topic in fome degree re- 
vived, by the introdudiion of Mr. fiemefs Treating 
Bill. And although it would be unreafonable to preis 
Minifters, in the newnefs of their power, and uader the 
urgency of multifarious bufinefs, for a plan of Parlia- 
mentary Reform*; (hould a period of tranquillity and 
leifure arrive, the public will have a right to remind. a 
patriotic Miniftry of their promifes— they cannot plead 
forgetfulnefs on this fubjed — their declarations have 
been fo often repeated, and are fo fully recorded, that 
every man , in the community recolleds them. Yoii, 
Sir, would not be-cold or carelefs on fuch an occafion. 
Many of your countrymen, who, even in the deplora- 
ble circumftances of the country, and degraded ftate of 
the reprefentation, have hearts to feel the charms of 
freedom, and memory to recolleil the words of thofe 
\vho have been the friends of freedom — kno\v> that in 
ihofe happy, but brief days .of the. Volunteers, when 
Ireland had exiftence, and Irijhmen a name, you were, 
among the moft ardent friends of Parliamentary R;e- 
FORM. So far did you carry your virtuous zeal for the 
purity of fuffrage, that in the memorable Volunteer 
Convention, you fupported the mode of voting by bal- 
lot; and,. though you were joined only by a fmall num- 
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ber/ divided the clffembly on the queftion.* Whatever 
difficulties may attend the difcuffion, one part of Minis- 
try muft bring it forward, or forfeit their charadiers. 
Mr. FoXy no doubt, hris fheyvn ^xt'dt complaifance to fome 
of his new allies; and facrificed fome favourite opinions, 
fome influence, and even perhaps fome reputation, at 
the altar*^ of minifterial concord, " This point, if I mif- 
take not, he cannot- facrifice. It has been the favourite 
therae of declamation at the Whig 'Club thefe many 
years. The fpeeches at thefe meetings, of the leaders 
of oppofition, were regularly' publiihed in the daily 
prints ; that they might circulate through the Nation, 
and influence the general mind. The tavern walls re- 
founded, and the founds were re-echoed from the Prefs, 
with the Majefty of the People^ the corruptfon of Parlia- 
ment, the renovation of the Britijh Conftitution, and 
the neceffity for a radical Reform. Can the gentlemen 
who thus fpoke, andjthus publifhed, undo what has .been 
done? — can they annihilate all the oppofition newfpa- 
pers which have appeared during many preceding years^ 
and fteep the minds of thofe who have rfcad them in 
Lethe ?-— can they 

** Raze out the written ^roubles of the brain, 

** And, with fome fweet oblivious antidote, 

. ** Cleanfe the ftufPd bofom of the perilous ftuff, 

^< "Vyhich weighs upoti the heart V^ 

The public, who have been fo long the pupils of thefe 
gentlemen, would be indignant to lind them renouncing 
all their opinions, and retrafting all their pfofeffions. 
Too many Palinodes have .been fung ah*eady ; nor will 
the people hear, without a mixture of contempt and re- 
fentment, notwithflanding they may have heard fome*- 
thing like it before— ^a Minifter making an eloquent ha- 
-rangup in foiKOur of the meafure, and voting for it in a 

' minority. 

f Atthattinw, I recolleft attending the debates of the Convention. 
^^xjohn Neivporti in aid of his theory, produced i model of an eleSitm 
machine. It was defigned to obviate fome of thev danger of undue mflii^ 
tnce, and had a fcreen which wa« intended to conceal the Ele^or, iji 
tb id of voting, from the Candidate!, * ^ ' 
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minority. The prefent cppofition part of Miniftry 
■were too lately in oppofition to adopt this farcical fubter- 
fujge, without exciting general murmurs. Suppofe, on 
the other hand, that the oppofition part of Miniftry are 
honeftly and warmly amicable in the Reform of Parliament^ 
and difpofed to exert their influence for its attainment : 
will the reft of the Miniftry concur in their fentiments^ 
or co-opefate with them in the meafure ?-«rwill Lord 
Granville (hew a deference for the opinions of Mr. Fox, 
.equal to that which Mr. Fo^ has, on fome late occafions, 
fliewn for his ?-^(hall we fee, in one part^of the Cabinet, 
the progreflive dominion of invigorated and growing 
authority ; in the other, the approaching paj-alyfis of 
effete oppofition ? 

I come now to the Taxes for the year. It might, per- 
haps, be enough to (ay on this fubjeft, that the budget^ 
as it is vulgarly called, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer* s 
introduftory ftatement, arc very much praifed by the ma- 
lignant and infidious writers in that notorious print, 
the Courier ."^Timeo danaos &? Dona ferentes^ Left any 
doubt ftiould remain on thef mind of the reader, a^ to 
the true meaning and tendency of this new liberality, 
^nd thefe large commendations from a foe, the writer 
explains himfelf.-r-The new Taxes, as to quantity and 
quality, fhew the propriety of Mr. Fiti^s condu6i; they 
are in the very fpirit of Mr. Fiti^s meafures. — " The 
luminous ftatement of the new Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, was the ftrongeft panegyric on thecondudlof the 
preceding Adminiftration.'* Is this ftatement true or 
falfe? how will it be received by the public? did the 
prefent Miniftrv turn out the paft, merely to get their 
places, and to fatisfy the craving of a fet of hungry re- 
tainers and connexions ? or did they mean a fair and fo- 
lid change of meafures? Will the prefent Miniftry 
purfue thofe meafures, which, while they were in opr 
pofition, they declared to be driving the country to per- 
dition ? How will the public view the change of per- 
fons and continuance of meafures ? How much has 
ieen faid in Parliament ? — how much has been faid and 
written oat of Parliament, by able and fkilful men, t^ 
'defeat the fallacies of Mr. P;>/V ftateraents, and expofe 

the 



^he fatal tendency of his financial fcheriio«. Not tdfpeak 
jofM-T. Morgan and others, a noble peer>* who nowftauds 
high in the confidence aud good opinion of the prefeQt 
Adojiniflration,. has arraigned the finaocial plans of Mr. 
JPiUy \\x a book- of confiderable fize, and fome ability. 
How far the dodtrines of the noble. Lord are right in 
forae poiiitS) may be queftionpd ; bnt it. appears 
plainly frpm his)arguments, that the Sinking Fun4 does 
jiot merit the praife lavjflied on it. The praifes of thi$ 
writer in the Countr (hew, that the prefent Miniftry 
jhave not been able to depart from the plans of Mr. Pitty 
jor even to improve upon his fyftem. 

Taxes are, and ever have been^ a fubjedl, of popular 
difcontent — ^a theme of popular declamation. It was lb 
when Taxes were very light — they are now become very 
grievous. The people, fore from 'their burthens, will 
nqt always be difpofed to confider, whethejc the Impofi- 
tion^of them could be avoided or not. . The colle<5l.Qr of 
.Taxes, in every community, (fo avferfeare the popnl^jce 
from the payraeot of them^ has ever been an odious 
charadter, from the Roman pubiicaftf down to the Englijh 
£xcifetnqn. His fundion is, in the eyes of the public, 
but a degree better than that of the common execu- 
tioner. The finance Minifter, with his Ways and 
Means, is confidered by the vulgar as a winged h^rpy^ 
hovering over their heads, ready to pounce down upoQ 
them,. and fnatch away, in his claws, the yet untalted 
food ; as the common enemy of e^ytry ranlc and profe^ 
fion in the State, who fits calcqlating the contents of 
their pockets, and devifing fchemes, by which thofe 
contents ,may be transferred to the public coffer^. 
Such being the difpofition ,of mankind', it is natarally 
tqj^e apprehended, tliat the Miniftry, which is under 
the neceffity of impofing great and grievous taxes, thflt 
pervade all ranks of men,, ^and muft be accompanipd 
with confiderable inconveniience. and irritation, ,wd 
fome oppreffion in the colletftion,. muft hazard ajgraaH 
4hare of their popularity. Few wjli be difpofedi Hke^tb©. 
writer in i\i^ Courier y aud fome other MiMi.ftsrial >j'Mit^ 

♦ Lord Laudgrdak* 
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*rs which I have feett, to triumph in the amount df out- 
TaxeSy as if it /were a pledge of our (irength, and to 
eongratulate the public on the extent of their burthens^, 
as if it were a proof of their profperity. This is a kind 
of logic/ whicn will not convince vulgar unenlightened 
people ;. in their apprehenflon, the impofition of Taxes 
u^ill no^t, of neceiSty, imply atl ability to pay theip* . 
The hand of Goverrimeiit is become terribly ftrong in 
this country ; and fuHy adequate to take fi'onli the pock- 
efts 6£ the people the very lad IbilUng they contain* 
Eight millions fterling new Taxes in one year .*^ O 
happy and profperous Nation, paft example! O won- 
der of refource and energy, paft example and belief! 
how muft foreigners ftand amazed and overawed at the 
taxability of iht Britifli Nation ! How muft they envy 
the iftexhauflible power of their riches! How much 
muft they he difpofed to fall down and worfhip the 
golden image of paper credit, which William Pitty the 
King^^ ^ o f Finance had fet up ! But foft— my friend- 
do not boafr fo loud, Ieft!,/7viw^ fhoiild hear.*-^What 
temptation fo ftrong to a rapacious foe?*— What argu- 
ment fo powerful to recommend the defperate meaiure 
of-iiivafion.> a^-this rnagnificent pi6^ure of our riches ? 
But, will the Briii/hfaYmer and manufa<5lure)fbe equally 
charmed with this flattering pidlure-^t his triumphant 
6r4fpe<S:— this paint er*s palace of pkafure ?'^ — No-^he will 
Idok around hiiA, and fee all the decencies and comforts, 
liay-the neceflaries ^ life, hourly contracted more and 
niot^— he will fee the middle ranks fubfiding anddifap- 
pearing, and leaving a dreadful chafm in fociety/ with a 
luxurious Arijidcracy on the one brink, arid a ftarving 
populace on the^ other brink, of a vaft abyfs. — He will 
fee that there are twelve hundred thoufand paupers in the 
ifland! more than a tenth of its whole population, and 
*r11 (hudder at the \ivoi^d(. He will fee the day ap- 
prbachhig, with i-apid ftrides, which threatens to enroll 
Wm ^in that miferable, but formidablfe hoft« He will 
feel,', that, out of his fcanty means, the public burthens 
wiliabforb- from ten 'tofifteen (hillings in every twenty* 
It-was well faid by Mr, franm^ that he could not con- 
ceive " any country to bfe in a ftate of profperity, which 
■'—•'" ' * maintains 



imaintam^ its poor, not by their labour, but by adivi.-^ 
Con of the property of the rich.'' TIiq En^lijhmanj wfip^ 
fbmetimes looks into the newfpapers, and reafons a little 
\ipon what he finds in them, will be difpofed to compare 
the ^nmiion o^ England^ unrivalled in commerce, trium- 
phant on the feas, as it appears in the ftatement of the 
XUhaneellor of the Ex.chequer,*with that of Francei baf- 
fled at fea — her navies deftroyed — her commerce annihi- 
lated, as it appears in the Expo/e, or ftatement on the 
part of the frenck Miniftry. On the one hand, a, glori- 
ous and triumphant impofition of eight millions addi- 
tional Taxes .at ^ firoke, with a profpedi of their conti- 
nuing at Jeaft undiminifhed, perhaps being glorioufly 
augmedted, during the war. On the other-— no intro- 
dudlion of new Taxes-^nay, ^ diminution of thofe al- 
i*eady exifting promifed to the people^ In addition to 
the fupport ol an £xtenfive war, and the maintenance 
of prodigious armies-r— armies, which, in }efs than t\yo 
ihonths overwhelmed the powerful empire of Aufiridp 
we are prefented with a catalogue of fuch yaft works, 
jCarried on and partly completed fay France^ in the midft 
' of an expenfive and perilous war, as have feldom beeu 
accomplifhed by other nations, eveij in the rhoft pro- 
found peace.-r-Vafl: roads, bridges, aquedudls, and ca- 
nals Completed-^new ports and harbours fcooftrudedc^ 
new cities founded! What will be the feelings of a 
plain downright Engli/hman^ when h:e .compares this 
view of French poverty and bankruptcy, with the fplen- 
did pifture 6f Sriti^ wealth and opulence ?r— What will 
be his feelings when he reads the fpeechof Mr. jffferfon, 
the Prefjdent of 4m^rica^ at the opening of Congreftjj 
particularly when he comes to this emphatic featenc^-r-* 
<^ It is the boaji of the American farmer and labour ev^ ihat he 
never beholds the face of a ^ax-gatfi^rer^^"^ Will not the 
Englijh farmer and labourer be apt to compare fuch a t\i\iT 
ation with his own ?-rrand will the rcfult add to the po- 
pularity of Miniftry ? I do not fay tliat Miniftry are td 
be blamed; they haVe found. thefe difficulties, not created 
them* But their fituation is not jthe lefs eniba'rraffing ; 

; E 2 they 



ttey Have the difficult talk of introducing ia fyftem of 
taxation, very grievous in the amount of the burthens. 
it muft impofe, and fubjeft to protracted and vexatious 
difcuffibns, in the adjuftment of the details. This, I. 
fay, is a rock,, which threatens (hipwreck to the popula-. 
rity of men new in office. ^ We find them already vigo-; 
roufly oppofed by their coadjutor and fellow-labourer, 
Mr. /r^w/i-— a man whodeferved better of them and of 
the public, than the being driven to fay — ** that he had 
paired the laft five and twenty years of his life in (tudyiftg 
the interefts of the India Company in India^ without en- 
couragement, and without afliftance — that' he had now 
been difcharged from that care, and would, in future,' 
employ his time in informing himfelf more minutely of 
the interefts of the country."'--A fentiment, which, 
confidering the time "and manner of its introdu(5lion,; 
feems to forebode hoftility. 

Concerning the Taxes I {hall not fay much. I^roba- 
bly they are as well conceived, and. as little enormous, as 
the clrcumftances of the times will allow ; but they fpeak 
inoft. evidently the ftraits to which the Miniftry arc re- 
duced, A property Tax muft always be galling and 
painful, independent of its amount, from the vexatious 
difclofure of family circumftanqes which it exacts, and 
by the mode in which the colle(5lion is managed, by fur- 
charge and over-payment in the firft inftance. Various 
objections will arife, on the part of various clafles of 
people, which,' if they are attended to, may greatly di- 
miniftithe amount of the Tax, and difappoint the hopes 
of the financier— if they axe not attended to and obviat- 
ted, may fow the feeds of future. difcontent. It is fur- 
ther to be obferved, in general^ on the fubjeft of a pro- 
perty Ta:f, fo exceedingly heavy, as one tenth of the 
whole-^that it is much to be feared that fuch a Tax may 
become, to its fubjefl-— ** T'he ivy that has hid its princely 
frunkj and fucked its verdure from itJ^^ The Tax may de- 
vour the fubjeft of Taxation, and annihilate a propor- 
tion of the aggregate income of the country. .So heavy 
^ contribution'' as 6ne tenth of the whole fuppofed pro- 
perty, coming on the fudden, and payafble, at once, by 
fmall tradefmen apd other peribas of fcacty means; thefe 
*' . ' - ' V- perfons 
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perfons will be annihilated at a blow— their fceggary aftd' 
imprifonment, or flight, will be the inevitable confe- 
qaence. The next year their place will not be found. 
Thetledudlion of a multitude of thefe fmall incomes,' 
from the aggregate of income, on which the calculatioiis' 
and eftimates were formed this j^^ar, will produce a very 
fetjfible difference. An equal amount, at leaft, of Taxes' 
will be required next year, even fuppofing, which is not 
probable, peace to be concluded — well-— when the Chan-: 
cellor of the Exchequer comes to look at his Income Tax/ 
he will find, that to make it keep pace with his eftimate,'' 
hemuft rife it to twelve percent, the next year, and; otfth^' 
fame principle will demand fourteen or fifteen percentr 
and fo on, in a rapid progreflion. There is another. 
point of view, in v^hich fo heavy a Tax wears a very* 
alarming afpedl, as threatening a rapid decay,'^f not de-- 
ftrudtion, to the manufaftures and trade of the* country .•• 
So heavy a Tax on property will reduce even thofe, who' 
poffefs con fiderable property, to a fy fteih of ceconomy whiclV 
will exclude the confumption of many fuperfluities, and* 
relinquifh many articles of luxury and (how; this Wilf 
produce a fenlible diminution of the home demand fof 
our ttianufaftures, . and the produce of our colonies^ 
Again, the rhanufafturers, both employers and work- 
men, in confequehce of this heavy Tax, will find th^ 
capital leiTened, by a great proportion, £ts well as their 
income from the employment of it. The workmen will 
demand an encreafe of wages— the employer will ' ufe 
cheaper, and of courfe, worfe materials, or put 
a leffer quantity of the raw materials in his- fabrics j 
either of which changes will afFeft their quality for the 
worfe; and he will, moft probably, at the fame time^' 
raife the price. This will^ in foine degree, injure ou^ 
manufactures in the home, but it will co-operate fearful^ 
ly, with the exertions of Buonaparte, to exclude thetk 
from the foreign' market- ' . ■ . : 

I (hall not attempt to remark in detaiton theTakwI 
I fliall only obferve, that fome of them fhew the per^ 
plexity pf the Minifter, and the difficulty which he fclt^ 
of finding' obje6l$ which n^ighV poffibfy be taxed;* Th^ 
Taxes ofa tea aiid fugaf, if it Were poffible^ would hav* 
~ ■— beeii 



femen. avoided. Iti the prefent ftate of difficult and effls- 
bafraflinent, nearly approaching to infolvencv, of the 
J£q(i'Mia Company y and the IVtJi- India merchants and 
proprietors, taxes fo prejudicial to them were highly 
objedlionable, though perhaps lefs fo than other Taxes. 
They are laid on two of the principal objecSs of which 
their returns from the £ofl and the fVeJi- Indies confift. 
Thefe are Taxes alfo which bear very heavily on the 
poor, with whom, not through luxury, but on a prin- 
ciple of faving, liQce it is found to be a cheaper part of 
diet than milk. Tea is Univerfally become a neceflaryar^ 
tide* It is further to be apprehended, that the Taxes, 
particularly that on Tea, may fall (hort of the eftimated 
produce: partly, by diminilhing the confuraption, par- 
ticularly among the poorer clafles, who are the great con- 
fumers, «iith whom they will nearly amount to a prohi- 
bition, partly by the encreafe of fmuggling, to which it 
will hold out additional temptation-r-partly, with re- 
{p^€k to Tea, by leading to adulteration, with an itdmixr 
tore of indigenous plants^ tt is obvious, that the in- 
reution of Taxation begins to flag, when the financier 
k obliged to fafien on the favourite ftaple mamufaflures 
of the country. This is the cafe with refpeft to one of 
the principal Britijh manufadures, hai-dware, the premie 
»»i of which muft be rendered dearer by the new Tax 
on lion. We find this Tax is likely to encounter a vi- 
gorous opi3ofition. But let us leave thefe topics, which 
y^oulfl betray me into too minute and tedious dif- 
ci^ons* aad tak^a, rapid view of ' the condition of 

Ireland now h in a moft peculiar ftate and temper of 
pfiind. Ic will depepd on- the future condudl of the ^W- 
$i/h Govcrnjwcnt, whether Irtland (hdM be the ftrength, 
CJr the weaknofs-rrthe fliield, or the vulnerable part of 
fl^at Britain.-r^Ireland droops and mourns, under the fa- 
tal meafure of a Lcgijlative Union-^di meafure deprecated 
|>ji % x^aft m^rtty of the Natlon^-^a meafure prepared by 
Wiwoirthy artifices-r*-^by djvifion, defolation, bloodfhecH 
. ijn^ civii a^ATfihy, and procured by palpable and open 
tHrijbery: a^d co*rtfption--f-by ^ proftitution . of offices of 
<ruA »iKlf.gpnfi^ijJce| ^d, eyeq, if repor| lie not^ of A^e 
^cv* .f " facrVd 



facred adininiftration' of juiiicc, and therevefed furifii- 
ons of the Chriftian Church. Some of the terms of the 
Ufuon were almoft as foon viokted as paft ;*-i^and ejcpe* 
rience has evinced, that the corifequences of it have beeii 
as ruinous, as the means by which it was obtained, or 
rather enforced, ware wicked* The moft melancholy 
confideration of all is, that the evil feems to be wholly 
without remedy. The meafure has been reprobated by 
Mr. Fo9fy in flronger language than I (hall here repeat. 
But, much as he condemned the means, by which the 
Union was effe(Sed, and lamented that fuch a meafur« 
had ever taken place, he feemed to qonfider it as a great 
conftitutional arrangement — a great national change, 
which cannot now be recalled. We were entertained> 
previous to the Union, with magnificent fpeculation^ 
golden vifions of the influx of wealth and commerce, 
into this land of jobs and promifci What a number of' 
Englijh fettlers were to be invited over !*^what immenfc 
capitals were to be transferred to this country l—how 
bur ports were to be crouded with (hipping !~the Ifland 
of Saints was to be an ifland of merchants, manufaftu- 
rers, (hopkeepers, and cuftom-houfe officers ! How mi- 
ferablv have thefe expeftations fallen off! What is the 
fituation of the country ? ^ A ifenfible and able political 
writer, Cohhet,\x\ his Regifter of March the 29th, gives 
us a faithful and melancholy pidure of the fitxiation of 
the Irijh peafantry— ^a fituation which renders it necef- 
fai7 to apply, without delay, fucli palliatives (effedual 
remedies I ifear are unattainable) as may footh their 
minds, and alleviate their fufferings. You, Sir, muft 
well know, being a Banker, if public and private credit 
have not declined — if manufa(SuVes have not fallen off 
fitice the Union. You muft have teeq.led by your offi- 
cial refearches to know, with more certainty and exadJ:- 
nefs than other perfons, how much the trade and maqii- 
fafturcs of Ireland have fifillen off, and are continuing to 
fall. You will be intimate with the nakednefs of the 
land, and fully confcious of the mifery and poverty of 
. this country. 1 obferve, that your predecefTor, Mr. 

. ' _ . - Fofter^ 

* Forinilaace, the Linen Manufadurc taxed. 
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JFofier^ has moved for a nntttber of returns of difieretit 
articles of export from Ireland. He has alfo inftituted an 
enquiry into the ftate of the linen manufaAure, I pre- 
fuiiie the objeft of this motion is to fhow, byinference/ 
that the trade and manufaciures of Ireland^ contrary to 
the fallacious flatements, and idle expeftations, encou- 
raged at the time, have fallen off in confequcnce of the 
^Uj^ion. ' ^ ' ■ 

. ,Nor is it merely, in a pecuniary point of view, that 
the Union has injured this country* It has debafed and 
jj^gTdidtd Ireland, without benefiting England. — It extin- 
. guifhed at once the political exiftence, and whatever por- 
tion of good-name the Nation poffefled.— It caufed her 
to. die a political death, and, at the fame time, to ber 

aueath a legacy of debafement to her children* We are 
ript of all ereiftnefs of mind, all elevation of hope, all 
energy of charaifter. — We feel our fituation, of pro- 
yincial fubordination. — ^We ceafe to look to ourfelves.or 
. gur own exertions for' any thing — We afluine a fervile 
ipathy, and contradl our views, to conform with our 
ne\y character and Hate of exiftence. All our moft no- 
ble and opulent families are emigrating, with a rapidity, 
even greater than could have been expected. How large 
ft proportion of the beft habitations in our capital, have 
either been fold already at half value, and converted into 
ihops and hotels, or are now aftually under the ham- 
mer ! Nor is it by the great fums aloqe which our ab- 
fentees drain from this country, that their abfence is in- 
jurious. They take away with them the confequence of 
thecountry— -thefplendour of the court — the ornament 
and polifh of fo^ial intercourfe — the. encouragement of 
taanufaiftures — the example and protedion whrch the fu- 
perior orders impart*to the lower, and many of the 
pledges of* good order and tranquillity, which the pre- 
fence of ipen of large fortunes, and extenfive influence, 
infures to a country. The appearance of Dublin, 
(hort as is the period fince the Union, already exhibits 
the fatal confequences of that degrading raeafure in faded 
fplendour* It already has affiimed a dilapidated, defo- 
^ate, provincial appearance. When the war (hall be 

over 
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iTir^n and contrafls for provifions, apd •fomeparticutai' 

branchi^s orm^nufadure, for the ule, of thQ ihilitary, 

fti3,II ceafe, the rpecu^iiary d i ft reites afid failures in the 

trade and manutacSVures of the counfry will be frill mofe 

lArgent, and appareat aftd fenfibk to- every body. We 

•Aiall fee the cpurfeof exchange ftill more unfavourable 

tQ Ireland* I da not fpealc thus to excite a fpirit of dif- 

contenx and vain repiniftg ; but to Ihew how neceflliry 

it is to touch ih^ affaia of Iceland with -a tender* 

iiand^ 

- - The noble Duke, who has beeu fcnt over to prefide at 
the head of affairs in this country, | am certain, ac* 
cepted this important charge with the pureft motives, 

- and.moft patriotic intentions, I am certain, that, from 
what he rauft have feen and obferved fince his arrival iii 
this country, he will feel hlmfelf llroagly confirmed in 
thefe fentiments } and his good and generous nature 
\vijl be warmly excited io exertions for the interefts of 
this unhappy country, by the various forms of fuffering 
humanity, which will croud on his attentions, and har- 
-row up his feeling* He will every where meet the traces 

of decay, humiliation^ poverty, abandonment, and de- 
gradation. The luxury of thefealt', and the fplendour 
of the midnight ball, will not hide them from his hu- 
manity and .penetration. — -^o: they wiir force them 
;inore ftrongfy on his obfervation* He will fee every 
where a gloom*— every where a lbUtude-*-every where a 
feeble forced attempt at feftivjty and magnifiqence. He 
.will enquire where are the Crouds that ufed to frequent 
the Levee and Drawlng-roora ? — Where are the nobility 
and gentry of Ireland^ — in London-^m Z.(?«^(9«— through 
a croud o{ plebeiaa faces, (hopjkeepers, attornies, excile- 
men, with tlieir tawdry ^vives and daughters, he 
will fee. but a few poor faded things — mere Ombres Chi- 
noifeS'^-*<i( what once compofed a Court, - He will early 
.fee that a pomp of para'de and expenfe among fubordi- 
nate people, in a deferted and defoHjte capital, and in 
the midft of a ftarvin^ peasantry, unemployed manufac- 
turers, and ruined tradefmen, will only ferve to make 
the general mifery more evident. His Grace wilTwifely 
and humanely confider, that hismiflion is not merely for 

F , the 



tbe purpofc of fpenditiff a princely revenue in t^is beg- 
gared country ; or of introducing a fyftem of large ex- 
penfe, .which may tend to blaft and wither to the i;oot 
the few remaining nobility and gentry who ftill vegetate 
qviJriJh ground. He well knows, that the luxury and 
expenfe of the rich ate not as advantageous to the poor, 
as the rich wouJdifain have it fuppofed, Ivhoare fond of 
calling their vanity iand their appetites charity, and 
would levy a return of gratitude on the public for, the 
indulgence of their own whiros and paQions*. His Graccr 
will fee, that the prefent circumftances of *the country, 
require not Qiiam pies of prodigality, but of wife re- 
trenchment and difcreet ceconomy. — ^He will fee, that a 
man of his noble fortune. and fplendid habits, can be 
o^conomical with impunity, and without fear of any 
fordid imputation. Different, far different is the cafe^ 
when a nobleman of new nobility, of (lender means, of 
parfimonious temper, with, perhaps, a numerous pro- 
geny to ftimulate iiiduftfy and invention, in thedepart- 
xnent of Ways and Meatis, is difpatched to, make' up a 
fortvine arid a family, by a mercantile government of d 
province— by calculating the exchange—by drawing hi^ 
falary monthly-— by remitting his thoufands and tens of 
thoufaiids, and by fnatching at reverfions. Tbe con- 
du(ft of the Duke of Bidford^ Ihould he purfue a courfe 
of \\^ife frugality, will be liable to no mifcottception, no 
mifreprefetitatiori.— Economy in him will be true mag- 
iianimity. My only fear is, that he may not have fuffi- 
cient fortitude for' the praftice of oeconomy. Would he 
be haikd as the true friend of Ireland^^ds the real bene- 
fadlor of the poor— let him endeavour at a retrenchment 
of public expenfe— at the exclnfion of jobs — the punifh- 
ment and, prevention of peculation— ^the fuppreffion cf 
unneceffary places and unmerited penfions— the compo- 
fure of party-heats and religious^animofities. — ^This will 
be true generofity.— -This ^5^iH be a magnificence, worthy 
of the heir of the illuftrious houfe of Ruffely and the re- 
prefentative of an enlightened and beneficent Sove- 
yeig^• 

The 



The plaudits, aiid eager demonftrations of joyj wit^ji 
^Tvhich the Duke bf Bedford was welcomed to this capital^ 
tnufl be highly grateful to hisfe^IingSi. Yet, worthy as 
he is of every mark of refpeft the people can (heWf 
thefe tumultuous applaufes of the populace may not be 
the difinterefted applaufes of what is good and efiimable 
in itfejf. We fa w them beftowed, with equal profufion, 
by the fame party, on the Marquis of Buckingham, theft 
Earl ^empky when he firft came to the government of the 
country. In what manner, and under what public feeli- 
ing, that i;iobleman after vyards left this country, is 
known to all* His Gj-ace, the prefent chi^f Governor, 
■will find much matter for ferious refleiftion, in the tu^ 
TOiiltuous alfemblages, ^nd violent and extravagant joy^ 
which hailed his arrival. If the populace drew his car- 
riage, and rent tjie air with their acclamations, therp 
v^as more in all this than m/5t the eye and e*|r. The pe»- 
fietration and prudence of the noble Duke will examine, 
\vUh, candour ^nd fome falicitude, what he fees an^ 
hea^^ jE^e will allow that a Duke of Bedford, as fuch^ 
has qo powerful claims'to popularity in Ireland. He 
will recoiled that his anceftor wa« chief Governor in this 
jcountry, and left behind hira no very popular name# 
He was fuppbfeid to have com^ over, for the purpofe of 
accompliftiing the hated meafare of an Union^ and no 
lefs joy was then tefti^ed at his departure, than hasbe.^a 
, now (hewn for the arrival of his granjdfon. ^^fides, the 
name of Riiffel, thougjh dear to virtue, patriotifm, and 
'the -fimi<l ConftitiitioB, is not pjrecifely the nam^ 
which fhould be moft popular among an Ifijh populace, 
compofed almoft entir/ely of Ronton Catholics* ' An Irifti 
populace is not altogether fo ftupid and ignorant as Engi- 
lijhmen , may fuppofe ; they ^tnowr-nthe JriJIf, Catholic^ 
know, that the noble houfe of BuJI'd^r^w into exiftence 
by the Reformation-i-rthat if was enriched by the fpoils 
of the Church, and rofe to greatneft with the Proteftsmt 
Afcendancy. It has given msirtyrs to that caufe, and 
heen ever fteady to Church and State^ Thefe are high 
praifes, but no very encouraging confiderations to an 
Jrifli populace, who look for an amelioration of their con;- 
^itJQn. A I^tijfel was at the head of the e^cJuJiqner{, vfhp 
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Confidered their faith as. a fufficienfc difqiiallficatloti of 
theheir of (he Grovvn^ 

> The movements of the popjuhce are more worthy of 
nptice than Ihajbw obfervers may fuppofe ; the motive« 
frequently lie deep, and are often the hsirbingers and in- 
dicati.ons of important confequences. Independent -of 
perfonal refpeft to bur 'new chief Governor, I read in. 
the joy whieh was lately manifefted by the people^ a va*- 
riety of emotions and feelings. Perhaps the moft-pro- - 
minent feature was a fcntimcnt of triuiftph in thedown- 
fall-of thofe men, who had been their conljant enemies 
r-who'ha.d oppreffed them, and betrayed the country-;!^ 
who had oppreffed them the more, to have the better 
-opportunity for betraying the country. They rejaiced - 
in thedoNvnfal, complete as they fuppofed it, of a Mi- 
niftry, which had embroiled contendtn»g fedls, and fpread 
the ftame^s^ of difeord through the country, with ;th« ^ 
Machiavelian dtfi^n of facilitating the^ meafure of an 
Union. It is natural t-o fCtppofe, that thefe poor people 
xnuft have no common pleafare and triumph', at the li^ 
deration of fo many unfortunate vieftims, for a catife t©.- 
Vhich the populace, to fay no more, might not beun- - 
favourable.' They alfo rejoiced in their own libergition; 
by the reftoration^of the Habeas Corpus A6^y from the terr 
Tors.of arbitrary imprifonment in a dungeon, unheeded 
and forgotten, and ail the feverities of an inquifitoriaJ • 
policy.- Is it riot pbflible, that all thefe demonftrations 
hioved frpm the Catholics of Dublin^ by way of a difplay 
of their ftrength and numbers, and an intimation of 
their claims and expediations; I am convinced of theif 
loyalty, but, confidered in this point of view, all their 
rejoicing caVried with it fome little air of menace. It 
reminded me of the qroucjs that attended Earl Fi(zv)tV 
liqmzt the time of his return from a (hort experimental 
gbvernment in Mland. The plaudits maybe only given 
in anticipation,' by the warm fanguine temper of Iri^ . 
tneny credulous in hope, too apt to flatter themfelves ^ 
with the certainty of obtaining what-they fondly wifh. 
A wife man will, therefore, C(5nfider thefe plaudits, not - 
as abfofutely given, but only lent, to be drawn back, 
with iutereft, ihould the people be-difappointed of their 

hopes. 
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hopes. Whyi the people paid fodi rcfpe&taMr. Ge»^ 
JRcH/onby'f-^why thty rejoiced fo mucb at his. elevation t6' 
}»s prefent;£rtuatk}n,. is obvious. They cannot appreci* 
ate his talents, though confeflecHy great.— *They cannot 
predixS", whether he wilf difplay a knowledge of pracr 
tice^ a familiarity .with the principles of law and equity^ 
and a patience and diJigenpe in attendance, which will 
enable him to acquit himfelf in' his high office, with 
iBore fatisfaftion to the public than bis predecefibrs. Itt 
all this the. populace take little intereft.* ^hey have no 
Equity fuit&rr-they dq' not feel for the exaltation, ag- 
grandifement, 'and riches of any ohe ariftocratie family 
over another, fas fuch merely. The title of Jlf(wvi6— 
/i7«/««*y— or Beresford would be indifFerent to them-— • 
But, the people naturally rejoice in the advancement of 
tbofc, whom they confider as their friends, and the 
downfal of thofe,'^who have proved themfelves theiy 
foes. ^ In this light', the advancement of Mr. Ponfonby^ 
who. has ever profefled himfelf a friend of the party 
nearefl to the populace— a friend to the daims of th^ 
Roman Cathdm^ joined wirfi the downfal of Lord Redef^ 
ddc^ who iinneceflarily, and therefore imprudently, vo- 
lunteered in prof^fling himfelf. their enemy, are -equal 
fubjefts of exultation to the Roman Catholic ^^xty . I might 
go a flep farther, but, I chufe to be fitent. 

What (hall be done, in this high-wrought ftate of 
public expeiftation and general effervefcence of the po- 
pular feeling,, to fatisfy, in fome degree, the wants and 
demands of the people, and prevent their lapfing under 
the dominion of very different fentiments? This im* 
portant and difficult queftion requires, the moft prompt 
yet ferious eonfideration. It is not^fafe, afthis particur 
lar crifis, to trifle with the people of Irelanb. They 
are juft now in a frame of mind, moil apt, either for 
the befl or worft purpofes, according to the policy which 
may be adopted towards them. . . > 

In the firft place, as a pledge of patriotic feelings oa 
the part of Government, as a proof and earneft of good 
intentions towards this country-^-^as a denionftration of 
firmiiefs and^energy of charafter, it is necefJary that a very 
9onfiderable change of men (hould precede or accompany a 
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di>nge<if mtallires. It is more ttepefiary in thU ccn^qtry 
than even mEngland\' becaufe grower corruption, more 
open and avowed venality and poTiti^Galdepravity, virereex^ 
hibi ted here. The vote of the Union )y as a great act of 
public Trcafon ; as the fins of political i:3,rioiinai8 were 
more enormous, fo the evils which they have produced 
to this unfortunate country, have been more drjsadfujl 
and incurable. The difmifliil, therefore, of thofe perr 
fans who have fold themfelves, and betrayed and ruin^ 
the country, is but a decent facrifice to public juftice— a 
propitiatory offering to the feelings of an indignant l^a* 
tion-*^an atonement to the manes of our departecj inde? 
f^endence. The difmiflal of thbfe who. had obtained 
their fltuations as the performance of Union pr&mifesj or 
the price of Union fervices ; of all thofe who had beei^ 
forward in promoting, or iniirumental in executing dif- 
graceful cruelties and outraged n extending the fyftem 
pf Efpionage, torture, exile, conflagration and mailacre ; 
the difiniiml of all fuch has been expeded by the inde* 
pendent part of the Irifli community, both high and 
Tow; and this expe(£):ation was one great caufe of the 
tranJpoft with virhich a chii?f Governor, fent by the nev% 
Minifiry, was received. Indeed, one would wohddr 
how fiich a change of men could for any time be delay* 
ed. — One would wonder how a patriotic and humane 
Adminiftrqition could coalefce,. or even communicate, 
with any of the perfons who have been deeply conver-" 
Cant in* the fcenes of barbarity which were acfted in this 
country Irrr-ifcenes, at which humanity (brinks aghaft!— r 
jSeenes, from which memory recoils ! Should any evil 
ftar predominate, and induce the new Cabinet to fpare 
many of this ill-omened party, the avowed enemies of 
thpir count ryr-r-the open difclaimers of public virttie— * 
the hardened advocates of all cruelty— the ready perpe* 
tratoi*s of all enormity ; it will fill the public with de^ 
fpondence and difmay. Men will not believe,' that tha 
prefent Miniftry could be fo weak aitd impolitic, and at 
the fame time fo unjuft and ungrateful, as to unite with 
their irreconcileable enemies, and to negledl their friends, 
the perfQOS y^hq iic^ve preferved their attachment to 

them. 
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tlvem^ anH td their profeffed priiiciplel, at iirtiinei, and 
ricdier a cdtfiplica£ion of the tooii alarming difficulties^ 
eve& at the rifque of their repofe, their property^ their 
rdlputation and perfonal iafety. They tvili not be d\U 
po/ed t& ^fcrit)e to them condu^, (o chimerical and un^ 
acconfaltabte. They mil rather qucflion the fmcerity of 
certain .profefiipn^y and conclude that they were only cal« 
ciliated for the meridfan of oppofition ; and that whev 
two or ihr^e favourite faniilies, And their immediate de% 
petidehWi were gratified) things began to appear un- 
der a difFtretit afpeift. Or thby will think, that this to* 
leraticm of ancient enemies and opponents, in the mid^ 
of their camp, accompanied by a difregard of their 
frietids, proceeds from a want of union and (entimeni 
fomewhere, or a want of power and energy every 
%here, Minifters may affeft to call this courie, modera* 
tiott. They may cry. We will not be a vindidiive Admi-^ 
liiftration.'— The public will ndt believe in this view of 
things— Will not give them credit for thefe fpecioM 
names. They will look beyond the exterior, and find^ 
that iuch Condu^^ deferves no ot^er ilam^ than weaknefs^ 
either of intention or means. . Their friends v^ill be ali«# 
enated— their enemies will hot be conciliated, but aft 
^^ their ccinduft to fear* 

iJi^^ut let us pafs from this inferior confideration, im<« 
portant chiefly to the public for the inferences that 
men may draw from it, or as a criterion of the power 
and probable continuance of the prefent Miniftry; to 
the ejqjedlations of the people, and the meafures which 
may cofaciliate their befi affedlions, ahd command their 
utmoll exertions—The moft prominent, the moft ixn* 
portant, the moft certain, is a complete removal of aU 
the cruel and impolitic reftraints, which at prefent af* 
fe6"t the Roman Catholic part of the community, which 
make them feel thenifelves aliens in their own country 
^-|)ut them In a worfe fitaation than a Jew or an infidd 
-perpetuate the fpirit of religious difcord, and excite, on 
the one hand, repinittgs*and difcontents, produce, on the 
other, itifult> perfcctiliOH and intolerant rancour, which 
driv3B our Roman Catholic brethren to forget the name and 
feelings of brethren, while they find themfelves a pro- 
z ::.. •:.: . :.. ::.::. .ftadbed. 
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ibribed and defgrac^ed cafi id their native land It ap^ 
pears very evidently,; that the, /?a»f^ CatAdiahsLve iotnP' 
ed very &ngqtne expeiftatioaa^ from. the lib^aUty, jut- 
tiee, and patriotiftn of the jesi^^lted qharaf^era^ who com- 
pofe the, prefent Adminifiration. It is very runtwftl tl»t 
Ihey (hould do. fo, becaufe they found every.poffible en- 
couragement in the fpeeches of, I may fay, every ifidi- 
vodual, Lord Sidnmth exeeptedj who npw coi®ppija the 
Adminifiration. It is alfo fuppofed that Mr^ Crmany 
who was always th^ir ftrenupus. advocate,* enjoys, no 
common. ihare of the confidence of the leaders m the 
prefent Adminiftration^ and is fuppofed to be confuited 
by them, as to all arrangements of Irijh affmrs» Tlia 
induftry and adiivity of the Roman Catholic body have 
been proportioned to the greatnefs of theobjqft in view ; 
and their expectation of obtaining it. Their me.etingps 
have been numerous, and will become general.— Tbeit 
language, though decent and refpeiftful, has b^en firm, 
energetic Land impreffive. The Pref^ has, daily -groaa^d 
both here, and in the neighbouring country, with argu- 
ments in favour of what (hould, at this time, recjuire-no 
argument, the propriety .of granting their Petition* 
New advpcates * of no mean rank and taleiits, are daily 
taking up the pen in their favqun A fpirit is goii<> 
abroad, which can only.be compofed by frank and tiberal 
conceffiop* ^ *. ; 

Let it not be imagined, that ^rty thing perfonal, any 
gratification to individuals, either in the form of emo- 
luments or honours, will ftay the inipetuofity, 'or oblite- 
rate the juftice of thoje demands, in which four millioas 
of people concur, with one yoice and one mind* This 
was formerly the miferable policy of miferable and cpr- 
rupt Adminiftrations. It is unworfhy of the patriotic 
profeffipn^ and fair fame of the prefent Minift^rs. The 
vvorld expels, from them fair and honpuraWe dealing, 
jiot petty intrigues a^ mean artifices^. I cannot be? 
lieve that fuch rr/ij//— the nam^ of policy it dpes not mer 
•rit, will be attenjpted; but, if it fhould, it will com- 
pktely fail. The time for fuch expedients is paft and 

/. . gone 

' ? As Sir John ThroekmorCon and the Hon. Mr. Beonetk 
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gone by for even The laft thirty years have wrought a 
Wotiderful chaiige in the fentiments and mode of acfting 
of the people. They niuft be very inexpert politicians 
\vho do not didvert fo this change. Should efldeavourS 
be ufed, to purchafe the good offices df the nominal 
leaders of the Rofnan' Catholic body, (X will not ufe the un- 
haiidfome word, 'bribe) by honours and emoluments,' the 
individtiab, who might be thus dngled out by a fliallow 
cunning, will forthwith become objecSs of ettvytofome, 
of cqtttismpt to others, of fufpicion to all. They will 
lofe all conftderice, all influence with their party ; and 
with that confidence and influence, all power of being 
ferviceable to Government. But why talk of leaders? 
in faft the Roman Catholic body have no leaders but their 
Tiifferinccs,; the jufticeof their claims^ and that mighty 
fpiritof Uhion, wliich perfecution ever generates. In 
times of warm difculfion, when the public are drawn to- 
gethisr to debate on their interefts, and a facility of fpcak- 
mg, a power very different from real wifdom or talent, 
gives a temporary pre-eminence over his fellows to the 
pbfleflbr of it ; obftreperotis noife is miftkken for 2:eal 5 
forward alTuming arrogance for ability; and impudent 
ix)ld pretenfion, and confident aflertion, for weight and 
cofafequettCe. ^ Iix the Roman Catholic body, as in all large 
combinatipnsof people, fuch individuals will certainly 
be found, but thefe perfons, whatever they may thiiik or 
Tay^ do not' lead the body— they only fwim with the cur- 
Vent. Should Government be weak enough (which I 
think impoffible) to hope, that by attaching to thera- 
•felves fome of thefe fuppofed leaders, they will be able to 
divide the Catholic body, (a policy heretofore fuccefsfully 
^rajftifed) they will find, that the monlent thefe puffed- 
up things are touched by the golden wand of Govern- 
ment, they will fade into nothing,' leaving not a wreck 
Ibehind. 1 am convinced, that the Roman Catholics have 
fo long confidered the way before them— are actuated by 
fuCh foilnd good fenfe^f and fo fiilly ii^fpired by one 
common fentiment, that it is impoffible to difunite 
thein. 

G I (hall 
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1 Biall not here enter into a difcuiEbn of tlie Romaq 
\Cathoiic jclaims : or a liiftory of 'the fevere code by which 
they are ftill coerced. I (hall not enter into a miiiute 
examination of the nature of their prefent connexion 
with the head of the Roman Church.* I fliall take it for 
cranted* according to the profeffions of all enlightend 
Tloman Cathoiics^ with whoni I have converfed, and ac- 
cording to all the written* arguments in their favoui: 
which I have perufed, that this connexion, this profef- 
£6n of obedience to the See of Rome^ is purely of an 

' ecclefiaftical and fpiritual nature, and contains nothing 
iiiconCftent with the moft peifeft loyalty and duty of 9 
ffood fubjefl towards his 'Sovereign. Has not. the expe- 
rience of centuries corroborated the juflice of the afer- 
tion ? — Have not liht Roman Caiholicf of Ireland^ with th^ 
fxc^tion of afew diftrifiS, where the people, were goad- 
ed into madnefs by the violence of their perfecutoR, 
been diftinguiihed for their loyalty, and that, even ia 
the mqfl difficult and dangeroCis times ? And will any 
|)crfon now, except fuch bigots as the Member ior Ar*" 
maghf and his coadjutor, the credulous and crazy anna* 
|i^ contend, that any danger is to be apprehended from 
the temporal power, or ipiritual arms- of the Pope ? 
^ow, in h&f the Pope has ceafed to pofleis any power 
i>i temporals, and retains very little in fpirituals. ^t 

• Ihall, therefore, difmifs this part of the fubjedl", refer- 
ring the reader to ^he very admirable and iriftrudive 
Speeches of Lord Grewville and Mr. Fox^ two or the moft 

' ^e, perhaps, which were ever delivered in Parliament 
«• any other deliberative aflemby. The latter, in parti- 

•pular,^ exhibits the moft profound politicaj reafoning on 
)wftorical fa&s — the moft luminous application of hiSo- 
rical fads to illuftrate political conclulions,, that can bj? 
jfound in any compofition extant. ^ I fhall alfo rdfcom- 
Mecicif the perufal of Sir John Throchnortor^sV^,miphki to 
^y^ry perfon, who wishes to form juft notions on this 

§uppofing the meafure right in itfelf, and expedient 
.at attv time, can there be any good reafon for delay ? or. 
,y can any time be fo eligible as the prefent? — Ought not 
/, . ' the 
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the Prateftants^ whafeel any liberality of fentiment, .oc . 

any regard foi- the peacp and fecurity of thi^ country, ta 

Be the firft to call* with one voice, for a repeal of th^- 

cruel and injudicious reftraints, which at prefent fo hea-. 

vily prefs on their brethren of the Co/A^fc" perfuafion? — \ 

Would there not be fomething manly and liberal, and at 

th^ fame time, gracious and conciliatory, in fuch a conn 

du^ ?— ^Would it ijiot tend greatly to harmonize and 

^niteallperfuafions.of CAr^/fww/r-r Would it not be jui 

dicious in Government, at once and unfolicited, to come 

forward, and grant this boon fo eagerly defired ? There 

is much good fenfe in ,the fayiag-^/^iJ dot qui cito dat-^-* 

H? gives twice who gives quickly. The mind becomes par-? 

tially irritated by long and painful fulpenfe, by the delay 

of hope, arid a fucceffion of preliminary, difappoint** 

inents. The edge of gratitude is blunted^ by the appa-^ 

rent relu6lance with which a boon is conceded. Jf th^ 

meafure is ever to take place, let it take place now» Let; 

the generous feeling of the people be excited, at the mo^ 

ment, when it may be neceflary to call upon them for the 

greateft facrifices. ^^fore -the clofe . of the prefent. year 

the people may be compelled to hazard, what they hol4 

moft dear, in refifting a foreign enemy. Would it not 

be wife to convince the Roman Catholic, now . aii alien ii| 

his own land, before he (hall he deljired to (hed his blood, 

in the defence of the country, that he really has a coun* 

try to defeiid ? 

Patting out of the queftioh dangers and fears of thif 
j:ind, which knaves and fools will afFeft to call vifionary j 
but, which wife ?nd honeft men believe to be worti.y o? 
{ome regard ; fuppofe them wholly averted by the tri-* 
umphs of our navy, or the conclufion of peace; 'yet, 
\vhether our lot is^caft for peace or war, this country 
will be called on for moft heavy contributions. Every 
perfii|L muft hold himfelf prepared for large facjrifices, an4 
iev|^H)rivations. It (hould b^ the wifh^ as it i& the inn 
terllf of a humane and enlightened Miniftry, to put the 
people, as much as in them lies^ in a fr^me of mind and 
temper to bear their burthens with cheerfulnefs. ♦ If they 
comCf ^yith grinding taxes in the left haud^ and conci.* 
Jlatipi^ and conceffion in the rigl^t, on^ giff wiW qaalifyv 
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the other. The tongue of difcontent will be dumb— -• 
the'vDice of repining will not be heard in pur ftreets* 
Does not this time, x)f unefxatnpled danger and difficulty, 
arid unexampled taxation, call for the ipeedy adoption of 
iiew maxims and new conduft ?— Does not this crifis cklf 
imp'erioufly for meafures, which may footh and gratify 
the Roman Catholics ? They are the great majority, more 
thgn two-thirds of the whole . population ; fliould not 
their condition be improved, then, in every point, where 
improvement remains poiEble ? If the Roman Catholics 
are called to pay their proportion for the fupport of the 
Britifli State and Government, (houfd they not be adniit- 
ted to a full participation of the Briti/h Conftitution ? If 
the Roman Catholics are to be fo heavily taxed, in comrapa 
tvith the ProtefiantSy ought it to be left in their power to 
fijy that they have not ah equal (lake in the county, for 
ivhofe detence and government they are burthened ?-*-* 
Ought, it to be left in their power to fay, that they afjq 
not as fully and fairly reprefented, in that aflVmbly, by 
which they are taxed? It is the maxim of the Rritijh 
Conftitution*7-it is aprincipleof juftice and equity, that 
the prop'erty of no man fhall be taken from him, with* 
out his confent, through the medium qf hisreprefentaT, 
tive. No perfon can contend, that the Roman Catholic^ 
although he is admitted to poll at eleiSionis, is yet repre-1 
fented fully, to all intents and purpoifes, lince, however 
he. might wifh to return one of hisoyt'hperfuafion, with 
whom community of religion might produce 4 commur' 
nrty of interefts, and a perfonal intimacy, with a higher 
.degree of confidence, yet, with refpeft to fuch a perfoi^ 
his choice. is interdidted, .^ 

• larti forry to find, at this particular juncSlure^ that a 
told temparifing language, with a certain mixture ot 
myftery and obfcurity, is To miich in f^fhion* It is faid, 
' if the Rom^n Catholics are wife, they will waits— th^jj^ill 
not fpeak out.— -" They will not even whifpMpHeft 
the intrufive found may diflurb the meditations ofaMi- 
niftry, at this moment occupied in deep cogitations for 
' their good., No true friend of the Roman Qqiholics^ or 
their claims, will advife them to produce the Roman Cn^ 
/A^/jv queftion at this junfture. Let them addrefs otAy 
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*o fcoHgratuIate^rr-Let thetn meet, only to adjourn.-^L^f 
tffcem refolve, only to poftpone.— rLet them not 6ercely 
prefe on the maidenifh Coynefs of anew Adminiftration; 
^oung, tender, and fere ifrai4\ left, Dapkne-like^ it may 
^y for ever from their einbrace.-r-In the language of j3£r;- 
^/^om to Damn^"^^ 

. . ** Be ft ill, as now, difcreet^ 
-" A time iuay come.'' 

' Every one lia$ heard this language,— rWhence does it 
proceed ?-r-Why are the adherents and retainers of the 
Minjftry, fo anxious to prevent any difcuffion of tjje 
Roman Catholic <\nt^\ony in the prefent feilion of Parlia- 
ment ? It w^s formerly thought, and I believe with 
great juftice thought, that ev^ry difcuffion of the* fiibjetJ^ 
waS ufeful-s-that, although.it failed of attaining the 
great objeft, it neverthelefs obtained a very importaqt 
objcft ; it foftened down pppofitionr—il made fome ap- 

-proach to the meafurer-itmade it lefs and'lefs an alarm? 

. ing novelty-rr-it gave men of great ability, and high' 

;. charader, an opportunity of delivering their fentiment$ 
chifdrced with convincing argument, and perfuafive elo- 
quence. Their fpeeches went abroad, and infufed libe* 
. rality into the genieral mind. Thus, the very debates on 
the queftion were produAivp of much good ; and being 
removed, as they were, from all heaj and virulience (if 

• Mre except the fpeech of one low-born foolilh zealot) 
could not be attended by any ill confqquence. Such, I 
am certain, was the opinion of the prefent members of 

- Adminiftration, whei> they fupported the Roman Caihdie 
claims from theoppofition benches, 

A plain man, who is not a politician, would fuppofe the 
prefent juncture, the prefent moment, the moft favoura- 
ble that could poffibly offer to the Catholics, for bringing 
forward this greatcoriciliatoryqueftion. The very men who 
moft ardently fupported their Petition, who encouraged 
their hopes the laft year, are now invefted with power. 
They have formed an Adminiftration which unites moft 
qf the talent^ confequeace;* and patriotifm in the 

country, 
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mtmtrjFr Snxclf it kto fuch a Miniftry thai the Rcmam 
CsiMisfs '.(bov^d ^laturaHv turn themfelves. It might 
well be. expefied, that luch a Miniftry would wifb ta 
figoaUze the commenceaiient of their career, by an afl; 
oi Jiberality and j[uftice. It is to be fuppofed that their 
wi(hes are moft highly favourable to the meafure, an^ 
that their -power is co-extenfive with their wifh. Jt i* 
not to be fuppofed, th^^t tJiey were fo enamoured'of of- 
fice, which they defcribeas abed of thorns. and thiftles^ not 
ijf M^^, that they have purchafed it by ar^y furrender of 
principle -r-by any fiipulation to reprefs tho Roman Catholic 
claims— by any thing, wKrch can amount to a defertfon 
of a^daufe, which feemed to He fo near their hearts. F 
Cannot think, that Mitiifters are apprehenfive that the 
difcuffion of this queftion would force them to retracS or 
unlay their formei: fpeeches and declarations/ 1 mud thipk' 
f h^t irifinuations, fuch as I have dated, are injiirious ta 
the prefent Miniftry j and do not proceed from them^ air 
tlieir true friends. 

There can, jeally be but tw6 grounds, on which Mi - 
if\(iTy (hould be iridifpofed towards the introduiftion of 
the Catholic ^eJlton.^r-Thdit they are really iiiifriendly to 
the Catholic caufe, and ,qnly profeft a regard to it, as i 
means of embarrafpng their prcdeceflbrs, and furnifliiii^ 
to themfelves a plaufible topic of declamation while they 
were in oppofition?^-or that they feel themfelves unable 
to carry the meafure, and therefore degjeqate a difciif- 
jgon, which mull fead to a difclofure of their wealinefs, 
and perhaps to a lofs of theiir fituations^ ' The firft fup^' 
pofitioil cannot be entertained for a moment. I fhoukj 
be ibrry, very forry, to believe, that there is any ground 
for the other, lihonld be forry to think, that the pre.- 
jTentableawd honeftmen who Form the Miniftry, ftould 
have come into place, without coming into power, tram- 
inelled and blindfaldccj, and unable to execute what tKe1r 
judgments and confciences tell them may be necefTary 
for the public gooid. I ftould be forry to think they 
could degrade tnemfelves by any poor compromife, which 
fhpuld reftri(5t them to balf-me^fures.— which (bbuld exaft' 
pf %\\hm derelidions, furrenders, facrifices, aind oblivion 
of the paft, and of thcinfelves j thereby making of an 
. "^ ; * excellent 



Excellent oppofittdn, a bid Mihiftry— jfor wery fmhscik 
Mitiiitry 4s a bad one,, and wiB (6 be called by the Mat ion* 
I cannot jatdtnit, thewFore, cither of the foregoing fiip* 
pofitions. 

1 have heard a kmd of a dartc infinuation, of anatars 
fo irreverent, thai it w fcarcdy fit to be fiated. It ii 
fuggeifted; that Miniftry are zealous for the interetts tit 
the Roman Catkolrc ; bcrt find their good intenttonacon- 
-trotled in a quarter, where, furely nothing that ap«' 
pearr to the proper and conftitutronal deliberative autho* 
rity to be for the pnbKc virelfare, yviU ever nieet with op- 
|>ofitionV A patriotic and cnjightened Sovereign Wfll 
Jilways be dilpofed to meet the wiflies, and confa'lt Att 
Ihappinefs and tranquillity of his jpeople* I ftiall not en- 
large on this delicate topic--*-! ftiall only fay, that it ii 
highly difrefpeftful, to introduce, in this manner, the 
Very greateft names, and even to dare to contraft the fen- 
timents and wHhes of an illuArious and dutiful fon, 
Vith tlibfe pf his auguft and venerated parent. Imuft 
repeat, thatfuppofing, but not acjmittinff, that fuch atl 
impediment exi^s, the prefent Miniftry flidruld not 
have cojne into office, while it ftood in their way. 

• 1 have heard it faid, that a great perfonage is perfuad- 
ed, that a King of England is bound by his Coronation 
t)ath, inwhicihe fwears to maintain the Chnrdi tJF 
En^land^ as lJ»vv eftablifhed, from agreeing to a:ny re- 
peal of the .ifflifting laws againft Roman CtUhdics^ whereby 
they mig'htfebtain the privilege of fitting in Parliament. 
The repeal of the laws againft Roman Caphalics would not 
take away<>ne pf the fecnrities of the erftablifhed Chufdi. 
The objeSion might b^ a.good one, if the Roman CathoHcs 
fou^tfdr aAy IBnig more than mere toleration— fought 
to make theirs, alfo. an eftablifbed Church. The only 
fuppbfitions, on which it can, be inferred, that the ad- 
Tftiffion pf Raman CatlHttcs into Parliament could endanger 
the prefent Ghurch^ftablilhment, are fo wild, abfurd and 
>xtravaffant, that* they fcarcely deferve an anf«ver.— - 
Either tne Roman 'Catholms muft obtain a majority in each 
^oufeof Parliament, (for a majority in one will Hot 
ferve their turn) or the Roman xjatmics in Parfiament, 
'vvhether few or many, mull bribe or perfiiade-riie JPrt?/^- 
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teur part of both ttoufes, to vote away the prelent Church 
^ftablifhment— a meafure, to which I think it wpuld not 
be eafy to reconcile the Right Reverend Bench of Biflbops, 
who are feldom inattentive to their own interefts. 6up- 
poiing, by miracle, fuch a meafure to pafs both Houfes 
of Parliament, the Roman Catholics would not be the 
nearer their pbjedt. Xhe eflabliQied Church would ftill 
be perfe(ftly fecure, in the conftitutional power vefted in 
the King of England^ who, in conformity with his oath^ 
would put hi$ negative on the Bill. To convince us the 
more, how vifionary fuch a fear is, let it be remembered, 
that the Reformation took place, the religion of the 
majority of Englt/hmen was changed, the Reformation 
was eftablifhed, and became the ftate religion of the 
cx)un try, when Roman Catholics had a right to fit in Par-- 
liament, and were much more numeroi^s than they are 
at prefent. ' Danger to the eftabliflied Church, from the 
Roman Catholics^ at this day, is wholly vifions^ry. In fa£t, 
there is much greater danger to the authority of the 
Crown, and to the eftablifhed religion of the country, 
from the multitude of feftaries, with which every part of 
th6 Sntijh Iflands fwarms. They have not only intruded 
themfelves into the Senate, but even iuto the Church, 
and every where bring with them a zeal in juakingcon- 
verts, and a heat of religious .enthufiafn\, which difpofes 
them to confider the impulfe of a blindi impetuous zeal 
as a divine infpiration, and of paramount authority to 
all the provifions of law, and rules of morality. I (hall 
not dwell longeron this topic of the Coronation, Oith, . 
to which I think more weight, than it d^ferves, has 
been attached ; but refer you to Sir John Throgmorton^s 
excellent Pamphlet, which fully difculTes this point 
among others* 

1 cannot, however, forbear tranfcribing one or two 
remarks from this Tra<S: *Vlt merits fome remark, 
that the King is thus laid under the hard obllga- . 
tion of fvvearing to maintain two religious eft^Lblifli- 
ments, in their tenets extremely oppofite, but which are 
both declared to be true churches* The true Protcflant 
Religion, and Prejbjt^ian Church Govemment^^dirt the words 
of the Scottifli Atip incorporated into the AfSl cf Union, ' 

which 
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\yHich fo followed. What now cati^be faid ? — ^That 
/fni^e^ bound by her Coronation t)ath to hiainfain the 
qftabliflxed.religibn of ^he country^ like her predeceflbrs* 
tiinrjji VIII. Elizabeth and IFiUiami violated that oath, 
arid; thereby broke the compail with her people ; or ra- 
ther, that, confentmg to the opinion of that pedple, coh- 
Yeyied to her by their reprefentatives in Parliament, (he 
ailed .as. the principles of the Gonftitutioh mahifeftly di- 
rected 1^ If the contrary doftrine be maintained, what 
perplexing difficulties prefent themfelves l^' tie" theii 
f roceedsr^'* On the fame principle, which directed the 
coadu(5t pf Anncy furrounded as (he was by able inter* 
preters of the law, his preleht Majefty, It may be faid, 
]^as proceeded, in alTenting to the various Bills, which 
here and in Ireland have paued, to repeal maiiy penal arid 
diiabilitating Statutes. They led not, indeed, as itl 
Bcotlandy to the eitabli(hment of a different Religion, atid 
therefore required lefs folemnity of deliberation: ftilL 
fliey Were precurfory to an A^y which cannot be very dif- 
tant, vvhich (ball giVe to all Britifi, fubje<5ls an equal par- 
ticipation of rights and privileges* The religion of the 
State, I know> is little, if at all here concerned ; but we 
Have feen two A(5ls, thofe of Canaddi and of the tranfietit 
kingdom of Corjica^ Which, if they (land in need of any 
defence, muft be defended, on the principle that efta- 
bliihed the work of Scotland,'*^ ' 

Much of the future fortunes of this laiid depend on 
your condud and talente. The repdfe and cortifort of 
the country muft depend greatly on the financial regula- 
tions which may be adopted* The fitiiatioh of Chancel^ 
lor of the Eiiichequerj at all times moft important; is now 
peculiarly arduous* The counti'y has great biirthen§ and 
.difficulties to" encounter ; and the people muft be com- 
pelled to fuflfer great diftreifes dnd privations. hChan- 
£eihr of the Exchequer^ at this jundure, ..fhould pofllfs m- 
perior talent, \yith fuperior energy* He fhould have a 
mind highly cultivated with various kriqwl^dge, and 
pofltrfs a general acquaintance with the commerce, the 
mduftry^ and refources of the country, with its true in- 
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tcrefts, and the temper Jjnd habits of its people. He 
Ihbuld have a manly charaAer-*ran integrity free from 
biafs — ^ mixture of firmnefs and benevolence, to enable 
him to qualify the! ungracious office of Taxation with 
. conciliation, and at the fame time to ekecute his plans 
with fteadinefs. He (houJd polTefs an ample and inde- 
pendent fortune, with a popular chara£^er, that the 
people may repofe on bis operation* with confi46nce, and 
not be led to murmur, by any fuppofition, that, in 
his financial raeafures he may be guided by any atten- 
tion to felf, or views of increafing his private fortune*^ 
I will fuppofe this (ketch to be a tranfcript of the endow- 
ments which you poflefe, and which determined the no- 
ble Lord, How at the head of the Treafury, and who 
feems decidedly to rule the prefent Mitiifiry, to entruft 
you with fo great a portion of the fate cf Ireland. I am 
convinced, he faw in you all the requiiites, which the 
high and difficult fituation required. — I am pcrfuaded^ 
that he faw in you fome greater proofs and pledges of re- 
gard for the welfare of Ireland^ than were evinced bjr 
your voting for the Union.— That he difcovered in you 
a mine of knowledge, financial, and commercial, much 
greater than could be acquired behind the counter of ^ 
country Bank ;/ and that he fees in you an enlargement 
of mind, and dignity of independence, which will fteejr 
clear of iny undue bias, in the remiffion of money to 
England^ or other pecuniary operations of your depart- 
ment. 

You have commenced your financial career, with good 
omenSi; It is to be hoped, that the clofe will be fui table to 
the commencements Adue regard to the interefls of ir^- 
Icmd has been evinced, in the liberal grants for various 
works and undertakings of public utility*. You have 
alfo fhfcwn a commendable attention to the fufFerings of 
the poor, and a humane difpofition to ameliorate their 
condition, by moving, as the firft fruits of your entrance 
on office, for a repeal of a moft fevere and cruel Tax, 
that of three Shillings yearly on the dwe;lling8 of the 
lower claffes.* It were much to be wifbed, that the cir- 
cuntftances of the times would allow you to accompany 
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it> by the re{^«(||pf other Taxesf ivhich pre&bard on 
the poor, and are not very productive— Such, for ia- 
ftance, are the Taxes on fait and leather* 

If I am not much miflaken, you have found everjr 
thing in your province in a ftrange Hate of perplexity 
and Coofufioni The colle(5lion of the Revenue, if I am 
rightly informed, was unfettled, and quite at fea^ 
through a variety of npw and contradidiory regulations. 
•This, lam much afraid, has confiderably embarrafled 
4tie €otIedti^n of the JRevenue, and produced a defalca- 
tion froiQ the eftiraated amount of many Taxes. — Be a 
<xitan*^are to a£k from yourfelf, if you are able.— ^Be 
Bot led implicitly by any 'political or financial Mentor^— 
ISe no* fwayed by the authority of great names. If you 
find, that any haughty and felf-opiniated rage forinno- 
Vation-T-any ambitious defire of founding a new fchool 
/of JRevenue law quackeryia/rJdwJ— -a newfifcal fyftei^ 
jcm tile r;ui«$.of a fifui^re, which has ibood the ton of a 
iCentury and aft haif^r-has thrown the colledlion of the 
iKevenMe iUfto confufion : Jofc no time, but haflen to ap- 
ply the only .effedual reni^edy^ by j-eilprmg matters to 
*tliieir old fituation. Nothing can be more injurious in 
a fegiflature, than a ralh defire of novelty, and the love of 
mtermeddHng, partieuJ^rif > in the complicated and exr 
tciifive arra«geoc»,nts, and eftablilhments, of Revenue 
Adfiiinifiration^ and fifcal jurifprudence* I believe, 
you will find that fome late ei^aftments have introduced 
much doubt and confufion.* you will find a ftrange 
oollifipn iind rivalry of influence ^nd ^uthprity^^inex- 
plicable concurrence of tribunals, and multiplication of 
jurifijliflionr?-t^he Gommiffioners of the j^evenue, and 
Commiffioners of the Treafury^^the Court of Appeals^ 
and the Court of Exphequer'-^thQ Sub-commiffioners, 
and the Juftices of the. Peace— rthefe produce a labyrinth 
©f doubt and unoertainty-— a fcenepf fopfufion^ dpubly 
' ' Hz ' an^ ' 

> The A& required an Affidavit and Certificate, that the houfe 1,0 
he exen^ted was not worth fifty (hillings, or &vq pounds, as the cafe 
' might be, and that tlie peifoa pccupying it had ndt gcrodf or ckatteU t6 
tile aBEkouat oS ten pounds. 
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and triply confounded, which wouldT|||oice Chaos and 
Gld-ni ght themfel ves. 
/ Among the various confiderations which will prefeivt 
themfelvea to your clear 4i^cernment, and coniprehenfive 
and enlightened underftanding, one of th^firft Will be 
the prefent ftate of the Revenue code. In Ireland voa 
you wjll find it voluminous, above meafure-^fo full of 
•obfcurity, confufion and contrac\i6lions, that it is a dtl^ 
grace to Legiflation. You will obferve the multitude 
bf regulations producing irregularity, and the folicitude 
to accumulate penalties., tending to give a total impuni- 
±y. Yoji will find the various new enaftments, introi- 
'duced to meet or prevent frauds, exprefled in fuch obi- 
fcure and doubtful terms, that the enaftment. is eyaded 
as fpon as it becomes a law. Indeed, whether it happen^ 
from inattention, or inability, the Revenue Statue* are; 
in general, fo framed, that Ihere is hardly a claufe 't% 
'them, which is not doubtful in hs conftrudiion, and 
does not afford niatter for ferious litigation when itfirft 
comes to be a^ed upon. Whether this is calculated fbir 
the emolument of the<Irown Lawyers, and the Agents 
for the Jlevenue, or for the greater j)uni(hment of the 
fraudulent dealer, by fuperinducing, over and above the 
penalty or forfeiture to which he is ultimately fubjeded, 
-the mifery of a tedious and expen^ve litigation, to which 
he is fubjecSred, by the^obfcurity pf the Statute, add em*- 
loldened by the blandifhments of Attdrnies afad Law- 
yen^^M^ertainly, there- muft have been fome reafon foraa 
obfcurity, which feems to be fludied, and to be too ge» 
nerally prevalent, to have proceeded from mere accident, 
Confidering how many learned and eminent profeiJiohal 
men are concerned in ft'aming the {levenue A<5l8, and 
perufe them before they pafs into laws, 'the defects and 
blemifhes-qf the Code are aftoniihing. For feveral yearsr 
paft, th^re have been two Counfel to the Gommiflioners 
6f the Revenue, whofe whole bufinefs it ought to be, to, 
watch pyer the intprefts of that department, and who 
are liberally paid, for devoting their tiine'to that objeft, 
jis they ^re lyppofed to do. They are faid to repeive, cm 
an average, about three 'thoufand pounds per annum 
each, enough, furely, to fatisfy tlie wifhes of a reafona- 
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t>le raan,*; Tfiefe^genrfemen, together with the AttoVr 
ney, and Solichor-General, are fuppofed to perufeallthe 
d^-aftsof the RevenjLie Statutes yearly ; at leaft, they are 
-paid for fo doing ; and one would be apt to wonder, how 
4b many trapsr for litigation efcapp thpir aare.and pene-r 
tration. • 

ft is not to be imagined, that men of hie^h charaifter^ 
■who have fucceflively filled the ftation of Gounfel to the^ 
GommiAoners of the Revenue, could have endeavoured 
to fwdl theiv own profits by the multrplication of fuits ; 
'but certainly, when you come to look into the Revenue 
incidents,^ you will tie furprifed at the h^avy expenfe to 
the public, induced by the profecution of litigated caufes 
Jin the Excife Gouftd. It is hard to fay, whether the ex- 
penfe to the Natioii, or the vexation to the individual, 
is naore grievous; You will, I dare fay, apply the hand 
of a Maficr to the correftion of this abufe. Irehfid is 
-pecuIiaHy unfortunate in many particulars, and in this, 
among others, that the coHeftion of the public Reve- 
nues is attended wi4:h much heavier expenfe here than 
ill England. I believe there is the mon{lrou§ difbarity of 
two or three per cent, to the difadvantage ox Irelafu/* 
And yet, we have here a furamary judicature, which 
very much fimplifies and abbreviates the courfe of fifcal 
jurifprudence*, and (hould enfure a great faving of ex- 
penfe to the country. But, the inveterate fyfteiii of job- 
bing in Irelandf and the extenlion of patronage, the cre- 
ation oi^ unneceffary places, and the extravagant ap- 
pomtmeH'ts of thofe which may be neceffary, are produc- 
tive.'Of immeafurable expenfe. I am ^convinced, it is 
very pr^6iicable, to dcvife regulations^ or rather, with- 
out inHovation, to enforce exifting regulations, in fuch 
a inannar, that the Revenue may becolledied much more 
effedually, on cheaper, terms. The attainment of this 
obje<ft well deferves the exertions of your wifdom and pa- 
triotifm ; it will alfo be a care worth your attention, to 
prevent the 1-emiffion of penalties and forfeitures from 
befng partially an-d unfairly' exercifed, for the extenfioa 
of local influence, and the purpofes of eleiSioneering^ 
Indeed, npt to enlarge on this hint, you will readily fee, 

that 
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<hat fucfc'pridices iTave i^revailed; liciJo^r fiot whetlfa' 
you will arrogate to yourfelf fuch a height of power as 
your predecettbr aiTumed ; perhaps, you have entereid 
into office under ftipulatdl terms, of fubitii^on, or ra- 
ther of relinquifliing pretenfions, to power and pajtron-r 
age, which Mr. /*^^r advanced^ and whicb> hadheb(^|)i 
4ij|^fed to r6litiqui0>9 he teight have f^tained hi$ iilTua- 
tion. I fliouU b^ forry to fuppofe this poflible, bee^txfe 
jt would augur ill a$ to your firmnefs in <Hhef rtfpeffiit^ 
find might lead u^ to apprehend that you might be 'dlf«- 
|>o(ed to make other furrenders, an^d to be only a paffivi 
infirument iu the hands of others, without the power of 
purfuing the dilates of your own patribtiTm, Mr. 
J^qfier introduced a coutfe oiF enquiry and profecutioo^ 
againft thofe who were indebted tQ the public 4 is for 
inftaincey ColleAors, aAd their fecgrities. It is to ' be 
fearedy this meafure will be attended with lefe bene£t 
th4n at firfi fight it promifed. In many infiances the 
claims have beeh feilfied, and heavy expenfes have beea 
injC5urred in the profecution 6f tberh^ It will be worthy 
of your vigilance, duly fecondeif by the Coriimiffidiierii 
6f the I^evenue, t6 take cSare, that no merdismts (haH 
ttttiovt their goods from the Cuftbm?houfe quay, vtiiUf 
but the atS^tual .payment of the duties, extent in the 
cafes where by law, they are alJowed to be warehbtifed-4 
at^d that iSo money (hall be allowed to remain itt the 
hands of the coUeiSors* It would (Probably be a mord 
jCpconomical regulation for the public, and would cantrit 
bute much to theeafe and fecuiity of the fair trader, if^ 
in future, the gentlefnen who may be Gounfel to the 
pommiffidners, were to have fixed falarie$ adequate to 
their trouble, ^hd the importance of their feryices. Sap* 
pofe even fiich a liberal appointme&t as, two thoufand 
ptfuhds per ani^ium, iji place of ^ fcranlbling and gireedy 
Revenue, c^dileAed on credit account of p^rticufar feef 
for eath particular piece of bufilxeS tranfa£led in the 
office. 

When yoxi cotae to confidei^ the nefceffity for irftpofin^ 
heavy burtl^ns on the country^ you will, at the lime 
time, be fif uck with the neeefllty for looking into thi 
collcftion of the exifting Taxes, and confidering whe- 
ther 
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'^ejr they are at prefent fully <5oJleAed. The real apaoutit 
of .'theAViodow Tax, as it is now aqgmented^ muftis? 
very great— muq^i greater, I flaould fuppofe, than ;the ef- 
t) mated atnount affigned.to it. From the confidpratioa* 
of the number of hoyfes in^jyclefud, and again of the no-. 
pulation of the country, I have been conilantly lur- 
prifecl to find the produce of the Window Tax, as re- 
turned to Parliament, no greater. I h^ve been led, to 
&i{jpe(St9 that there was fome fallacy in the bufinels ; an<i 
that large part of the money payable under this impoft, 
was not called in, from the occupiers or proprietors of 
houfes, until aft^r the returns were made into Parlia- 
ment, for the expr^fs purpofe of extenuating the appa- 
rent amojunt of the Tax — thus an unappropriated mm 
remained in hand, and a prete^ft was given for fome in- 
creafe of taxation, which might . otherwife have been 
avoided* If any thing likp this fljould have been tho 
cafe, I am fure it will be redlified by your care and atten- 
tion. You will fee that the Stamp A(ft of ^e laft Sef-^ 
fton wa.s drawn up with .uncommoji negligence, that 
Certatii particulars, .intended to be comprifed in it, were 
totally omitted through hafte and inattention, that cer- 
tain i:egulations refpediirig the diftribution of Stamps, 
^xxd the perfons, whofe duty and emoljiment |t (hould bq 
to diftribute them, were left in the greateft confufion^ 
A Stkmp Tax is iii general a very eligible mode of levy- 
ing money, from its being very cjiyifible, being ufually 
paid cheerfully, an4 collected with certainty and cheap- 
uefs. . Perhaps, you may be able to difcover fome new 
and fair objedts of a Stamp Puty. But I ihould.hope,* 
that yaur patriptifm, and compaflipn for the languifting 
manufadlures of the country, would prevent your apply- 
ing theStanxpimpoft to any other branches of manufac- 
ture, which are not, at prefent, fubjedl to it, or aug- 
menting it, on thofe which are now fubjecft. I (hould 
not objeA to your laying.a very heavy additional Stamp 
duty. on the fale of >quack medicines, cofmetics and per- 
fumery — thefe are things wholly fiiperfluous. If the ufe 
Were difcqura^ed, it would be fo much the better. . If 
they IJialJ continue to be ufedj at an advanced price, the 
additional expenfe will fall only on the credulous, the 
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foolifli, and the idle. The gratifications of Ihe rich sluA 
iuxurious-^the incentives to vice and folly, and the in-. 
ftruments of vicious indulgence, will ever be feledfed by 
a wife and patriotic Financier, as peculiarly proper rob* 
jeijls of taxation*; and there will always be found but 
too many ready to pay the Tax- 1 am grieved, howe- 
ver, to learn that an additional Tax on paper is to be 
one of the new impofts of the year. I would hope, 
that while you feel the lamentable aeceffity of impoling 
heavy burthens on the people, you will do e^ery' thing 
in your power to preclude murmuring and dilcontent. 
The firA and moft effential flep to this,. will be to con- 
vince the fuffering people, by the adoption of an irqpar- 
tial and rigid fyltem of ceconomy, that their burthens 
are not wantonly or unneceffarily increafed. Let all cor- 
rupt jobs be fuppreft-;— let all grants of money, on a 
principle of favour itifm, for idle, chimericaly or proble- 
matical objects, be lirenuoufly refifted* You vviH alfo 
endeavour to prevent the future creation of unnecefla- 
ry places.-^You will aim at the fuppreflion of fome of 
thofe unneceflary' places vyhich already exift. — You vvill 
not wi(h to promote a profufe and unneceflary enlarge- 
ment of the Penfion Lift.-— This caution is peculiarly np- 
ceflfaryatthe prefent moment. It is but reafon able and 

i'uft, that old and faithful fervauts of the public Ihould 
)e allowed to repoife in comfort, after a long period of 
diligence and utility* The Law recognifes this princf- 
ple,^ with refpeft to the^ Judges of the fuperior Courts, 
. Ailiftant Barrifters, and Officers in the ferviceof the Re- 
venue; but, I am fure, you will exert yourfelf-— (indeed I 
(hould hope, there would be no need for exertion on the 
occafion,) to check the pra6lice of granting penlions to 
to the full amount of their falaries, to perfons, flrong^ 
vigorous, and capable, in every refpedt, of difcharging 
the duties of their ftations, merely to make room for 
fome favourite, or importunate expedlant* Should fuch - 
', things ftill continue, they will make unfavourable im- 
preffions on the public mind, the more unfavourable, as 
a very different condu(9: was expecJled. The poor man, 
who is bowed down, and finking into'the duft> with the 
." . . .' weight 



^hrfeigii^ ffib^ld bd eohviticed that hb Vurthefiv ^nA 
iV^ety part and partSdeof thetii, are unavoidable. 

A'sloraie very larg^ ftipply will be requifite for the exS- 
yencies of the feafori, • I Aappofe, that> iaftead of refortiiis 
to the paltrV tfetaiis of a number of fiuAll T^xes, which 
are ufuany fallacious ifa their proiryfe, yoii will piirfue the 
dompefiilious road, by which you will cet-tainly attaia 
your end; You will refort to a Land Tax. In the pre- 
fetit fiate of things^ a Land Tax is the lead batthenlome 
we can imagine. I am particularly favourable to it,' be** 
eaufe it will oblige the abfentees, who at prefent drain th6 
qoiantry of fo much money, to contribute to tl^ public 
burthens. In adjufiing the difiribution of the Lanil 
Tax, from the Lord of the foil downwards, through th^ 
dii(h-ibutive interefis, you will hare ah opportunity of 
purfuing a very popular courfe-«-I meian of difcouraging 
jind dtfcbuntenancing a clafs of people, who have be^a 
]^inted out as the bane of this country— I mean tht 
]^oe of md£e men, as they are vulgarly ^iled. Thia 
clars of land-holders are very numeroiis-^they often hayt 
ainote valuable tenure in the land, than the Lord of th« 
foil himfelf. Yet, I am apt to think, that fuch a feveri* 
*ty to the middk-mehy though highly juftifiable by the cir* 
cumfiances of the country, and both politic atid pdpU'^ 
lar, will be reje<fted by you, as breakiiig in on the re- 
gular fcale and proportion of Taxation, as taken with a 
view to income merely, which you haay think yourfelt 
4>6und to take as your guide. 

As I have happened to mentioti this clafs of people^ 
allow tne to fay, that although their exiftence is, no 
dotibt, an evil, yet it is an evil rather fymptomatic of the 
difeafes of the country than the difeafe itfclf. I l\ay^ 
heard much declamation^ on the fubjeft of mi4i^^ 
mmy as they are called ; but it has ever proceeded from 
. perfonfe, wh6 either did riot confi^er and linderftand the 
true ftate of the country, or, if they did, wifted t^ 
blind thd eyes of the public, and turn a^ay the mind# 
of the pe0|)le, from the real caufes df the decline of izia^ 
nufa€tur^s, the backward Rate of agriculture, ,the w^t 
of induilrv in general, the fqualid wretcliednefs and mi- 
ferable oppreiled condition* of the Irijh peafantry. * We 
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Jiear arid read a vaft deal dbcnit m'Me^ifwu'^^We ai-c told 
of the ftnall wages, and long days labour of the Iri/A 
p66r. Every man who fees thefe things, muft find his 
ieart wrung with forrow and pity ; but how are they to 
fee remedied ?*— Are we to annihilate the clafs of middie^ 
l^tetty by reftraining the power of landlords to let their 
hnds as may beft fuit their convenience, and the local 
circumflances> of their eftat^s ? — ^Arewe,to reflrkft the 
tenant— the farmer, from bidding for lands, which her 
does not mean to hold in his own occupation? The 
fcheme is wild, abfurd, and imprafticable ; and if it werft 

Srafticable, would be moft injurious to the country,. 
eftruftive f'of public refources, and ruinous to. the pro- 
prietor of tend, who, after all, is the bulwark of th«f 
State. Lands, if I miftake not, are already falling ia 
their value ; aud the confequence of any fuch injudici- 
ous tampering, muft be a rapid depreciation' in the rate 
of purchafci ~' The free difpbfition of property is a moft 
material part of the freedom of the individual— it can- 
Bot be violated without public ihjuftice, and public in-» 
cohveniencfe. Middle-men can only arife \vhere lands are 
fet reafonable ; and we may always, with fafety, entruft 
to the owner of land, or his agent, the patriotic car6 of 
letting them at the higheft rate which may be obtained.* 
As to the abridging, by law, the time, during which a 
beafant (hall work, or increafing the daily ftipend which 
he ihall receive for his labour, it is a fooljfh and idle de- 
clamation— a foolifh fimulation of humanity.. People, 
who talk thtis, forget that the labourer engages volunta- 
rily, at a' ftipulated hire, to work for a ftlpulated tirne^ 
They fpeak, as if he were the property of his emplby^r, 
yi\Ce iht yitgto m i\it fVeft-Indies. They (hould recol* 
\tS(^ that, as he is^ not obliged to engage with the far- 
tneri^ foi neither is the farmer obliged to employ him. 
;— They fhould recolleft that labour, which, in fad, is 
the meafure of all value, is a merchandifcable commodi- 
ty, like all Other things that come -into -market. —That, 
like the price of other things, the price of labour will 
find its own level.— That, if there are multitudes un- 
• ''•'/■- employed, 
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employed, there \f ill be numerous candidates for em- 
ployment ; Jtbe emfrioyer will have^ his choice; and, xd, 
eourfe, \viU fele<ft tliofe. who engage to do moft work/ 
for the leaft. money. Thofe then, who talk of regiilatin:gf 
by law thcLrate or the time of labour, wouid begin at, 
the wrong end, aiid (hew themfelves as ignorant 
of political oeconomy, as they arc of the true ftate of thi< 
country. The mifery of the poor of Ireiand iS much to 
be deplored, and the more, becaufe it cannot be remov*^ 
ed, at once, by A6is of Parliament, which would only. 
drive the farmer to employ fewer labourers, and per-- 
form many works, in which he now. ufcs the hand of 
man, by machinery, or cattle. Let it not be coi!iGealed, 
that the low price of labour in. Ireland^ is a proof of the 
Tadical ftate of mifery of the Country. It is a proof of 
two things-r-rthe fcarcity of money, and the low ftate of , 
commerce, manufadures, and agricultural improve*; 
ment> Whence is the price of labour fo low in Ireland ft 
-♦—from the number , of the labouring poor, who are left 
THiemployed, Jf we would look for the fource of theffr 
^vils,- let us look to the provincial fituation . o»^ Ireland;: 
partly ppfleft by an Eftglijh colooy-wrto an oppreffive Tithe 
cftabli(hment-r-to the fatal difcouragenjent^ which have: 
been thrown in the way of our manufaftures— rto the-' 
multitude of our abfentees^-*fOur unhappy religious dif« 
fcreaces— rand laftly, as operating both fubftantively i^, 
kfelfy and making all the reft hopelef««^the Union. 



■" If thoucouU'ft, Doaof, caft 
:** The water of the land, find her difeafe, 
" And purge her, to a found and pridine health, 
** I (hould applaud thee to the very echo, 
«« That (hould applaud again.*' r - 

There is a meafure,' which ought to accompany the 
impofition of a Land Tax, which would more ameliorate ^ 
the condition of th^ people, andxontribute more eflrec*" 
tually to reconcile Ihem %o their burthens^ and to remo^6 
their difcontents,. than any t,hing jvhich can be-devifed-S 
I mean the abolition of Tithes. If you ferioqflj^ 
Hieaii to promote the welfare of this country, aiid haive 
the courage and.AbiUty th^t your fituation reqiiirea, yoii 
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mil ttdt bufiartiad at tki» propp&U The ideai I b6l!evejK 
lAnpt wholly Qew-ffvyit had ocGarrod to Mr* Piu a^cond^, 
4drable time aeo; and he meant to extend the ro^afurer 
tfK both ^auntrlea* It might be right to do fo ; biit^ tHe 
peculiar oircumfiaxtces of Irdmdy and the linguUr hard^ 
felps under .which the peafentry labourip from the fevera 
tnd crtiel exai^ions, to which they, are fuhjedied, oo ac* 
wunt of Tithes, render fpin© interference of the LegiT^ 
lature abfohitely necefl&ry to redrefs a crying gpievance-. 
If Tithes are to coatinue;, you fhould forthwith repeal 
that fcand^lous vote of an irijh Houfe of Commons, le^^ 
giflating far their own emplument,. and declaring, in: 
defiance of ftiame, that Ag^ent Thkes fliaJI not be do-; 
mandabk. But, I fhouki rather with that Tithes migkt 
be altogether fuppreft. In Bngtmtd th^y af e not fo bcav^ 
a grievance : the rapacity of the incumbent an^i impro^ . 
priator, and their prp&ors and agents, are retrained bj& 
ibodiifes.. I would not propofe tp leifen the ckar amoimt 
of what the eflabhftied Church of Incknd now received* 
for its fuppartl I would only refeuethe people frona tho 
grievous .extortions wihichthey fufer, through the pie*- 
fent lujudicioiis mode of qd^le^ing that revenue, wbidt 
p^^oduces to. the people mifery and diicontent^^to tbe 
Ghurcb| dtfccedit and odiiuni^^to %he State, danger^ B 
would ia^e away, all occafion-qf difreputable and unchrif^ 
taan conteli and animofities, between the clergy, and 
their. pari (hioners-.-^I would preclude aW perfonal andin>* 
dividual dealings, bfetwecn them, except in works of con- 
ciliation, friendship, anjJ good offices. FJow, (you will 
fay,) can this be accompIiHipd. ^T-^ the Chiirch is, a part 
of the political eftabjilhtnent, it aught to be maiataihed 
by the State. Let ;^be amount of parochial. Tithes be 
valued according to an average pf five or feven years, 
lei; this annount become a public charge, and be; raifeduby 
an acreable applQtmen.t, either as a pariih cefs, under ASi 
df Yeftry, or by Grand Juary Erefentment, as afum.ta 
be levied on th^ county at largeu The ^ails of tha 
plati might be pafilyadjufied^ if the prino&pbs w^re onc& 
^mitt^S.. . . 

^ I apf^^Uetjid, howeVery that the difhe^ulties oE.thec 
tirn^y and .^xUXigeab wants, whi^h ilare^ upoft youy 
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Uk^ a hungry wolf m yxmt [»ath» if you conffira^ lOftS 

ow>ugh in place, which I very mach doiAt, todavi^th^/ 

lupplicsfar the fticceedittg yeafj m\k BOt allQwyou tq 

think, of. a gratuitous abolitioo: of Tithes; Ncw-Iaai' 

vatl^r difpofbd toi think, that, ' whether you do or do noi 

apfu-ov^ of the change I have propofed, you wiW find tho 

genius of Taxation fo exhauiWd, the refources of thi^ ' 

var^tched country fo completely deficient, that you will 

be dwven,. however ireluiftantly, to- hlhn on Tithes, By 

the fale of Tithes, to the owners and occupiers of thif 

kndy and the transfer of the maintenance of the Church 

to a -general Tax, to be aUocatodby the peopfe thera*» 

felves, you will derive a very abunndtot fupply in tha 

time of your.»eceffity*-f-yYou will be able, i»fte^ ^ 

augi^ftentittg yet mcw^e a Houfe Tax, or a Land Tax, to 

fell the inheritance- of Tithes to the owners ot tenant* 

of the. land. This wiU readily produce, withiti tho 

ye^Xf a. fum much greater than the ievviee cf the y^af 

will: demand, and releafe the agriculture and improve-i 

ment of the coArntry, from this, c^ue) and difliearteninsv 

ckig. The. novelty, of the idea may, at firft, ftartle foma 

peribsrs, who are wtdded to forms ; hxJt% in the prefen* 

circumftanoes of the country and the times, you will &ik1 

it a much better expedient • than a Property Tax* A 

Property Tax would oorapJetely expofe the wretchednefs 

of the country ; it woiuld then appear how fallacious thet 

appearances of opulence are, even amonff the higheir 

ctaffes, and thofe who are in this country deemed weal-^ 

thy.-wWhat mifery andinfolvency exift among the loweir 

chffes.-rrr What deftrudiive and ruinous arts are daily re-i 

fdrtedto by traders 'and manufadurersto keep their fink- 

m% credit afloat. A Property Tax would go n«ar to efU 

left the total annihilation of tb^ fmall remains of ex0f* 

tionand induftry, which yet fubfifl in the country, aiict 

theconfumption of all its refourcesTirthe extincStion erf 

aU capability of future Taxation, The fale of Tithes^ 

on th^ contrary,^ would rapidly bring in a large fmn oi 

mon^y for prefent «0cigencies^?-rit would be colfecfted at 

very i&nall expenfe^^it would be cheerfully paid, infiead 

erf exciting murmurs ahddifcontent ; and it woinld tensfc 

tainpfeaib theitttora me^qs-and refouroes of tjhe countcy,. 
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by inc^realfng induflry, and the fpirit of commercial im» 
proVfement.' I have converfed with many of the morft 
liberal and cnliglitemed and at the fame time, the moft 
trulyreligious clergymen of the eftabiiflied Churchy they 
cqticurred, in thinking, that the prefent mode of pro- 
viding for the clergy is unpopiriar, oppreffive, and inju^ 
dicious — unfat;sfaaory and troublefome to the Ecclefiaf- 
tic, odious to the'Layman ; and in wrfliing, that fomc 
efFe6tual and adequate -fubftitute could be devifed by the- 
Legiflattire. 

I could wifli, at the fame time, that the condition'of 
the eftablifhed Church in general might be made more 
comfortable and refped^able, by making it more equable.'^ 
A very large eftablifliment is provided for the mainte-^ 
nance of the Church in this country — unreafonably great 
indeed, confidering the means of the country j but it 
centers in a few hands, and, I fear, does not contribute 
to the comforts, or even the decencies of the ecclefiaftical 
body at large, and therefore, not to'the interefts of reli* 
gion in general. On the contrary, the grofs difpropoiw 
tion of livings raifes a general prejudice agaihft the- 
Churdi. The pomp anil luxury of the beneficed clergy, 
and the fqualid poverty of the curates, bring the Whole 
order into contempt. The clergy of the efiablifhed 
Church in this country amount to about one tlioufand 
and fixty— "the number of Church preferments, iaclud- 
ing bi/hopricks, which exceed fix hundred pounds year-^ 
ly, are confined to about one hundred perfons, many of 
ivhom deHyc. princely incomes frpm the iChufch— ^ 
many of whom accumulate pluralities, without (hame or 
moderation«f-many of whom, as appears by the printed 
book of epifcopal returns, are abfent from their livings. 
This grofs difparity in the fituation of the clergy, calls 
for the correcling interference of the lyegiflature. The 
fituation of the great body of the clergy requires to^be 
made more comfortable and refpeflable by an augmenta- 
tion of fmall Church livings, and of the-ftiplends of ca* 
rates; atid an. ample fund might be obtained for the pur- 
pofe. 'The difparity between the amount of the in^ 
domfes of thfe Ariftocracy and Deinocracy of the clergy^ 
)s really outraigeous and (hocking. . The.^ccumulatioaiof: 
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large phiraJities js . finful— it tends to ne^leiSl of d«ty 
anjdt^e ^ecay of religion— it precludes the advancement 
of merit, the. due reward of learning and piety in the 
Church, aijd ought, by all means, to l>e prevented. The 
enormous wealth of fome of the proud, lazy,' ftall-fcd 
'^cclefiaftical monopolifts, might well bear the pruning 
k,aife.of reforqiatipn ; and the parings of their fuperflu- 
ities would fumifli out a decent maintenance for their 
poorer brethren — they (hould, indeed, thefe .poqr chil- 
dren of the Church (hould be allowed, toother up the 
crui^ibs from the rich meps'.tabJe. It is- at once a fliarae- 
ftiland pitiable thing, to fee theextrjsmes of poverty and 
riches in the Church, which is dignified with the name' 
ef eflablifhed. 

. , It is the wi(h of every ferious well-wiflier to the caufe 
of religion in general, and of pur eftabliOied Church. in 
particular, that the prefent Bill for enforcing the refi- 
denc^ofthe clergy, now pending in Parlianaent,' may 
pafs into a law. That provifion in the Bill, for aug- 
menting the falary of the po9r laborious refident curate, 
in-j)roportion to the revenue of the -ric{i, luxurious, ab- 
fent incumbent, is moil juft and falutary. - 1 cannot con- 
ceive, why the Bill (hould have experienced an pppofi- 
tion from thatdiftinguilhed patriot, Mr. Gratiap* The 
Bill is merely in imitation of one, which has been adopt-^ 
^d for England' Surely, it is ^not poffible,' that, any 
childifh antipathy toDt. Duigemn, the introducer of the 
Bill, could have operated on his manly and upright 
mind, to the. prejudice of a meafure, good in itfelf. It; 
is equally impoffible, that any motive of connexion with 
individuals, whofe interefts might be affeCled by. the 
operation of fuch a law, could influence the p^rlian^en- 
tary conduit of that upright fenator. — Neither will I 
fuppole him, in general, unfriendly to religion, or even to 
our Church eftabliihment— certainly t never knew him to 
lake fuch weak ground. He faid the circumftances of 
tjiis country and of England are difFerent^f it be fo, it is 
*n. additional reafon for enforcing the refidence of the 
cUrgy. If the country be fo backward in cultivation 
and manners, it is the more requifite to improve them 
^y fending among them miffionaries of decorum and 
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fo^ otdei*. n #ot!lia <»rtanrly fee 21 fnAft deffrABle a^tid 
itfeful thing, if one gentleman of learning, piety^ iad 
gtSKxJ «i6ral chara6ter, fhonld be obliged to refide in €Veipy 
^artfh, for the edificatidn of his heighbbiirs. • If th^M 
l^re not good habitations tt> be had in fome psFritheS) (^nd 
I. believe it ii feJdom the cafe) that is a better reafoki fof 
building gkbe houfes, than for difpenfihg with refi-^ 
dence. A non-refident cfergynian is the worft of abfen- 
tecs* 1 would beg you to redolleft, that the principsil 
parti^ the Aift is modelled upon the jB^^ftift Statute, if 
nbt copied from it verbatutti. If thfe refidence of the be- 
neficed clergyman ought to be enforced, it is prbper^ 
Mfo, to increafe the comforts of the curate, who rdfides, 
anid perfoirms all the duty. I am forry, therefor^, id 
karh that the C«ra:^s^ BiU has niifcai^riedi aiid that Mr. 
P^ ev^ti fpoke ftgainfi it*-^this bodes ill to the fucbeft 6f 
tile Riiildence Act. I am forry to thihk there muft be 
foitiewhere a diflike erf the Church government^ which 
may be traced to the ftwS^arian party in-thfe Hoiifev i^hci 
iave many //v«ri?3r iSf Jacoimffini or a perfenaldiftl-dftaf 
the Bifhops individusdiy. ^^ 

Thus, I have adverted tbfome'of the various diffitttM 
ties which fur round the prefent Minittry, hot \tith thb 
malignant pleftfure of an enemy, but the anxious folteU 
tude of a nncere friend. I would dwell the more on 
thefe difficulties, beCaufe I think they ihould leM t^^^ 
perfons, who are now iti power, to cherifli Ird^md^ whbfift 
theprinclples, on which they have cbtne into place, havi 
been ever prevalent^ and which gave ftich a decided pre- 
ference to their party, at the time of the great Regeinef 
(}uefiion. If it is not their principle, on every occafiO!l> 
todefpife and negleft their friends, andefpoufe and pt"©* 
piote their enemies, tliey will remember this conduft of , 
Irdattd with gratitude, and draw from it omens of future 
regard and attachment, in themidft erf their difficulties* 
The iincere affetStions art^ warm hearts of tht Irijh Mfa* 
tion were then with them. It ftiould be their policy to 
retain thofe hearts and affecSions. The Irijh Natipii alt% 
eiifily foothed and won, even by theprofeilions of kitld^ 
nefs. The greater the difficulties are, which furrouini 
the prefent Miniftry, the more cautious ihould they be^ 



tt alienating tJiofe, who^ are difpofed to fupport them* 
It fhouldie rccpJlecSled too, with i mikfufe or pity and 
gtatitude, that much of the pi^efentfufFeringsof t^eland 
ttiay be afdribed to the xlpright arid lo^al condudl which 
the people then parl\|ed. The condtidl tif the Irijh Na- 
tion towal-ds their Prince at the crifis of a Regen(yf con* 
ttibxrted'to accelerate the fatal meafure of an Unioni 

POSTSGRIPt, 

If lllfe foregoiiig Aee^fs were written fdme moiiths ago, 
immediately on the late change 6f Adtfiinifiration. The 
publication was delayed by accidehta not neceifary tb be . 
iiated here* Soine events have iirice happened, which 
have. changed many pafiages, which were predi^ions or 
fpeculations when the' Author wrotej^ into mere detail 
«}f fdiih 'f tjs circumfiance may foihewhdt diminilh the 
intereft that this Pamphlet might have exa(5ted, but does 
not diminifli the force of the arjgument. Much, howe- 
ver, remains to be verified, but, 1 fear, will be verified 
tpo foon* Since this Work Avent to Prefs, the Author 
ijas had an opportunity of feeing a large and elaborate 
Pamphlet, on the State 6f the Nation, written, with 
the exprefs purpofe of reconciling the people to p'eace, 
by depicting the deplorable fituation in which the prefent 
Miniilers found the country, on their entrance into of- 
fice, and the profpedls, which preferit themlelves on 
every fide, from the continuance of the war. This ela- 
borate Pamphlet is compiled from authentic documents, 
^nd writtim with confiderable ability, and is deferving 
of the hi ghelt credit,* as it is knoV/n tb proceed from 

fe' ' that 

♦ .It 16 afcnbei by many to Lord Holland^ by othei^ toMr. Sroughamy^ 
an able Writer. 

' The Pamphlet in queftion has exeited much atteiition^ and I do not 
wonder at it ; it deferves to be diligently perufed, |id unfolding many 
ftate arcana. " But, I think it a moft impolitic and injudicious publica- 
tion* . If ourfitoation 18 fo bad, and if peace is fo.HcccfTary to^j:«^- 
Ihndj and would be' fo detwmental to Buonaparte^ why proclaim, this to- 
the world ?— Why render peace lefs attainable ?— Why teach our enemy 
to infill on exorbitant terms ?. 
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tliatpart of the prefent Miniftry which is fa^vpuifable ta 
peace. The faift of its pu|>Iiegition, and its coatents^ 
flrongly corroborate my arguments againft the ftabiUty.; 
9? the prefent Miniftry ; and prove that the feeds of dil- 
cor4 are fown among them, and are. Kkely to fprout 
forth, and produce bitter fruits in a ftiort time. This ' 
Publication feems to be the comniencement of a paper 
war between the different parties in the Cabinet. It is, 
indeed, a direct attack on the war party— the whole ar- 
gument of it implies fuch a marked cenfure on their con- 
du(5l, and fuch reprobation of their pftticiples, as muft 
be the prelude to an open breach. Such a violent differ- 
ence of. opinions, opejily avowed, and ftrongly ioain- 
fciined, cannot long conlifll with goodteAper and mutual . 
cordiality. In dinother refpeft this Pamphlet confirms 
my obfervations.-^A great part of it is direfted tp fhew 
the fatal inCapacih^ and dreadful mifmanagement of the: 
late Miniftry, with refped to the fbreign relations ofEng^-^' 
lan4f and (hewS, that to the late Miniftry alone the total' 
proftration of the Houfe of j4t{firia muft be afcribed.— ^ . 
Who was the guiding fpirit of that Miniftry ?•;— Was it 
not Mr. P/V/i^— and does not every argument of that 
kind go to condemn the weaknefs, or prove the dif union* 
of that Miniftry, who, feeling and deploring the ten-* 
dency of Mr. Pin^s meafures, yet gave 'a fandHon to 
them, hy conferring fuch unqualified honours oh his^- 
themory ? This Pamphlet demonftrates at large what I: 
briefly ftated in theoutfet of the prefent letter, that this 
ftiewed a fecret difunion of the Cabinet, at the very 
commencement of their career, and muft damp our rcli- 
' ance on the iexertions of Mr. Fox, fince it fhews us that 
they were hot able, in this inftance, to prevent his col- 
leagues in office from committing an aft of great weak- 
nefsj and grofs inconfiftency, very much to their owrt^ 
prejudice ; indeed, an a&. of fuicide. _ 

In that part of my Pamphlet, where I advert to the 
fyftem- of Taxation, which would probably be adopted 
for Irelandi I had fuppofed, that a great part of the lup-' 
plies for this country, would have been raifed within the 
year, and fuch was the expectation of many. I find that 
Mr* i^^^r, an4 fome other very competent judges of the 

fubjed^ 
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fubje(a, aU objeiJted to the mode x)f a Lpah. TbLj was a 
Jm^eafure whkhj as a true friend, of IreVandy the Chancel- 
. lor of the Exchequer, in my opUiioDa (hould ha\re avoid- 
ed; and it was in the belief, that, as fuch, he Would have 
been unfriendly to tlje augmentaliiDin.of the Iri/h Na- 
tional Debt^ that I fuppofed he would have refofted to 
fame vigorous meafure, which would have borne the 
ftamp of genius and patriotifm^ inftead of contenting 
•himfelf with the obvions common place refource of ritij- 
' ning more in cjebt/ Can this be done defigHedly, to in* 
xreafe t^e ftate of mifery and fub}ugation of the country? 
if, after the example of this year, four ^illlions fhiill an- 
nually be added , to the d^hi^ Inland mW very (hortly 
reach tlie proportionate ratio of debt. Which tniitt fub- 
jetft her to equal Taxation with Gr^^/ Britain.'^ I have 
much reafon to fear, that we fliall be difappointed in;oar 
hopes of 'findiug any r^fources for the public e^^igisnciei^ 
in the exertions of.oeconomy and retrenchment.; Yet, 
how inany penfions might be fuppreft, with justice and 
.^^aive^fal approbation !— how mariy unnecefTary^. and 
,iinecua:e places might be abolilhed! I do not fpeak at 
.random-^I have read the able repoi't of the Commijjbners 
•€f Snquiryy laid before Parliament this Seflion. If the 
^Miniftry mean well to this country, and did.not coii|e 
into office merely to feed a hungry train of adjier^ntf, 
and reward the pofthumous fame of parliamentary o[^- 
pofitioD, they will confider this Report attentively. 
They may from it derive important information, to 
^.uide them, in plajis of ceconoray. They will fee two 
columns, in the Appendix to this Report, which niigHt 
furiiidi bbe ground- work for a fyftematic retrenchment. 
One condfts of places confeffedly unnecefllu-y-r-the other 
of place?, whigh the holders have' converted into fine- 
cures*-. 

Since the foregoing Oieets were written, the Oppdfi- 
tion have ventured twodivilions, and (hewn qohliderable 
talents for debate, as well as power of numbers. ' It .ap- 
pears tjxat the Chancellor of the Exchequer* has been 
. . . K ^ V ' forced 

..f Several obvious and prod'uftive articles w^re bmitted-^a'T^X ^ ofle , 
iSuinea per year an jaunting Cars would have produced a large fum— « 
ifilij v^cre they omitted and iron propofed to be taxed i 



forced to abandon his Tax on iron ; and It naay not b» 
eafy for him to reconcile the people to the Tax on private 
. brewing, as an ^pt fubflitntion, ' At the fame time it is 
whifpered, th^t the divifions in the Cabinet havernot bee^ 
healed, and that Mr. Fo^ has been pqtvpted on one or 
two queftions-r-prob^bly on the l\ibje<Sl of Negociatioqs 
fpr peace with France. The difficulties of the Miniftry 
are now incr^afed, by the decided hoftility of Pru^, 
(which they feem to have courted with an heroic rafbhefs, 
? gallant precipitation,^ and the indifpofition of Rtij^a to- 
'yvards any active e^^ertions in the north of Europe. |n 
this fituation, finding difficulties rifing like the heads of 
the Hydra — hopelefs abroad, thwarted and divided at 
home, there is room for thinking, that the moft ardent 
and independent part of theMiniftry, difgufted with an- 
ji^ive and vexatious oppofition without, and a fecret, 
frozen and embarraffing refiftance within ; and perhaps 
thwarted, j|t the fame time, by an over-rultng influehqe 
felt and under ftobd, but not to t)e. defined, may relin- 
guifli their lituations. The warm temper, and honeft 
irritability of Mr. fFindhm^ will be apt to lead the way 
|ri fuch ^ mpvement* We know how {ibruptly he left 
his ftation in Ireland^ vyhen he was chief Secretary 
to Lord Northington. There is a part of the prefent Minif- 
try, vvhichlias been trained in the fame ffchool with the< 
Oppofitiqn, and may eafjly coalefce with them in the pror 
'fpcujion of all the reveries of Mr. P/>/, and in the daring 
all the hazards of a war of extermination. I think one 
piav already perceivg fome fymptoms pf this, in the con-r 
duftof oId/?e/>V 

It may be aflced-rrrto what good end ferves the difplay 
pf the inftabjlity of the prefent Miniftry P-r-'Ifay — ^itan- 
fwers various good purpofes.— Jt is like the reminding 
an individual pf the (hortnefs qf this life, and the nea'r 
approach of his tranfit to another world. It will teach 
thejn, to Jet their hmfe in order y Jince to-morrow they may die. 
r— It will warn them, tobe circumfpecft in their condu(ff, 
^nd to cultivate the affedions and good opinion of the 
public, as their beft dependence, lince their tenure in 
office iij ft) frail, Jt ^i\\ reprefs the fpirit of placp-making 

an^ 
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3nd profuiionsR^the difpoiition to provide for friendsy at 
t:he public expenfe, by the eredtion of new Poards, and 
other devices pf that kind.* Such jobbing, under the 
pretext of Reform-i»r-fuch Jong-drawn and forward fpecu- 
Jations, will not fuit the tranfitory exiftence of » IVJiniftry 
<K>f paffage^ 

Vits^ fuxnma brevit fpem Iios yetat inchcmre hagam 
Jam te premet nps^ fabobeque-manei* 

The recoUecSlion, that their political diflblution may 
be near at hand, will produce a ferious and fober tem^ 
per* which will allay the youthful fervour and hey-day of 
newly acquired power, and lead them to think of making 
an edifying and Chriftian C3<:it — of figning their laft Will 
and Teftament, and bequeathing a legacy of cecbnomy^ 
retrenchment, ufeful regulations, good works, good 
laws, good example to their country. At the fame 
time, fuch a reprefentation muft be ufeful to Miniilry ; 
it will ferve to account for any indifpofition they may 
ihew towards providing for their retainers— it may be 
ufeful for relieving them from muchimpolrtunity and fo- 
licitation, by repreffing the eagernefs of expedlants^i 
who now befiege their Levees ; by (hewing them Viat 
places are of lefs value, than, at firft light, may appear; 
and may omv^ only the means of taking them out of 
their projl(l|-lilement, to fall with greater ruin, ix^to, 
iudden and \diufed eminence ^nd opulence^ 

Oim p^er audace qcpit gaudere Volatis^ 

utkrviiio^t Ducem : Coelic^ue Copld|ne l:aQi|s« 

illtiiis egit iter : Ovi^. 

But, I find that I have exceeded the bounds ufually al- 
lowed to Pamphlets. It is high time to releafe the 
Reader, and repofe myfelf# Many topics yet remain 
tintouchedrr^they may, perhaps, be the fubjeft of a fu- 
ture publication. 

f Sec Pf^bb^t'f Political Regiftcr, if ay 17th— 27th* 

rtNis, 
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INTRODUenON. 

Since the constitution of this cotintrf 
acquired its present form, and public bu- 
siness came to be transacted regularly id 
the great council of the nation> it has 
been customary in all important junc* 
tures, for our representatives to undertake 
a general investigation of the state of our 
affairs. The method of conducting this 
examination has varied at different periods, 
flometimes a motion for inquiry ha» been 

M 
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agreed to by the ministry, and their adrer- 
saries have been permitted to bring for- 
ward their propositions upon the situation 
ot the commonwealth. Sometimes the 
motion for inquiry has been opposed, 
while a view of the public misfortunes 
was given as the ground of claiming a 
solemn investigation. But in every case 
the inquiry has substantially been entered 
into, and has consisted always in the free 
and comprehensive discussion to which 
such motions gave rise. 

Those who have attended to the tactics 
of parliamentary debate, and remarked 
how greatly, the separation of different 
articles of charge assists the party accused 
m shifting off the attack from any one 
point, will easily admit the superior ad- 
vantages of such a comprehensive view 
of the actual posture of affairs, as we 
commonly denominate ^' a state of the^ 
nation,''' It happens, however, that se- 
veral years have now elapsed, preg- 
nant beyond all former experience in dis- 
strous changes, without any discussiofi of 
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this iTPholesome and constitutional nat}ire« 
In consequence, too, of certain recent oc-* 
currences, it has been found impossible to 
itivestigate at all, even in their distinct cha- 
iracter, those measures which occupied the 
government during the last vacation . And 
thus a new ministry is formed, and a 
new system about to commence, before 
the account has been settled with the old ; 
before the causes of our present calami* 
ties have been ascertained ; before the na* 
tion has been able to determine, either 
the extent or the origin of its dangers. 
^Greatly as this change o^ men and of mea- 
sures is to be rejoiced at, we may ven- 
ture to question, whether it would' not 
have secured more solid benefit to the 
country, had it been delayed until the wis- 
dom of parliament had been applied, to 
such a full discussion of the late calami*- 
tous interference with continental affairs ; 
and such a comprehensive review of our 
present situation in every particular, as 
can alone furnish the ground-^work of that 
radical change of system > in which our 
B 2 
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imlj remaining chance of salyatlon mast 
be sought* 

' It is. to be feared^ however, tbtt the 
ciiaBge of ministry has <]t|iriYed usaltOT 
gether of the benefits whidti -would haif« 
resulted from a parliameaitary investigation 
Bf these grave ftnd difficult subjects : and 
k becomes the norore nfecessaiy to attempt 
^iich a compilation of particulars, as m0j 
fL&sist .the public in examining the question 
out of doors.— With this view the foJlow-^ 
ing statement is dnawn up. It is a very 
humble attempt at providing a substitute 
for the information respecting the state of 
their affairs^ w:hich the people would have 
received from the deliberations of their 
representatives, had the formation of the 
new ministry been so long delayed as to 
have given time for an inquiry mto the 
state of the nation. 

This disquisition may conveniently be 
arranged under three heads — ^as it relates 
to the state of out foreign relations, our 
domestic oeconomy and our colonial 
Affairs. It is of the last importance that 
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the country d[K)uld be able to estimate th< 
nature and extent of its resources in each 
o^f these depatrtmehts ; «tnd to af^reciate 
the system of management in all of them, 
which has given rise to tJie unparaZtded 
dangers that at present surround us oil 
every side. After examining under each 
head the causes of our calamities, and fairl)r 
atating their real extent, we shall rii^ prtfy 
inquire if there are any changes of system 
by which the fate of the empire may yet 
he stayed. ' 
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FOREIGN RELATIONS. 

In discussing tlus primiary. and import- 
ant branch of the subject, it is necessary 
to dwell at greater lenjrth on points which 
have never been brought before the TTouses 
of Parliament, Of these the most material, 
isT;he late continental policy of the British 
government. We shall accordingly begiijt 
with an examination of the various particur 
lars presented by the history of the '*^ Third 
grand Coalition/* We shall then take a 
view of the situation in which it has left 
our external relations. Our attention will be 
directed in the next place toward the re- 
maining objects of foreign policy in the 
present crisis ; more particularly the state 
of the neutral questions; and we si all con- 
clude with suggesting the change of sys- 
tem which the previoiis deductions appear 
to prescribe, 

I. THE LATE CONTINENTAL ALLIANCE, 

1 , The first circumstance which strikes 
us in contemplating the system of nego- 
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tiation lately pursued by the British cabi- 
net is, that the documents laid before par- 
liament furnish no evidence of any at- 
tempts having been made to procure the 
mediation of our allies for an amicable ad- 
justment of our differences with France- 
As far back as May 1803, a direct assure- 
ance was given by ministers^ that they 
urould solicit the mediation of Russia, and 
in recommending this salutary measure, 
all parties cordially united, A communi- 
cation of a pacific nature was received 
from the French government at the begin- 
ning of 1805. His Majesty declined en- 
tering into any negotiations until he should 
consult his allies, and especially the Em- 
peror of Russia; but he expressed hixnself, 
at the same time, desirous of seeing such 
a peace established as might be consistent 
with security and honoun 

It is well known that the dispositions of 
Russia towards this country were never 
more favourable, nor her sense of duty 
towards the rest of Europe more strong, 
than at the time when the king returned 
this answeiu — Our cabinet then, with the 



«x>ncorrence of all parties^ stood pledge4^ 
to procure, if possible, the mediation of 
Bussia : The dispositions of France were 
officially announced, at least, tq hfi pacific* 
Eussia was engaged in confidential inteiy 
course with us : His Majesty was advised* 
pnly to delay entering upon an amicable 
discussion with France, in consequence 
pf that intercourse with Russia. — ^Might it 
nut have been e^tpected that our fabinet^ 
would seize this happy juncture, to pres^ 
for the mediation of a court at once so 
powerful and so favourably disposed, 
and thus to redeem its pledge, at least^ 
if not secure an honourable termination 
pf the dispute ? Yet i^ is not a little . 
remarkable, that in the whole mass of 
paper§ laid before parliament with a view 
pf detailing the history of the late negoti- 
ation, no traces whatever are to be found 
pf any steps towards obtaining the medi- 
atory interference of 'Russia* 

On the contrary, our coromunica-r 
tions with that power Jhave been from 
the beginning of a war-like nature. — 
tThe tre^f^ty of Concerts 1 1th April, 
18f05, the first result of our negotiations,^ 



is framed for the purpose of marching half 

9. million of men against Ftance, in the pa]f 

ftf England, (Art. III*.) That a mediator of 

ffiflerences should he in a respectable state of 

iStrength, in order to interpose with efiect# 

}s not denied ; but no power can assume 

^!ie functions of an umpire after forming 

such ^ concert with one of the con«* 

tending parties. It deserves further to 

be remarked, that the pacific inclinar 

tions expressed in his Majesty's answCT 

to the French message, appear never to 

have produced any efFect on our negotia« 

tions. The Cabinets of Vienna and SL 

IPetersl^urgh were engaged in the cor- 

irespondence ^hich gave rise to the war, 

as far back as November, 1304. The 

' British government was a party to this 

intercourse at the same time* The French 

message was communicated during these 

negotiations^ and no circumstance appears 

either in the official documents, or in the 

conduct of the parties, tending to shew that 

this pacific proposal produced any effect 

' Treaties, p. 9. t Supplementary Papers, p. 4. 
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upon the progress of an intercourse avow-, 
cdly hostile to France. 

But it may be s^id that the seizure of 
Genoa rendered it impossible for Russia to , 
mediate, or hold any amicable corre- 
spondence with France. To this various 
answers are obvious. The Russian loedi- 
ation was first thought of locg after the 
invasion of Switzerland — ^a violation of the 
treaty of LuneviUe infinitely more im- 
portant to the interest of all parties, than 
the anacxation of Genoa. The incorpora- 
tion of Piedmont, without any indemnity 
to the king of Sardinia, was made in ex-? 
press violation of the same treaty, and in 
contempt of specific engagements with 
Russia herself: yet this neither prevented 
Russia from oflering her mediation, nor 
our government from pledging themselves 
to accept it. But, in truth, it is absurd to 
lay any stress upon the seizure of Genoa^ 
when the first article of the treaty of 
Concert, concluded two months before that 
event, bound Russia and England to league 
against France in measures of hostility, 
^' without waiting for further encroach-* 
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ments on the part of the French govern- 
ment*/' 

Long before the seizure of Genoa, then, 
we had given up everj^ chance of Russian 
mediation, by our hostile league with the 
court of St. Petersburgh ; and that event 
was viewed with exultation bj the friends 
of the new war, as an additional means of 
rousing Austria and Russia to join us — not 
with regret as an obstacle to the work of 
pacification, which we had pledged our- 
selves to undertake. Even after our allies 
had placed themselves in a commanding 
posture of military preparation, and were 
fully disposed to embrace whatever plaa 
might be most effectual for x^estraining the 
encroachments of France, no attempt was 
made to avail ourselves of so favourable a 
juncture, for effecting that object in the 
manner pointed out in 1803, by the united 
voice of parliament. Our government 
seems only to^have been anxious that there 
should be a battle, and impatient but to 
see the fighting begin. This leads us to 

Treaties, p. 8. 
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the next remaric su^ested by the history 
of the late coalition. 

2. The league appears- to have had no 
precise or definite object in view^, To at^ 
tack France, and try the issue, is the only 
fixed point ^f concert. How far the allies 
were prepared, in the event of their suc- 
cess, to propose such an arrangement as 
night secure; the future independence of 
Europe^ may be determined by a consider 
tation of the purposes for which they ayow 
that the league was formed. These are 
stated in Art. ii. of the treaty of Concert*^ 
We shall begin with the independence of 
Holland* 

By the treaty of Luneville, the inde- 
pendence of Holland was guaranteed, and 
at the peace of Amiens France pledged 
herself to withdraw all her troops from 
the Dutch territories. It is of little mo-» 
ment to inquire by what circumstanjces 
the fulfilment of these stipulations was 
retarded. The war between France and 
Bngland finally prevented them from 
taking effect ; but France has repeatedly 
■ * Ti»eatie5, p.i). 
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declared her readiness to ev^uate H<]iUand 
as soon as the other points in dispute 
should be settled. Suppose the new con- 
federates were successful in the war, and 
demanded a renewal of the stipulations 
respecting Holland. France withdraws 
tier troops from that country during the. 
j)eace which ensues — during the period 
•w^hen it is not her interest to keep troops 
there. But as soon as a new war breaks 
otlt — as soon as the occupation of Holland 
'is of the smallest importance to France, or 
detriment to us, has she not the means of 
again orerrunning the Dutch territories in 
a* week? The whole of Flanders, from 
Ostend to Antwerp, from Antwerp to 
Wesel, is her's. No barrier remains be- 
tween the enormous mass of the French 
dominions, and the little, insulated, de- 
fenceless province of Holland. The 
strongest part of her frontier, the triple hne 
of fortresses wjiich surround France on the 
north, is opposed to the weakest side of 
the Dutch territories. Long before thfc 
guaranties of Batavian independence could 
possibly send a man to tl^e Rhine, the 
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French would take Amsterdam, and keep 
the country as easily as they can defend 
the rest of their provinces. The Hollanders 
of this age are no longer the men who in- 
undated their fields to defend their liberty. 
France has a party in the councils, and in 
the nation of the republic, and nothing 
could be more chimerical than to hope 
that she would meet with any resistance 
from the unaided patriotism and resources 
of this state. 

When, therefore, the new alliance 
|)rofesses to have in view the establish- 
ment of the Dutch independence, one 
of two things must be meant : either that 
nominal independence which consists in 
the removal of French troops, and which 
w^as guaranteed in the treaty of Luneville — 
or that real independence which consists 
in security from French influence during 
peace, and invasion during war; which was 
obtained for the Dutch by their own spirit, 
and the assistance of their allies at the be- 
ginning of the* eighteenth century ; which 
they only lost by the conquest of Bel- 
gium. To make war for the first of these 
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objects was evidently most unwise : it was 
attained by the treaties of LunevlUe and 
Amiens, and, when attained, was perfectly 
useless. To make war for the second 
object was quite absurd, unless those other 
measures were in contemplation, which 
alone could secure it ; and the treaty of 
Concert gives us no hint whatever of any 
such measures. We are, therefore, left to 
conclude that the allied powers wished to 
see Holland once more independent, but 
did not know how to gratify this desire ; 
that they had a general design of freeing 
the Dutch from French influence, but 
could discover no means of doing so; 
that, therefore, they resolved to attack 
France, but, if successful, they were not 
prepared with any specific demands in fa- 
vour of Holland. In so far then as the 
interests of Holland were concerned, the 
purpose of the allies was perfectly vague 
and indefinite ; it was merely the pur- 
pose of beginning to fight, trying their 
fortune, and afterwards finding out what 
they wanted. 

Nearly the same observations apply to 
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the independence of Switzerland, which is 
stated as another object of the coaHtion. 
At the^ peace of Luneville, France was left 
in possession of the bishopric of Bale, the 
Frickthal, Savoy, and the territory of 
Geneva. The two first of these possessions 
give her a complete command of the passes 
of Havenstein, and consequently of the 
entrance into the plain of Switzerland from 
the north ; while the acquisition of Savoy 
and Geneva throws open a passage on the 
south. With such advantages, it might 
be difficult for the Swiss themselves to 
prevent the return of the French troops 
^t any time. But all plans for the inde- 
pendence of that country must evidently 
be futile, which do not originate in a firm 
union with the inhabitants, and no such 
union could well be hoped for under 
the constitution established by the inter- 
ference of France. The league for making 
Switzerland independent, however, spe- 
cifies no plan by which such an object is 
to be accomplished. The allies seem to 
have thought, that after France should be 
conquered, they wo«Jld have time to dis- 
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-Ciover how Switzerland might be made free, 
and to settle whether Savoy was to be se»- 
parated from France, or the Frickthal 
_ given back to Austria, or Geneva restored 
to independence. 

The re-estabhshment of the King of 
Sardinia, in Piedmont> is another object 
of the coahtion. This must strike every 

. one as a strange proposition to come from 
the court of St. Petersburgh ; the court, 
which after pledging itself to obtain an 

.indemnity for his Sardinian Majesty, 
carried through the whole busiriess of 
the German indemnities in active con- 
cert with France, ahd suffered the scene 
to be closed without any mention of that 

^ Prinze's name ; the court which began in 

. league with France> to parcel out Germany 
among its dependants, immediately after 
Piedmont had been seized by France, in 

^ violation of hei: pledge to Russia. No less 
singular is it to observe, that the prime 
mover of this claim in the King of Sardi- 
nia's favour is England, which gave him up 
without a stru^le at the peace of Amiens ; 
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and then witnessed unmoved, the parti-' 
tion of Germany. But the singularity of 
the interest displayed for Piedmont is com- 
plete, when we find that the third party 
in the league is Austria, who now comes 
forward in concert with the cabinets of 
St. Petersburgh and London, to avenge 
the King of Sardinia's cause against France, 
when a few months before she had been 
dragooned into the spoliation of Germany, 
%y that very France, with the assistance 
of One of those cabinets and the connivance 
of the other. It is easy to perceive how 
little credit all those parties- are likely to 
get with the rest of the world, either for 
their honesty or their wisdom — for thdr 
disinterested zeal in behalf of Redmont^ 
or their systematic views of the general: 
policy of Europe. 

Moreover,, it would be difficult to ima- 
gine any less determinate or specific 
scheme than that of a war, for the re-^ 
establishment of the Sardinian family on 
the continent, *^ with as large an augnien-^ 
**" tation of territory, as circumstancesr wili 
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permit *.'* While Savoy belongs to France, 
while the Italian republic is subject to her 
sovereign, and the Ligurian territory is at 
least controuled by her influence; the 
inere restoration of dominion provided np 
security against the sudden resim[iption of 
that province as soon as France may find 
it convenient. This object, therefore, is 
as vague and ^indefinite as the general plan 
of rendering Holland independent, while 
Belgium and the left Bank of the Rhine 
t)elong to France, 

The bare statement of the next proposed 
object is sufficient to shewthat it belongs to 
the same class — *^ the future security of tho 
kingdom of Naples.*' Thpre is apparently 
something less vague in *' the evacuation of 
Italy by the French forces/* But if by 
Italy is meant Naples and the states of the 
church, the treaty of Amiens bound France 
to withdraw heir troops from thence ; she 
had entered into the same engagement 
with his Sicilian Majesty, and had stipu- 
lated with Russia, in general, toi*espec$ 

* Treat p. ». Art. %l. l.^te^C. 
C 2 
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the independence of Naples. These obli- 
gations were fulfilled by France immedi- 
ately after the peace of Amiens, and until 
the commencelnent of the present war she 
had no troops in the Sicilian territory, 
•When, however, she found it convenient 
to occupy it again, no obstacle was thrown 
in her way : So slender is the '' security" 
which ^aples can derive, froni France 
complying with such demands as the allies 
had proposed to make after a successful 
-war] But, if by the evacuation of Italy, 
the allies meant the recal of French troops 
from the Italian republic, Myc inay observe, 
that this was a most futile object of war. 
.The whole Cisalpine territory is substan- 
tially a province, of France; whether she 
^ 'rules it by French or by Italian troops. Sub- 
ject to her sovereign; governed by the 
^constitution which she has imposed ; ad- 
^ ministered either by her emissaries or her 
creatures — that province, even if entirely 
freed from French armies, would continue 
tinder the influence oi France, acknow- 
ledge her alliance, and receive her troops 
as soon as hostilities w^eje renewed. So 
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augatorj is it to propose, as the object of 
an offensive league, the single, unsupported, 
ineffectual measure of recalling the French 
army from the Cisalpine. 

The last object of the allies, is only in 
appearance, more vague than those already 
considered. '^ The establishinent of an 
^^ order of things in Europe which may 
.^^ effectually guarantee its security and 
'* independence." Here, as in the former 
>cases, we are left to guess at the particu- 
lars, and have no means of discovering 
-how the general end in view is to be at- 
tained by the concerted plan of hostilities. 
This is the character of all thie branches of 
•the sijheme, except only one, *Hhe eva- 
cuation of Hanover," — an object in itsdf 
so trifling, as not to merit consideration, 
among projects for the liberation of the 
world ; and placed, it should seem, at the 
-fcead of these plans, rather in compliment 
to one of the contracting parties, than 
from its value in the eves of the rest. 

A league, then, of unparalleled expense 
and vast risk is concerted, without any 
f>recise object but that of beginning a wax* ; 
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without any view more specific tban a 
vague desire of curbing the power of 
France ; without a plan more comprehen* 
sive than that of freeing from momentary 
oppression, a few detached parts of the 
French dependencies ; with no preconcerted 
scheme for securing their independence, or 
ibr carrying into efiect the general wish 
that has been formed to check French 
usurpation. — ^But, it may be asked, is the 
situation of Europe so hopeless that no 
means can be devised for accomplishing 
the grand objects which we have been 
rapidly surveying } Must Holland be uni- 
ted in fate with Belgium, and the Cisal- 
pine decide the destinies of the south ?— 
The consideration of these matters belongs 
to a future stage of this inquiry- At pre- 
sent, it is enough to have shewn that 
those objects bear no relation to the mere 
act of commencing a hostile coalition ; that 
the fortune of war might drive the French 
troops out of Holland and Naples, without 
rendering those states less ^dc^ndcnt on 
France; that the emancipation of Europe 
could only be obtained from, a war of this 
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description, in the most improbable event 
of its leading to the entire conquest of 
France ; and that the choice of instant hos- 
tilities, without giving any reasonable pros-» 
pect of success, in pr<Jsecuting the general 
jscheme, precluded all chance of paving the 
way to better times, by a gradual and peace- 
able arrangement. The only specific ob- 
ject of the coalition, then, was to make 
war upon France, and try the event. Let 
us next inquire, whether this object was 
prosecuted with such a degree of wisdom, 
as bestowed any title to eipect that the 
event would be prosperous. 

3. In order to attack France with a fair 
prospect of success, it was indispensably 
necessary, that the different states of the 
continent should feel how much their real 
interests required a diminution of the 
French power ; that their subjects should 
feel how much the cause was their own ; 
that all Europe should feel how entirely 
England interfered for the general good, 
and not for the purpose of buying an at- 
tack upon France. By our inteference:, 
•indeed, it was possible that the moment 
of their recal to a true sense of policy and 
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duty, might be somewhat accelerated. 
But no salutary or lasting conversion could 
reasonably be expected from such a sudden 
change as our intreaties or subsidies might 
work, before the na'lural course of events 
bad prepared them for adopting a new line 
of conduct. During the whole of 1802, 
Russia w^asnot only blind to the encroach- 
ments of France, she was actively assisting 
them ; she was leagued w4th that power 
in the new partition of Germany, which 
has been called the ♦'Settlement of Indem- 
*' nities'* — in other words : France having 
despoiled several powerful princes of 
their dominions, was now pacifying them 
with the territories of several weaker states; 
and Russia, by a cordial support, enabled 
her to accomplish what the Germanic body 
in general viewed as an unparalleled vio- 
lation of justice. In the same operation, 
Prussia, who had lost nothing, was an 
active coadjutor; and these three great 
powers w^ere thus, so late as the middle of 
1803, leagued together, for the purpose of 
aggrandizing themselves or their dependants 
at the expense, partly of Austria and her 
allies — ^partly of other powers, who had 
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teen, spectators of a contest, in which their 
Aveakness prevented them from engaging, 
Thisrmostunpromising state of things conti- 
nued during almost the whole of 1803, and 
until a coolness began to arise betweenRus-- 
sia and France ; not on any solid grounds ; 
not because France had made new en- 
croachments — but rather from certain tri- 
fling and personal motives. Our clear 
policy was' to have improved this change ; 
confirmed the alienation of Russia ; and 
P-ttempted slowly to heal the wounds 
which her late conduct had an evi- 
dent tendency to inflict on Austria. 
JBut to push hastily at any active measures 
— to hurry on an intimate union of two 
powers, lately in a st^te almost hostile; 
or even *tQ engage Russia suddenly to exr 
change her alliance with France, for an 
open rupture, was in every view the height 
of rashness and impolicy. Far from presr 
sing Russia towards so premature a con- 
duct, it was our interest to have restrained 
lier until both her own time and the time 
of Austria was come ; and, instead of re- 
joicing, that the seizure of Genoa gave 
both those powers a new desire to reisist 
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the French encroachments, it was our bu- 
siness to curb their sudden resentment^ 
until it' could be displayed with effect ; 
and to retard the moment of their attack 
upon France, until their mutual relations 
were cemented and their resources were 
ripe for so dreadful a contest- 
Let us consider whether this has been 
our policy. Hie documents laid before 
parliament, defective as they are in vari- 
ous particulars, furnish a most imper- 
fect history of the late alliance ; but they 
contain evidence quite suiHcient to convict 
us of having adopted and persisted in k 
line of conduct^ the very reverse of that 
which has just now been sketched. 

In November 1804 * the negotiations 
between Austria and Russia were going 
oh with a view to an offensive alliance. 
England must therefore have begun her 
operations at St. Petersburgh long before 
that period, probably before the end of 
1803, or immediately after the union be- 
tween France and Russia was relaxed. At 
any rate, it is certain that an alliance be- 

* Sir Arthur Pagefs Dispatch, Sup. Pap. p. 4. 
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tween this country and Russia existed as 
early as July 1 804, and was the subject of 
common conversation during the course of 
that mopth. The British cabinet, there- 
fore, took advantage of the very .first cool- 
ness that appeared between France and 
Russia, (chiefly on account of the Due 
d'Enghien's death) to offer subsidies and 
precipitate Russia towards a war. A sub- 
sidiary treaty was concluded with Sweden 
also, at the beginning of December 1804, 
But, without the assistance of either 
Prussia or Austria, it was obviously in 
vain to think of a continental war. Per- 
haps it was foolish to think of succeeding 
in such a scheme, without the co-opera- 
tion of both those great powers. Was 
it wise, then, to begin by engaging Russia 
and Sweden as principals, and trusting to 
chance for obtaining as accessories, those 
who ought to have been the principals ? 
It was for Austria that the struggle was 
to be made, and by her exertions alone 
tiiat it could succeed. Her resources were 
to bear the shock of the war, and her exist- 
ence was staked upon its issue. Yet we do 
not apply to Austria, but to Russia, or rather 
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wt first apply to Austria — we find she is not 
ready, or not willing to begin the war for 
her own interests ; and therefore we go to 
Sweden and Russia, who happen at the 
time to be in ill-humour with France, 
This was surely not the best way of secur- 
ing the cordial union of Austria. 

We have already noticed the terms upon 
which Austria and Russia were at the 
beginning of the Year 1803 ; but the jea- 
lousy which had subsisted from the affairs 
•of Switzerland in the last war, and which 
the business of the indemnities inflamed, 
received its last aggravation in May, 1804, 
from the promulgatiopi of the secret con- 
ventioa, Oct. 1801, between France and 
Russia, Austria now saw a neighbour 
whose ambition she suspected, and whosfe 
power she dreaded, acting in conjunc- 
tion with her natural enemy, as the sole 
arbiter of the south of Europe; taking 
upon herself the guarantee of Naples, Sar- 
dinia, and Rome ; and stipulathig for the 
general arrangement of the balance of 
Italy. Excluded by the successes of hejr 
enemy from all territorial power beyond 
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the Adige, she now saw herself . cut out 
from all concern in Italian affairs, by the 
interference of her former ally. In the 
temper of niind which such a discovery 
was calculated to produce, she found that 
Russia and France \gere involved in a sud- 
den quarrel. She plainly evinced her good 
dispjositions towards the latter, by immedi- 
ately acknowledging the Chief Consul's 
new title, which Russia and Sweden pe- 
remptorily refused ; and she took this oc- 
casion of assuming a similar dignity to her- 
self, against which Russia and Sweden pro- 
tested* — ^And this was the moment chosen 
by the British cabinet for applying to Rus- 
sia as the arbiter, the saviour of Europe ; 
and to Sweden as the other great cham- 
pion of the same cause ! Surely, if any 
principle in practical policy ever deserved 
the name of self-evident, it is this, that 
our interest was by all means to avoid 

* See Talleyrand's and D'Oubril's notes of May 
16, July 21, and August 28, I8O4. — Imperial and 
Swedish notes to the Diet, August 24 — 26, 1804.. 
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whatever might give umbrage to Austria ; 
to court her most, who must always be 
our best ally ; and if we could not effect 
a cordial reconciliation between her and 
Russia, at least to beware of taking such 
a part with the latter, ms must involve us' in 
the consequences of the disunion *• 

Having, however, made common cause 
with Russia, our next object was to ob- 
tain, at any rate, the accession of Austria* 
Nor can there be a doubt, that we availed 
ourselves partly of the formidable influ- 
ence of Russia — ^partly of our subsidies — 
partly of fallacious representations of our 
own strength, arid the dispositions of 
Russia; to force the cabinet of Vienna 
prematurely into a rupture with France. 
In order to demonstrate this, we have only 
to consult the Treaties and Supplementary- 
Papers. By the first separate article of 

* In the foregoing argument, it is not intended so 
much to state absolutely the sentiajents of Englisind, 
with regard to Russia, whose Jate conduct has been %9 
pure and magnanimous, as to describe the feelings of 
Austria, and the deference which those feelings might 
have been expected to oicet with from JEngland., 
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the Treaty of Concert, England agrees with 
Russia to subsidize Austria^ provided 
she shall take the field against France in 
four months*. This is a public article^ 
and intended for the inspection of Au- 
stria. But there is a secret article f 
addedy by which England engages not to 
refuse the benefits of the treaty to Austria^ 
if she shall take the field during any part 
©f 1805. This article was intended only 
to be used, if the threat contained in the 
former one should fail in bringing Austria 
forward. Tlie two articles are of the 
Same date. — Further, Lord G.L. Gower, in 
It dispatch dated Sept 3, expresses his 
hopes that the Austrian cabinet *' may he 
induf^d not to wait the issue ofthepror 
posednegotiations with France J,'* but to 
commence hostilities immediately. His 
hopes are founded on ^* the last dispatch 
from £he Russian minister at Vienna;*' 
where k appeases^ therefore^ that war h»d 
not been resolved upon in the last week of 

* Treaties, p. 11. t Tjpwties, p. 20. 

X Supp. Pap. p. I6r 
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August. T(Bt, at the very same time, the 
inarch of the Russian armies towards di0 
frontiers of Austria and Prussia, was for-* 
mally announced to the Austrian cabi- 
net*; and asfkr back as July l6th, offi- 
cial notice was gjven that Russia intended 
to put her forces in motion by the middle 
of August f. It is clear, therefore, that 
Russia was determined to act offensively, 
whatever Austria might resolve upon ; 
and that this determination Iwas used to 
quicken the cabinet of Vienna. According- 
ly we find, in the very able Paper of Aus- 
tria, entitled, " Plan of Operations J,'' 
the most decisive proofs of her unwilling* 
ness to come forward, A general view 
•is taken of the relative situations of France 
and Austria, and the inference is. drawn, 
*' that the maintenance of peace till, a 
more favourable juncture shall arise, 
seems to be infinitely desirable. '' rTKe 
answ;er of Russia, which is indeed a paper 

* Supp. Pap. p. 6, 16. f Supp. Pap. p. 40. 
X Supp. Pap. p. ^21. 
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ot Ytry inferior ability, combats thoae 
positions ; affects to view the situation of 
Austria as much more prosperous ; denies 
that any more favourable juncture can 
arise ; and concludes that Austria, " as-^ 
sured of the assistance of Russia and Eng- 
land, should not hesitate to renew the 
war as speedily as possible *." In enume- 
rating the inducements held out to Au- 
stria, the cabinet of St. Petersburghdoes not 
fail to notice " the immense sums of mo- 
ney which England is ready to sacrifice," 
and the ^^ powerful diversions which she 
will operate in Holland, Flanders, and 
Germany, perhaps even the regular inva- 
sion of France by her troops f .'* And that 
Austria did listen to such hopes^ we leani 
from her own minister at London, whd 
mentions the delay of England to attack 
France in the North, as the first cause of 
the subsequent disasters J. 

Such then was the unwillingness of An- 

* Supp. Pap. p. 30. t tbid. p. 29 & 30. . 

$ Ibid. p. 51 &c 62. 



Stria, and such the means emplb}%a to 
tring her into the late rumous contest. 
'-~And trtily when we reflect on the ex- 
liansted state m which the last w^ had 
left her ; wlien we consider the loss of her 
ancient provinces, best situated for offen- 
sive operations, and the various difficulties 
which opposed themselves to any attempt 
at calling forth the resources of her new 
acquisitions ; when we survey her finances, 
involved in unexampled embarrassment, 
and her cumbrous administration, check- 
ing in every quarter tlie development of 
her natural strength; when, above all, 
we think of the universal dread of a new 
'War, which prevailed through every rank 
of her people, dispirited by a recollec- 
tion of the last, and impressed with a 
firm belief in the ascendant of France ; 
when, to all this, we oppose the signal 
advantages of her enemy in every particu- 
lar ; — ^a compact and powerful territory, 
impregnable to attack, and commanding 
its neighbours from the excellence of its 
offensive positions j an army • inured to 
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war, and to constant victory ; an armed 
-people intosLicated with natural vanity, 
iMid the recollection of unparalleled .tBH 
Umphs ; azgovemment, uniting the vigoiir 
of military despotism with the energies of 
-anew dyimsty ; an administration, com^ 
iinanding in its service all the talents of 
the state ; finances, unburthened by the 
debts of old monarchies, and unfettered 
by the good faith of vns^v rulers ; finally, 
^a military expedition of vast magnitude, 
<at the very moment prepared, and appli- 
tjable to any destination which the changib 
.of circumstances might require— ^when 
we contrast these mighty resources with 
the remnant of her strength which AustriA 
4aad to meet them, we shall marvel but 
little at her backwardness to seiie the pre- 
sent juncture for beginning a war> which, 
4f unprosperous, must be her last. In a 
prudent delay she saw that every adran^ 
jtage might be expected;r--an improvement 
►of her domestic ^economy ; a gradual ame^ 
iioration of her political constitution ; the 
£iMrr^<^tioa 9f ib^se evils ia h^r ^B^itaf|r 

D 2 
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systemf which had formerly proved fatal ; 
the change of. conduct towards her fron- 
tier provinces, which the experience of 
last war prescribed ; the prc^ess of her 
rich dominions, and numerous and vari- 
olic population in civility and wealth ; the 
confirmation and extension of her foreign 
aUiances. On the other hand, most of the 
enemy's advantages were likely to be im- 
paired by delay ; many of thefn were pe- 
cuUar to the present crisis ; almost all of 
them were of a temporary nature. The 
pursuits of commerce might temper his 
warlike and turbulent spirit ; the formid*- 
hble energy of a new government might 
^ield to the corruption which time never 
fails to engender ; and though kept quite 
pure, could not but relax during the in- 
terval of quiet ; the constiti^on was likely 
to become either more despotic and weaker 
for offensive measures, or more popular 
and less inclined to adopt them ; for a na- 
tion always becomes a wiser and better 
neighbour in proportion as its affairs are 
influenced by the voicfe -of the commu^ 
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nity : The arts of peace must modify that 
system of military conscription which 
made every Frenchman a warrior: The 
remembrance of recent victories would 
gradually wear away, both in the army 
and the nation : Allies might desert from 
better views of their interest ; dependant • 
states might throw off the yoke, whea 
they recovered from the panic that made 
them bend to it ; neutral powers might 
be roused to a just sense of their duty, 
when a successful resistance seemed prac- 
ticable, and the re-establishment of the 
Austrian affairs furnished a center round 
which to rally : The army destined to in- 
vade England would probably fail in the ' 
attempt, or at any rate might be occupied 
in making it : Factions were more likely * 
to disturb the vigour of the government 
^when the continent was at peace ; nay, 
the chance was worth considering, which 
every delay gave, of some sinister accident 
befalling the chief, whose destinies in-'" 
volved those of France herself, and whose 
p,awer had not yet received its last consp-r 
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lidation. — ^Every thing then rendered » 
delay as hurtfiil to the enemy as it was 
desirable to Austria, and her allies. If 
France had been called upon to chuse the 
juncture of her affairs, at which a new 
continental league should be formed against 
her, not only with safety, but with emi* 
nent advantage' to her interests, she would 
have chosen the year 1 804 ; that the ope- 
rations of this league, after it had once 
been formed, should be delayed till the 
latter part of the year, she could scarcely 
have dared to hope. If Austria had been 
desired to name the crisis at which her 
present necessities, as well as the prospects- 
of bettering her condition, most clearly 
enjoined an adherence to peace, she must 
Jiave been blind, indeed, not to fix upon 
the same period ; and, if she had shut her 
eyes to her mo^t obvious* interests, it 
would have bepn the best policy of' her 
allies to undeceive her, and chiefly of Eng- 
land, who had no stay on the continent 
but Austria. But the blindness was our s ; 
Austria was alive to her true interests, as 
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laappUfjrprejvaiieji. upon her to seek cextaiD^ 
rniii, by partaking of oux ioi&ttmtion* 

-t WoiwwGometbexajijiaewrthwlJ^^ 
prospeete of : assistance from Prussi^^ the 
late aittempfe to. deli:^er the: continent wa& 
undertaken* Upoa this, part of the, sub* 
ject seyraal priricipks. are 8filf-«yident It 
isr manife^ that eyery^ ©fforfc should have; 
hffien niadfi^ and eveai any reasonable aa- 
oifice ofibred, for the; prospect ofi so ia- 
estimable an. adrantage^ aa the accessiojo: 
of: Prasjsia tq the league; Without h«r 
ca-operation^. ev^ry ch^ace; of ultimate; 
SMCcess wa& against thii allies; with, heft 
flid it was scarcdy poj^ible: their sehisrmft> 
could- altogether feit If she persisted: in- 
adhering to her neutmlily, tliis was at 
least an additio-nal reason, for the delay 
which so many other circumstances con^^ 
curred to recommend. But, at any rate,* 
it was theJ consummatioa of headlong im* 
|ratience to hurry oa the execution of the 
enterprizej before time was given to obtains 
a definitive, answer :^om Prussia, whe 
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ther fevourable or adverse to the views of 
the league. What shall we say, then, if it 
appears, that, far from waiting until Prussia 
had become favourably disposed, the allies 
did not even suspend their measures until 
she had given a positive answer ; that far 
from waiting to ascertain whether Prussia 
meant to join them, or remain neutral, they 
rushed into the war before they knew 
whether she was to remain neutral, or to 
take part with France !-^The documents 
laid before parliament, defective in every 
branch of the details, are peculiarly so 
upon this important subject ; but they 
contain, ^evertheless, sufficient evidence 
of the foregoing propositions, especially 
when coupled with the official communis? 
cations of the continental powers. 

In September, ] go4, Prussia declared ta 
Sweden her resolution to remain neutral^ 
and in December she heard of the subsi- 
diary treaty between Sweden and England. 
A notice was immediately given by the 
court of Berlin, that the king of Prussia 
^as determined to protect the neutrality 
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of the north, and his Swedish majesty V;^ 
warned against adopting ofiensive opera- 
tions against France*. At the beginning 
of 1 805, therefore, the allies had no reason 
to expect much from the side of Prussia ; 
but this transaction neither prevented 
England from indulging in hopes of suc- 
cess at Berlin, nor from hurrying on mea- 
sures at St. Petersburgh and Vienna, as if 
there was no chance of failure. 

In the ^' Plan of Operations" proposed 
by Austria, we find mention made of *' a 
great and important step which the Em- 
peror of Russia has taken at the court of 
Berlin,' from the result of which ^' the 
allies are to learn how far they may reckon 
upon the co-operation or neutrality of 
Prussiaf ." Neither the nature nor the 
success of this step is disclosed : but that 
the allies, while combining their military 
plans, were ignorant of Russia's determi- 
nation, is proved both by the foregoing 
passage, and by the folio wing particulars — 

* See Count Hardenberg's noie, Dec. 24, 1804. 
t Sup. Papers, p. 25. 
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I» the, Russian answer to. the pa^r just 
now. cited^ it is stated that Austria, beiiag? 
assured of Russia, '' will not be- under any 
great necessity of roainteining a force to 
observe Prussia*.'* Here, then ijs a coa- 
siderable doubt expressed as to the intenr 
tions of Prussia^ and all hopes of her 
co-operation seem to liave vapisbed* But 
soon after, thq uncertainty in/crease?, and, 
a hope of assistance is changed, first into 
fear, least she should oppose — and next 
into an expectation of her hostility. 

In the protoqpl of the conferences held 
between the Au3trian and Russian generaliSi^ 
July 16, 1 805 , for the purpose of arrang-^ 
ing the military operations of the allies, 
we find an express agreement;^ that the 
secpnd and third Russia^ armies shall be. 
'* employed on the frontiers of Prussia, for 
the purpose of rnaking demonstrations 
against her !•" And in the treaty of 
Concert between Russia and England,, 
there is an article (viii. Separate Art4) 

* Sup. Papers, p. 30. f Sop. Papers, p. 42. 
t Tieuties, p. H- 
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binding the parties to makeconunoacauao: 
gainst any state (meaningPrussia) ^ whicb 
may, either by employing its forces, or bjn 
too intimate a union with France, pretend* 
to raise obstacles to the measures of the: 
league." 

Thus we find that the scheme was en^ 
tered upon with the prospect of resistance 
fi-om Prussia ; that this was, however, riot: 
ascertained, but that the measures were 
nevertheless pushed forward ; and that» 
>vhen the details of the plan came to be 
settled before taking the field, the first 
service required of the allied powers wa* 
found to be ^* making demonstrations; 
stgainst Prussia ;*' either to induce her to 
join the league, or to prevent her from, 
opposing it. Nor were these calculations, 
however indefinite, altogether unfounded ; 
fpr it appears that, when the combined, 
armies took the field, they were kept in 
check by Prussia a whole month. 

Count Stahremberg, the Austrian mi- 
nister, in a note upon the causes of the de- 
feats in Swabia^ and the capture of Vienna, 
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ascribes these melancholy e\^ent8 in a great' 
measure to '^ the advance of the second 
Russian army being retarded more than a 
month, by the first armaments which the 
cabinet of Berlin threatened to oppose 
to those of the court of St. Petersbiirgh*.'* 
It was not then till the second week in 
October, and after the disasters of the 
allies had begun, th^t they knew any thing^ 
certain respecting the dispositions of 
Prussia, 

The accidental circumstance of the vio- 
lation of Anspach, which no one could 
have foreseen, first determined Prussia not 
to attack the members of the league*. 
Before that moment, they had reason to 
fear that she would not even be neutral, 
and they planned their defensive measures 
accordingly. But thromgh the whole of 
their negotiations and arrangements they, 
pressed forward in the daric. Far fromde*. 
laying their attack till they had disposed 
Prussia to join them, they began it with 

^ Sup* Papers, p. 52. 
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the prospect of her hostility, though, even 
of that prospect, they did not take time to 
be fully ascertained. 

The conduct of Prussia suggests two 
important observations upon the proceed- 
ings of the allies. In the Jirst place it 
appe^s that her warlike preparations kept 
the Russian armies in check for more than 
a month. Before the beginning of Sep- 
tember, therefore, the allies were convinced 
that, instead of her assistance, they had 
rather to reckon upon her hostility. Ad- 
mitting that this important point was not 
ascertained before the Russian army began 
their march,it was at least estabUshed before 
the first movements of Austria, and before 
her rupture with France was irrevocably de- 
clared ; for the Court of Vienna continued 
to hold a pacific language to the French 
government in its declaration of the third 
of September, and its armies did not cross 
the Inn till the seventh*. It is manifest. 



* See Second declaration of the court of Vienna — 
^* The court of Vienna has no other motive thun that 
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'therefore, that war was not inevitable for 
some time after the hostile views of the 
cabinet of Berlin were apparent, a;nd that* 
even the hasty steps which had been taken 
-by the allies might still have led to no fatal 
consequences, if they had paused as soon 
as the unfavourable dispositions of Prussia 
were displayed. To all the measures 
of rashness and imprudence, however, 
'ivhich marked this unhappy confederacy 
-from the beginning, the fatal error was 
now added, of throwing away the last 
chance of accommodation, when neW 
obstacles to the success of the wat 
daily arosfe ; of finally breaking the 
peace, at the very crisis when the hos- 
tility of Prussia rendered the war utterly 
^hopeless. 

But, in the liext place, when the senti- 
ments of the court of Berlin received a 
<8udden change, from the violation of 

of maintaining peace and friendship with France, and 
securing the general tranquillity of the Continenc/ — 

-Also Proclamation, Sept. 21, i805, of the Archduke 

^hari«S'tQ tbearmy iflJtaly. 
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Anspach, and whea they became, upon 
the whole, unfayourable to France, if not 
jfkvotirable to the coalition, it seems won- 
derful that no attempt should have been 
made by England to avail herself of this 
happy revolution ; — not indeed for the vain 
purpose of inducing Prussia to join the 
league, which the very day before she had 
been prepared to oppose — but in order to 
use her new enmity towards France as a 
means of regaining the ground which the 
allies had lost by their rashness, and of 
submitting the whole dispute to Prussian 
' mediation, before it went further, at a time 
ivhen France would have listened to what^ 
ever came from Berlin ; while the forces 
of Austria were not irreparably injured, 
and the. armies of Russia were still unim- 
paired. It never could be expected that 
Prussia would at once take the field, how 
mucji soever her dispositions might have 
been suddenly improved. Before she could 
prepare either her resolution or her forces, 
the French were sure to push their suc- 
cesses against the Austrians the niore 
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strenuously that they had a prospect of 
opposition from a new quarter. . Nothing, 
therefore, was more obvious than the 
policy of obtaining some delay at least, if 
not a safe retreat from our dangerous po- 
sition, through the sudden good wishes o 
Prussia. But the same blind zeal for mere 
fighting prevailed, which had led to the 
occupation of Bavaria. The allies con- 
tinued in the field without any attempt 
to attain what alone could save them; 
and England intoxicated with the chime-- 
rical hope, that the events of one day 
would root out the policy which had been 
growing up at Berlin for twelve long years 
of various fortune, anxiously urged on the 
work she had begun, and counted upon 
Prussia as a sure resource. 

It is indeed highly probable that the an- 
cient jealousies of Austria and Prussia, awa- 
kened by the late transaction of the indemni- 
ties, opposed obstacles to any cordial union, 
even at this crisis of afiairs, and might have 
prevented the measure of attempting an ac- 
commodation with France through Prussiaj, 
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-whidfi circumstances now suggested. But 
this rivalry formed no part of our estimate 
when we entered upon the war. No step* 
had been taken, indeed no time had beeii 
allowedj for any attempt to overcome it ; 
and we have ourselves only to blame, if 
untoward circumstances, overlooked by 
our blind impatience to ?ee the continent 
inarms, have eventually frustrated the cali 
culations into which they did notienter : We 
have ourselves only to blame, if we formed 
a league which could not succeed without 
the cordial union of powers divi(fed by 
long hatred and recent quarrels ; huN 
ried the allies into critical situations, where 
perfect unanimity alone could save them ; 
and gave no time for those measures of 
conciliation, without which, it was vain to 
expect even the semblance of cordiality** 

* It 15 inconsistent with the plan of this inqiiir.- to 
Cite any authoritie . which are not official ; but a very ek* 
traordinary tra.tha lately been puhli hed by Mr. Gcntz, 
which, from partic^ular circumstances, desefvd^ to be 
noticed. Ifs ir^erfority to all this gentleman's other 
writings is "tO striking, that nothing but the Uncbntra* 
dieted avowal of -his -n^me on the title page could have 
ioduced any one to think it the production ^f his pei). 



^6 . A^ ^uiav iKr0.THi: 

f ^ {iariag now traced the^^ impolicy 

ifl^h gavis iMc to the kte tlMd&eei ^md 

r ^recipk&ted tiie coiife4esftt^ mio ^ymt, 

1 <fro thall diiiect Qvsr attentions P(^ 1^ f ^ti^ 

.=^ aidar^ron that aeei^a^pankd ^e ffem- 

: tions of the ki^ve. Of tkm^ H^ most • 

- TCsnarkabtei and tbe iqboat ca^lafsiyo ki/its 

, efecte^ k a i^tracige want of concert whkh 

, ^l^ppeoh^ frwn the cdmmeiieemeat between 

: the two priiicif^ |tortie*-~Ei]^}aia<t ^4 

^ ^wtria: England the prime looter and ^ul 

: i>f the uilioQ, and Austria its main ^u^portv 

Jtthong 6thei^ 'singulat Assertions', it cbnkiii^ '■'t>ttt 
yfhich. requires either a conttadictioa or ^^ckf^w-- 
" icdgmcnl by the members oF the late cabinet — that 
. a treaty was cdtiduded betwcien ktissia mtd PfiHsilk 
before last December. No such treaty h?s been men- 
tioned in the papers laid before parliament ; yet 
? «urdy a foil stxtemeat of its contents would h^wbeen 
much more decorous, than such an allusion to it as Mr. 

* Ocfftii herfc makes. He adds, that he is f>laced^ln S^a*- 
.. tions which enabehim to " see into th^ secret move- 
^ meats of the different political springs, of which the 
.. .events ive now witness arc the visible results'^-^p. 'iS* 
^ - Now gs bis place of c^unselhr at war is merelv nomi^j^al, 
"■ (however creditable the title may be,) and as he is not in 
:l the confutenoe ^f the Austrian court, Jt ijs. d^culi. tp. 

jmagir.c what situati<m he can fill, except he may have 
.-€njoy«i the confidence of the Engli.'^li cabinet ^^ If he 

• .. did — if a foreigner was, adipitted to this confidence, Uiere 

k room for inquiry ; and If a confidential agent has tol4 

f^ %£^^m. of a Pni$dkn tfesity^ veh}^ j^ ^teutiit^thhelii 
om parliament ? . _ 
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It c^not fail to strike any one who 

jienides the jddcuinents kid before parHa* 

aideiit^ th^ tiiroi]^hpttt the whole of the 

lajte nejprodatioiis^ Austria has kept h^iel^ 

sttidiously aloc^from air^ direiSt intercourst 

iidtk this Gountrir ; ttiitSl the moment that 

ar subsidy is to be ^giveit^ lio <sommunica«' 

tion cidbsts between the twx> j^Wers. We 

bare treaties wi^ Russia and with Swed^ 

Imt not one Wilh Au^triiu Whattreif 

comes ^m Yxenna, comes throuj^ St» 

^tersburgh^ Our corresj^n<knce widb 

Austria is carried on by means o^ oat 

Jiussian alliance ; our rektions with the 

i&mperar^ the ancient ally o£ Engknd^ sa^ 

.the main-stay of her x^ontinental induetlt^ 

shrunk into a sort of appendage to ouf 

concert with the Kcurthem Po\vers«p*-th» 

inv^tors of the armed neutrality^ th|l' 

.CKecutois of the Gernum indemnities^ and 

the recent confederates of France. In 

order to be sati$^ed of the extent to whiclk 

euratiaiationikim Austria hasproceeded^ 

it is necessary to examine the whole o£ 

the treaties md dispateheft llukMlM^htft^ 

M » 
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made, public. But we shall mention a 
few of the most remarkable proofs, as a 
clue to the more ample investigation of 
this alarming topic. 

The uniform anxiety of Austria to ap- 
pear wholly unconnected with England, 
is one of the most singular features in 
the conduct of the late continental alii?* 
ance. By ah article * added to the Treaty 
of Concert it is stipulated by Russia- on 
the part of Austria, that in case those 
two powers should, at the opening of the 
campaign, disavow their connexion with 
England, yet as soon as the warjis fairly 
begun, they shall acknowledge the con- 
nexion. Thus the appearance of a con- 
cert with England, was so odious on the * 
Continent at the time which we chose 
for stirring up the new coalition, that our 
confederates stipulate for permission to 
begin their operations by asserting a di- 
rect falsehood in order to conceal it. Fur- 
ther, when England agrees to subsidize 

. -* July 24, IS05. Treat, p, 24. 
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Austria, in case she shall come forward 
within a certain time, the stipulation is 
fiiade, not with the court of Vienna — ^nol 
in consequence of the relations subsii** 
ing between that court and the cabinet 
of St James' s-^but with the court of 
St* Petersbuighi and " in consequence rf 
engagements subsisting betweent Austria 
and Russia**:'* In the same spirit is the 
settlement of the plan of operations be- 
tween Austria and Russia, by diplomatic 
correspondence, and conferences of mi- 
litary counsellors ; from all which Eng- 
land is carefully excluded ; nor, indeed, is 
she once mentioned in the course jof them, 
except at the moment when subsidies ai« 
to be considered, and then some notice is 
taken of her t» This anxiety to appear 
unconnected with England, is so remark- 
able, in the whole conduct of Austria, 
that even in the proclamation after the 
capiare of Vienna, when the emperor is 

*. Treaty of Concert. Sep. Art. Treat, p. 11, 
t Treat, p. 32. Sup. Pap. p. 39, et seq. 



bopes ^)viudi s^ i^anain, he enumonites 
"tlie great and anexfaausted reaour^er 
^BPluch lie fiiidii in the fbrees ^ ltt» ^big^ 
cIEes and friends, the en^pennr of RuuHft, 
sod the king of Frasffia/' and makes' no 
idtusion whatever toEn^aad, the mam 
luring of tfic -war*. 

But the anxte^ to «md the teafi^ 
^ rach A o>acert as weH as the tepifeait^ 
ance of it, on^ the Woment ^^ist «uh- 
ladies VfGK xecjuired, is strikki^ Sha^* 
tiaied by the tdtal eacclttsion o{ ihot 
JSas^A minister att VieQna,,6rQm all shar& 
in*^ the negotiations carried on witfi ttie 
RiQSS&m mhiisterat the same court ; and so 
'wcmdafaBy well were the eainnet ofhoa^ 
don gained OTcr to second this plan, ^t 
they seonto^ have kq)t tit»eir envoy in, 
irtter i^f^ranoe of what iiras going- on 
ho^ a* St. Fetanhmgh and Yjenna^ nn- 
tA everjr Gazette writer in £tirGpe<%as 
4Maqiiainted with the whde hammss, 
This forms so singohir and so instructive 

* P^claiition ol Bruim, Nov. 13, 1805. 



a ^kam^m ^ ism JMKpt»ti«Qji, ^h^^. 
^v» ««4^ fffyt jm>^ swticulwly to tb(Q^ : 
pftm ^i^ imiffft wMn iUi);st^ it» 

A^Pg^t, (Jwi^4» iramiHt MyO» afl4,. 

romri «U «»|oBff to difcoirii^ ifee itcw* < 

QQiM liy h»^ o1t^r^ ^bs^iratiou, ajxd tun 

bifi 4»99a^c^ ipf Ai^gvwt ?9t*^ iu&rm* 
©wr ^vfi;awp«ot tbftt be has nt l«:\gtb; . 

ten montto : ^ ^M ^ttt tbe ^nme . 
time, tib© wtse «ffF?t was oWMnwiipftlMl 
to Um (by .lior4 O. h. -Qow^r, The tswi'- . 
90& of bis ;bi^ nt ^9gtb iiitraatod mtb 
tiie traMAe^Qn Pfeodiijr JippeAcsc t^- 
C9«rt pf Viefiftft <|0|)c^ve that it wjjl . 
he msufe cQ^veiwqnt to treat directljr - 
th»»i^ MiP <al^«t the iu»<rimt of tiu^ ;. 

* Sup. Pag. p. 1 , 2, & J. f Il)id. p. 4. 
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subsidies*. In his dispalch of Septem-* 
Ber 5, the same envoy states, that he has 
fearnt ^om Count Cobenzel, that he may 
soon "expect a communication relative to 
the British pians respecting Naples f. 
From the declaration of the Russmn 
dabinet, August 7> it also appears, that 
the terms upon which England and 
Austria were to treat had beeii dilScussed 
at Vienna, on the 7th of July, by the 
tninisters of the emperor and the Russian 
envoy, while the British envoy, though 
upon the spot, was not even aware that 
any Such intercourse was cartying on J. 
But the most singular of all the proofs 
which these documents afford of this 
point, is contained in Sir A. Paget's ex- 
cellent dispatch of Dctober 24, in which 
he enumerates with distinguished abihty, 
the causes of the failure in Swabia. "in 
settling the plan of the campaign,;* says 
he, ** it must have been calculated that 
previous to the opening of it the Russians 

* Sup. Pap. p. 1 4. t Id. p. 1. X Treatr. p. 31 & 32, 
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would have joined. Thisf, in tnitb, how- 
ever false and extraordinary, was the ^eal- 
cukition which was made. Upon what 
it was founded I cannot exactly sayV* 
Now it happens that this calculation never 
was made ; on the contrary, hoth in the 
Austrian plan of operations and the Rus« 
sian answer to it f , the impossibility of 
the Russians arriving before the cam- 
paign should begin, and the necessity of 
the Austrians sustaining the first attack 
alone, is explicitly stated. The same ad- 
Qdission is ^lade in the calculations of the 
mihtary conference, held July 1 6, to dis- 
cuss the plan of the campaign J. There- 
fore, it is clear, that as late as the 24th 
of October, our minister at Vienna was 
utterly ignorant of the miUtaiy confer- 
ences darned on in that capital, upon 
the measures of the coalition, as far back 
as the lOtb of July, and of the diploma- 
tic correspondepce upon the same subject, 

f Sup. Pap., p. 12. t Ht P- 30- t Id. p. 40. 



which fiad passed between Gxt two kn-* 
penal courts at a still earlier period. 

This is k very serious dharge either : 
agidiist tiie British dabinet, or their en^- 
roy, or both. When the a^trsof the 
league were discussed* at Vienna, the pro- 
per person to attend the conference on oitf 
part was our envoy, and not the amh^s- '■ 
sadorof Ruissia. Austria seems, indeed, 
always disposed to prefer treating with' 
Russia; but bur envoy ought at least to 
liave been fuUy informed of the intercourse 
Aat siibsisted, especially afler Austria - 
commented to hold a direct communicationf 
with him; If he was unworthy of such ^ 
confidence, hewas unwordiy of his post,' 
and the blame of the cabinet, which kept - 
hira on so important a station during so ^ 
critical a juncture; is aggravated tenfold, - 
If "he had from any cause become di^a-' 
greeable to the court where he was' sent to^ 
reside, he was nottbe person to represcfnt - 
t!ic mpvejr of the new league in the coun- 
cils of the chief confederate ; and the 
English cabinet instead of retaining him 
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at such a post, to the extreme detriment 
of die common cause, i^ould have re- 
placed him by a person against whom 
similar objections did not exist. But 
we are &r from i^uspecting that this 
was die case: It remains then, for the ca« 
binet who superintended this strange ne- 
gotiation^ to explain the reason ci their 
unwillingness to confide in their own 
agent, and the aversion of the Austrian ca« 
binet to communicate with him. 

When we survey the whole machinery 
then, by which the grand coalition was to 
be moved and regulated, we discover 
nothing but wesdeness and confusion — a 
total want of strength in the materials; of 
a^dii in the arrangement of the parts ; of^ 
liannony in their movements. En^land^, 
the main^spring of the union, is not suf- 
fered to communicate directly with Au»^ 
tria the great moving power; while the 
intercourse with such a petty member of 
^e system as Swedeq, is constant and 
intimate* Russia, ealcolated by nature to 
operate HSl agrand auxihary to Austria^^ 
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is first made the centre of the movemcnti 
and then the balance and director. . The 
instruments of communication employed 
by England, are either distrusted by her- 
self or by her allies, with whom they are 
nevertheless stationed to the .exclusion of 
fitter instruments, and the increased de- 
rangement of the machine. But above all, 
though England furnishes the sinews of 
the war, and originates the whole opera- 
tion, she is not allowed a single voice in 
directing or controuling it ; she is excluded 
from all influence over the operation after 
it is once resolved upon ; studiously re- 
pressed at all times, except when the 
wheels cannot move without her assistance, 
and even then only, permitted to interfere 
with her services, and compelled to ab- 
stain from ad\dce. 

Now it may probably be stated that the 
powers of the continent would not coa- 
lesce withes on any other terms; that 
from dislike pf our active interference , in 
continental affairs, they reiused toinvolve 
tjiemsdvesin a more close connec^on witl} 
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US than the necessitous state of their fi- 
nances required; that from dread of of* 
fending France before the scheme was inai* 
tured, they would not acknowledge the 
extent of their intercourse with us ; that 
from these motives they refused to give us 
any share of influence in arranging the 
measures of the league, and even declined 
admitting us to an intimate knowledge of 
their concerted scheme.— We believe 
there may be much truth in this statement, 
and that it will contain a just account of 
the malter>. if to these motives of repug- 
nawce, we add a great distrust of our.politi- 
cal wisdom in continental afiairs; and per- 
haps some doubts of our good faith, arising 
from our conduct in former wars. But the 
existence of these prepossessions against us, 
is the very reason why this juncture should 
•not have been chosen for a new coalition ; 
and whatever may have been the motives, 
the repugnance of Austria and Russia to 
ally themselves with us, was a sufficient 
argument against pressing the formatioq of 
a league. Austria would not give us bet- 
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tar ttTitis, you say — That is no reasoft for 
inaking a confederacy upon bad terms^ but 
a perfectly good reason for waiting till 
better can be obtained. There was no ab- 
solute necessity for making war on France 
in the summer of 1 805. It is f^ be hoped 
we were not in such fear of invasion, as to 
buy the short respite of a diyersion at any 
price : Tbere was no pressing occasion, so 
iar at least as the country was concerned^ 
fbr having a continental campsugn finished 
liefore the session of parliament began : It 
is to be hoped that our representatives 
would have grfuited suppUesr without the 
stimulus of a war in the circle of Austria; 
and a confidence in the wisdom of govern* 
ment might have kept them in good htt«- 
Aiour^ without the fearful amusement of 
battles betvineeh French and German 
armies. After we had unwarily begun a 
new coalition, we might have paused wiiea 
we found the obstacles to its success so 
ln$urmountahle4 There was no fatality to 
make us persist in arming the continent, 
when we perceived that the powers of 
Germany woiild neither unite together nOr 



^cQnfidie in us« We should have sacrificed 
nothing but oui: temerity^ and lost nothing 
but our too sanguine hopes, had we pjut 
off the executicm qf our rash design, when 
we discovered that Austria would not treat 
directly with us ; that she durst not avow 
piur ^eadshifs until Russia came up to pro- 
tect her &om the consequences of ^uch an 
admission ; that the ^binets of Vienna 
and Berlin, could not be brought to^foi|^ 
• Silesia and the Ijadenmities* It wad an 
ampk ground for refusing to complete the 
lej^gue, 1that the aUks would give us no 
voice in formii]^ the plans of th^ cam* 
paign, ^ even in anan^ng the sjstem ^ 
the war ; ti^a^ they for the first time re* 
j^ognised the enemy's /favourite policy of 
> excluding tx9 from the continent, md 
would not hear awhisp^ from us until the 
moment wh^n our money was wanted. 

But every part of ow conduct is marked 

; with the same deplorable impatience w^hich 

, prompted the first step* Having in our 

jrashnesB resolved to make a league, not« 

withstanding the unfitness of the tinpies, 
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the same temerity made us permst in our 
scheme, in spite of the backwardness and 
distrust of our allies. We hurried on 
matters to a new coalition, at a moment 
when the enemy alone could lose by adelay ; 
and pressed forward the coalition to a new 
war, when our allies, spiritless and ineffi- 
cient in themselves, would neither suffer 
us to participate in the formation, nor in 
the knowledge of the common schemes* 
*' Make war" — ^was our cry—*' successful- 
ly if you can, but make war. — League 
against France — ^wisely and cordially if pos- 
sible, with such a union amori^ yourselves 
and such solid help from us, "as may give 
some small chance of safety, if not of ad- 
vantage — ^but at all events league against 
France." Thus a, coalition and a campaign 
were the only objects in the contemplation 
of our government, and they fatally attain- 
ed their wish ; they got up the concert of 
St. Petersburgh, and the invasion of Bavaria. 
There was a convention and a war, how- 
ever, which they did not bargain for ; the 
enemy was as rapid in completios the pic- 
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ture as th^ had been in preparing, the 
canvas ; the finishing, too> for so hasty a 
performance, was wonderfully harmoni* / 
ons with the original design — he gave them 
in a few weeks the conquest of Austria* 
and the treaty of Presburg* 

6. We now proceed to follow the na 
tural development of the errors which 
presided over the formation of the league, 
and mingled themselves in its composition. 
To the total exclusion of England from 
her just and natural influence in the ar- 
rangement of the war, the disasters which 
followed may in a very great degree be 
ascribed. We shall enumerate a few of 
the faults committed by the allies, which 
our interposition might effectually have 
prevented, and of which we mu:st share the 
blame if we could have interfered and 
did not* 

(l.) To some it may perhaps appear ex- 
travagant to maintain, that England should 
have interposed her voice in the nomina- 
tion of the Austrian generals. Yet it is 
certain that upon former occasions she 
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used this privilege, and that she has ire- 
quently named the commander of an en- 
terprize to which, besides her s'ubsidies, she 
contributed in a very limited proportion. 
How attentively Russia was listened to on 
this point, we have clear evidence in the 
'* Protocol of conferences." The Russian 
court expressly refuses to place her troopitf 
under the command of any one but an 
archdiike *. There was no risk of Eng;Und 
making such a stipulation : oii the con- 
trary, had she been allowed to concert 
upon this important matter, it would have 
been her duty to enforce the sacrifice of so . 
absurd a condition. Were France to have 
such a connection with any of her allies as 
we attempted to form with Austria and 
Russia; were her interests closely involved 
with the success of the common opera- 
tions ; were she engaged to give for the 
troops employed, at the rate of twelve 

* Sup. Pa]^. p. 41. Not meaning the ArchduEe 
Charles — ^but tn the case of his being ittdisposed^ 
providing that nooie but an Arx:hduke shall succeed 
»im 
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pounds ten shillings per man yearly, that . 
more than trel)le the amount of their pay — 
can we doubt that she would insist upon 
a voice, in the great question of chusing 
to whose talents and fortunes, the fate of . 
the enterprise should be committed ? The 
choice of general Mack was in every respect 
singularly injudicious ; from the authority 
of Sir A. Paget, we learn that he was ex 
tremely disagreeable to the archduke. He 
prabably owed his appointment to court 
intrigue; but the archduke*s strong pre- 
judice against him, whether founded upon 
experience of his character, or upon mere 
personal dislike, if that illustrious prince 
can be suspected of such a motive, was an 
insurmountable objection to his employ 
ment. He had formerly been eminently 
unsuccessful in Italy. Those who served 
with him in Flanders thought meanly ot 
his talents. That he was a man of mili- 
tary detail, an excellent quarter-master-ge- 
neral they admitted : that he understood his 
art in theory too, and could combine a good 
military plan, was not denied. But the 

P2 
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best jui^n^ii 6« ow»ai?my, believed liuw 
to be devoid of that versatility of genius, 
which enables a commaoder to vary his^ 
j^reconoerted schemes with the suddens 
change of circumstances ; they even knew 
him. to be deficient in tfiat presence of mind, 
which gives a kader the command of his 
personal recourses, under an unexpected 
teiti of affiiirs ; in other words, he vras 
understood to have precisely ^ose defects 
which most completely disqu^ified him* 
fcr opposing the captains of France. This- 
opinion of general Mack was stated by of^ 
£cers af high, rank and great respecta- 
bility in the British army,, long before the^ 
surrender of Ulm. If our cabinet knew 
it and neglected it,, their culpability was- 
great: but still more have they to answer 
foT, if they were ignorant of what might 
Bo easily have been ascertained. 
- (2.). A grand error was committed by 
the Austrians in passing the Inn^ and 
eanying the vrar at once into Bavaria, 
before the Russians were near to support 
«bem. This has been fully exposed in. 



Sir A. Paget's dispatch tff October 24 *i 
;3tnd had he been admitted, like the Russian 
«nvoy to the conferences at Vienna, wq 
are entitled to presumie, that the influeni* 
of England would have been exerted to^ 
«:coniniend a wiser plan. But it is not 
merely in this point of view that Englaii<| 
should have interfered to modify thfc plan, 
<)f the campaign. The violation of the 
Bavarian neutrality, with the cirown* 
stances of injustice affirmed to have *t* 
tended it, would have called imperiously 
for the interposition of an ally, who, from 
her disinterested views, was the proper um- 
pire between those <&teighbburing powers^ 
and whose pure principles of continental 
policy Were committed by the oppressiioe 
•measures off her confederates. 

The suppression of evidence prevents 
lis from ascertaining tiie precise extent of 
the injustice done to Bavaria. The ac- 
«count given by the elector, is in a matei^al 
degree at variance with that of the Aus- 
trian governmeAt. The fcrmer states his 
desire to remain neutral, and asserts that 

f Sup. Pap. p. !!• 
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Austria rendered this impossible, by sud- 
denly demanding an incorporation of the 
Ovarian with the imperial troops ; . refus^ 
jng to hear of any alternative but the im- 
mediate dismission of the whole Bavarian 
army; and instantly following up these 
violent demands with seizing the electoral 
'dominions^*. 

The emperor, on the other hand, af-^ 
firms, that his Serene Highness had re* 
solved tojoinFrance ; that prompt measures 
vpere requisite to prevent this step^— and 
that jthe Elector behaved with great duplir 
city while he was maturing his plant* ^^t 
it is distinctly admitted by the emperor, that 
without previously preparing ^e Elector^* 
or attempting by negotiation to engage hiih ' 
in the league, a requisition was suddenly 
made of his assistance, and of the junction 
of his army with the allies. It is pix>ved 
by a dispatch erf Sir A. Paget J, that the 

* Histoncal representation of the Elector Palatilap, 
Sept. 29, 1805. ' ' ' " , 

t Answer of Austria, Oct. 16. 

X Sup. Pap. p. 7» The dispatch is dated Sept. 5, ' 
before it could possibly be known at Vienna^ what 
answer was to be given to the proposals of the Prince» 
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Emperor sent Prince Swazemberg, Sep- 
tember 3^ to intimate the march of his 
army through Bavaria. The Emperor ac- 
knowledges* that this prince was the 
bearer of his first proposal to the court 6l 
Munich, where he arrived on the 6th — 
that the Elector's answer was not given 
till the 8th, before which time ei\ the 
arrangements for seizing £avaria liad 
finally been made. 

Now it is manifest that, if the plans of 
the electoral court were doubtful, or if 
they leant towards neutrality, as the 
Elector states, this conduct of Austria wai 
at once impolitic and unjust. But if the 
politics of that court were so decidedly 
French, as the Emperor asserts, then the 
sudden attack of Bavaria was the very 
worst expecfient which could be devised 
for gaining her over to the alliance^ and 
counteracting the influence acquired by 
France in the court of Munich, from the 
affair of the indemnities. In rearing up 

^ Aoswtrof Austria O^ 16. 
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that influence, Prussia had been chiefly 
instramenCal — England had Suffered it- 
Austria had but feebly opposed it. Its' 
effects were likely to be felt for at least 
fifteen months after its establishment, arid 
the confederates rashly hurry into a new 
war, where that influence must be highly 
detrimental, without making any prelimi- 
nary attempts to counteract it, and beforfe 
time has b^^n giveii for its wearing away* 
At any rate the errors and improprieties 
of the manner in which Bavaria was at-^ 
tacked, were obvious, and Erigland kept 
aloof at the^inomeritwhen her councils 
or influence might have rectified them. ^ 

(3.) The arrangements of the campaign 
between the Austrian and Riisslan envoys^ 
ks detailed in the Protocol of conferelices^j 
are evidently founded upon the mbsl unac- 
countable mistakes with respect to the 
operations, of the French troops. ThS 
combination J)roceedi5 on the suJ)positi6hj 
that a Russian army marches nine German 

* Sup. Pap. p. 36, ct se^.— SecLparticularly p. #6, 
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miles in four days at an average^ or some- 
what more than ten English miles a day; 
and upon the supposition also that a French 
army will march at the very same 
rate. It was imagined, then, by those 
generals, who had so often been opposed to 
the French, and so constantly been beateti 
by their rapid movements, that they could 
march no more than ten English miles a 
day ! — It was conceived that a French 
army, unincumbered by baggage and 
heavy artilliery, would inarch thit)ugh thtit 
own territory — through Flanders — ^thA 
country in the world best adapted to ihfe 
movement of troops, as slowly as the 
cumberous armies of Russia ciould drag 
their way through strange and Aifficfvtk 
countries— through the forests of Pblattd, 
and the mountains of Silesia \ ^tht feveht 
plfoved how grievousiy thdsfe ^larin6M df 
the campaign had erred, IVorii fitu^ 
logne to the riglit bank :o^ the Rhihe, 
the J'rench army, spent- only three iw^eeks 
instead of five, the coriipulied time; in 
a fortnight more the fate of the cam- 
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paign in Swabia was decided. It had 
been agreed that the Russians and Aus- 
trians should join on the Inn, and there 
wait for the French, yi^ho^ it was calcu- 
lated, would take sixty-four days to march 
thither from Boulogne, besides six days 
4x) put themselves in motion, and ten which 
were allowed for the priority of informa- 
tion. How long the French took to give 
their orders for beginning the march, we 
know not precisely — «ixdays they certain- 
ly did not consume in this way. But one 
thkig is too surely proved, that they ar- 
rived at the Inn, after completely destroy* 
ing theAustrian armies, a fortnight sooner 
than the estimate supposed they could 
arrive in oi:der to begin the campaign. 
Nor is this reasoning from the event un- 
fair in the present question; that event is 
by no means unparalleled in the history 
of the French tactics* Had the Russian 
and Austrian counsellors any right to make 
such calculations of the French move-!- 
ments? Could England have failied to 
oppose blunders on the face of the matter 
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so enormous, if she hsid been permitted to 
partake in the consultations, tipo^i the 
common cause, at Vienna ? 

(4,) But although such errors as we hare 
heen contemplating had not entered into 
the details of the campaign, there was a fun* 
dementaj omission in the concerted plan, 
which must have proved fktal to the suc- 
cess of any attempt against Tisfface. No 
measures were taken beforehand for the 
occupation of Switzerland, or the encou- 
ragement of the Austrian interest in that 
country; and one of the first acts oi the 
court of Vienna, when the war com- 
menced, was an atknowledgment of its 
neutrality *• It is manifest, that, if the war 
was not offensive against France, it had 
no object : and few points seem now to be 
more clearly ascert^ed, than the impossi- 
bility of making any successful attempt to 
penetrate into that country on the north 
of the Alps. The vulnerable part of the 
Trench territory, is that which can only 

* Sup. Papers, p, 9 and 10# 
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he commanded hj the possession of Swit- 
iKerland, Franche Compte — an open coun- 
try, naturally weak, entirely unprovided 
with strong places or works of art, leading 
by a short march into the very heart of the 
empire, surrounded by several of the 
provinces best afiected towards the cause of 
royalty and the league. If France wished at 
any tiftie to commence offensive operations 
against Austria, the occupation of Switzer- 
land might be necessary for their success; not • 
6nly from the command which that country 
has ot the communication between Ger- 
many, ^ well as France and Italy, and 
from, its commanding posture towards the 
Austrian possessions ; but also because, if 
not occupied by France, it must either be 
seized by Austria, to the incalculable danger 
of Franche Compte, or remain neutral, to 
the great and hazardous diminution of. the 
Jf'rench line of attack. But if France 
changes her usual mode of invading Aus- 
tria, and pushes on with her main army, 
not in Italy but Swabia, while the posses- 
sion of Lombardy and the Genoese, and 
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tht command of Lowtr Italy altows he? 
to support that operation hy an afwiy oi» 
the Adriatic ; it is certainly of less conSe* 
quehce that the neutrality of Switzerland 
should jaarrowher line of attai^k ; and she 
gains more by tfhe certainty of avoiding 
any danger from that quarter^ than she 
loses by the sacrifice of one additional 
point .of invasion. On the other hand/ if 
France is to act only on tlie defensive^ the 
neutrality of Switzerland is absolutely ne- 
eessary for her safety. If that country is^ 
rendered impassable, all fears for the only 
valuaj)le part of France are reoMwed. If it 
is left op6n to Axistria, while her armies am 
making advances from Lombardy, through 
Piedmont and the Genoese, and fey threat- 
ening ail attack: upon the southern depart- 
ments of France,, are drawing theFrenc!^ 
troops towards the Mediterranean, an^ 
forcing them to fall back upon France, not 
%y the side of Switajetland, but by the Co} 
di Tende and the Tar ; and while the armie* 
©n the Rhine are supporting the southosT^ 
ttper^tkM^s. by defending Germany^or even 
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threatening Alsace^ the occupation of Swit-^ 
serland by the allies^ must give the enemy 
^ line of weak country to defend, from 
Hunningen to Lyons, in an arch of which 
the alties have possession of the cord. 
The grand fault of the directory in l 70Q, 
Was their first neglecting to secure, and 
then themselves violating the neutrality 
of Switzerland : they occupied it, and 
when their inadequate means of attack 
compelled them to resume the defensive,^ 
France was exposed in consequence of 
Switzerland not being neutral, to such ' 
imminent danger of a formixlable invar 
sion, that nothing saved her but the vio- 
lent remedy of calling out the second 
And third conscriptions. 

The neutrality of Switzerland> then, is 
of all points the most important to France; 
whether she wishes to carry on a defen- 
ifive war, or to attack in a single point Ott 
the North of the Alps. So sensible of 
this were the French gpvemment, and so 
well aware of the error which had almost 
proved fatal in 1 790^ that their fir^ an;&kt^ 
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on a near prbspect of war, was to estal>* 
lish the Swiss neutrality. To this the ca* 
binet of Vienna unhappily consented ? 
forgetful of the evils which must result 
from such a step in all offensive opera* 
tions against France, and of the impossi- 
bility df securing that neutrality against 
the French one moment longer than they 
might find it beneficial to their own 
cause. Although, therefore, the begin- 
ning of the campaign had not proved fatal 
in consequence of other errors ; although 
France had then been foiled, and the 
Austrians had been required to fbUow 
tip theii: first successes in Germany or 
Italy, by carrying the war into France ; 
the neutrality of Switzerland would have 
destroyed every chance of pursuing the 
offensive with success, by reducing the 
French frontier to the strong country be- 
tween the Lake of Geneva and the mouth 
x)f the Var, the impregnable bastion of 
Holland, and the iron wall of the Ne- 
therlands and Rhine. When we fin4 
tach a grand omission as this in the com^ 
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binations of the allies, \re are intided to 
maintain that the addition of one other 
counsellor would have supplied it ; and 
<iiat counsellor ought to have been Eng- 
land» tlxe soul and support of the con- 
federacy* 

But the conduct of England relative to 
Swiss affairs/ wsls indeed unfortunate in 
other respects. She seems to have joined 
with the allies in misconceiving at all 
times the importance of the Alpine terri- 
tory. Her treatment of the cantons 
when France invaded them in 1802>and 
tjie miirfortunes which befel her allies in 
tjio^e countries, through the unskilfiil- 
pess of the English agents, during the 
whole of tlie last war, will not soon be 
forgotten by the Swiss* But a more re- 
^nt impolicy on our part, has tHrowij 
away all the advantages which the coali- 
^ic^ might still have expected from the 
igitA valotir of that people, and their un- 
jconquerable hatred of France. We 
^granted peniSioris to many of the Swisip 
jQfficers wJio had entered pur service dur- 
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ing the last war, and always on the ex- 
press condition that they should not reside 
m Switzerland*. These brare men, 
whose influence with their countrymen 
was powerful ; whose fidelity to our cause 
had never been suspected; who only 
panted after the moment when their rage 
against France might once more shew it- 
self at the head of their peasantry, woe 
thus deprived of the only means by which 
they could maintsun their personal autho- 
rity, and support the good cause in their 
©wn country. Had they been allowed to 
receive at home a pension, earned by the 
utter ruin of their fortunes in our service, 
and not forced to earn it over again by 
submitting to banii^ment]; and had a si- 
milac bounty been extended to the others 
reduced officers, who were left at the? 
peace without means of subsistence, un-* 
less they entered the French or Helvetian 
service ; the means would have been pre-^ 

^ This fact will cot be deakd by' mj agent of thf 
JEiigJish government. 
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pared— ia generosity and prudence prt-^ 
paredr— of rousing the whole Alps from 
Constance to the Rhone, in hostility la 
France', as soon as the war should break 
out; and the allies would then have had 
some proapect of invading that powerful 
empire, on the side where alone it can be 
attacked. It must, however, be admitted, 
that such a conduct on the part of Eng- 
land would have been anomalous, and 
sufficiently inconisistent with the rest of 
her foreign policy. To have looked for- 
ward beyond the next year ; to have taken 
measures in silence for the slow prepara- 
tions of distant events ; to have gradually 
disposed the minds of a people in our fa- 
vour by kind treatment, for which no 
immediate return was expected, or won 
them by any other means than a mani- 
festo from a commander at the head of a 
paultry force ; to have laid plans of war 
beforehand which should not for some 
time burst into view, with glare and 
noise ; out of our millions to have given a 
few pounds for the support of our firmest 
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friends, ruined in our cause; to have 
spent what we did give, in a manner 
grateful to them, or really beneficial to 
our interests; in our countless subsidies, 
to have had a single guinea bestowed, 
which should not be repaid by the defeat 
of the receiver immediately, and his ut- 
ter ruin, at six months credit — ^all this 
would have indicated a strange, unac^ 
countable deviation from the system 
which has been unremittingly at work, 
since the treaty of Pilnitz, by day and 
by night, during war and during truce> 
in aggrandizing the proud, and crushing 
the humble ; and which has at length, by 
the most persevering constancy of opera- 
tion, happily compleated the ruin of our 
allies, and triumphing, it must be confess- 
ed, over various and mighty obstacles, 
established our enemy in universal ea* ^ 
pire. 

These four capital errors in the ar- 
rangement of the late war, are, we think, 
either to be ascribed to England not having 
been consultedi, or else to her having par* 

Q 2 
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taken in the infatuation of the allies. But 
it will be Said that those allies would give 
her no voice in such naatters as the choice 
of a general^ the march of' troops, and 
the plan of a campaign; and that they 
would have . persisted in adhering to their 
own errors, even after England should 
have pointed them out. This is not im- 
probable ;^.but it only shews for the hun- 
dredth time, that things were not ripe for 
a new war. If Austria persisted kx pre- 
ferring a general, from court fe^vour, ta 
the great prince who had twice saved the 
monarchy; if she insisted on .calculating 
her plans upoa the supposition that 
French armies can only move ten miles- 
a-day through Flanders; if she shut her 
-eyes to the value of Bavaria, and refused 
to learn the paramount importance of 
Switzerland in any war against France — 
then it was manifest that iiothing could- 
bQ hoped for, and that Austria had riot 
been subdued to a sense of her interests 
nor felt her real situation. It was the; 
province of England to prevent her firofffe 
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beginning a league for which she was so 
ill prepared. It was madness iti England 
to hurry on the continent to a war, which, 
if unsuccessful, must be its last struggle 
for independence, in circumstances that 
made it madness to hope for success* 

7. It remains to inquire what direct 
assistance Great Britain afforded to the 
coalition which she had formed— how far 
her co-operation with the measures of 
hostility, was either well-planned or well- 
timed. 

An expedition was prepared for the 
north of Germany, at a time when the 
cause of the allies might have been mate- 
rially aided by a diversion either in Holland, 
or the north of France, and the country of 
Hanover was chosen as the scene of our 
operations. It is needless to remark, how 
veiy trifling the benefit of such a scheme 
was to the advantage of making a pow- 
erful diversion at the b^inning of the 
campaign. Admitting that Hanover should 
be occupied after a short defence— the most 
critical moment for distracting the French 
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force was thrown away, and our allies 
had a right to complain that our co-opera- 
tion was limited to an object purely 
British, while they were risking their ex- / 

istence for the independence of the con- 
tinent, ^^ *•* 

When the army'of invasion left Bou- ^ 
logne almost defenceless, surely we might 
have made an attempt upon its works, hy l ^ 
landing a force ; and had some chance of ^^ 
destroying the flotilla which has given so 
much uneasiness to this country, but 
which is chiefly to be dreaded as it will 
always form a popular ground of objection 
to a peace with France. The enemy had 
withdrawn his army suddenly, and the 
first step which he was likely to take was 
to supply its place by marching from the 
interior new troops, better fitted for gar- 
rison duty than for the service of the field. 
The opportunity, therefore, of attacking 
Boulogne was transient, and must be 
seized at once. Our government, engaged 
in projects of new arms, and fireworks, 
and arrows, and the other resources of the 
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chymical method of war, allowed an op- 
portunity to pass by which assuredly will 

» not soon return. s . 

But, when an expedition was resolved 
on t<f Germany, means were taken to 
defeat its utility and narrow its chance 
of success as far as possible. The dcr 
parture of the army from Boulogne took 
glace in the beginning of September, and 
our troops did not arrive in Hanover ber 
fore the middle of November. This delay 
is most unaccountable. .The moment that 
the invasion was put ofl^ our forces should 
have been ready to set sail : the prepara- 
tions should have been made before that 
time, because we knew perfectly welJ, that,, 
a« soon as the war broke out, the Boulogne 
army must /leave the coast. But, besides 
forcing the continent to begin the attack 
unprepared, it appears that the war, of 

^ which we were the planners and insti- 
gators, found us after all our negotiations 
still less prepared than our allies. Accord- 
ingly the armament lost the fine season, 
and sailed, as British expeditions generally 
4o, in a month when storms must be 
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«c:pected« Some of our best tmops were 
ioat J the rest arrived in time to make a 
shew of retaking Hanover, after every 
chance of doing any thing more than de- 
fending that electorate was gone*.^ The 
ftUi^ saw that nothing could be gained t<^ 
the common cause by such an operation ^ 
and Austria has since ascribed part of the 
general disasters f to our delay in making 
;any diversion. 

But still worse contrived was our x:o- 
operation in Italy. Had the English and 
Russian army in the Mediterrauean land^ 
in Lombardy, or the Venetian territory, 4a 
as either to jqin the Archduke (a benefit in-^ 
calculable to troops commanded by in-* 
fcrior generals J) or to hang upon Mauk* 

* See General Don's Proclamation,. Nov. 20,1605, 
+ Count Sathremberg's note, Sup. Pap. p. 52. 
j It cannot be reckoned any disrespect to thc.meri-' 
torious officer at the head of the allied army, to 

J resume that great advantage would have arisen from 
is not opposing the ablest general of Fraiice, without 
the .assistance of Prince Charles. General CfMg^s 
services in the East are certainly very eminent ; but 
the Mahrattas, with all the improvements which they 
liave reaped from our East Indian policy', are still a 
very different enemy from the French, and General- 
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isena's rear ; tiie best effects might bave 
Allowed. The inferiority of the Aiistriaas 
In point of force was ckariy the cause of 
their not making, head against die enemy 
iii that quarter : still greater was the dis«- 
parity of numbers after the defeats in Ger^ 
many caused the Archduke to detach a 
large body of his army to reinforce Generd 
Mack*. 'Riat was the moment when the 
assistance of twenty thousand English and 
Russians was likely to be of eminent ser- 
vice: but, instead of adopting this plan, 
^e landed an army in Naples, than which 
no measure could be more injudicious/ 

We affected to defend the King of Naples^ 
yet we forced him to give our troops ad- 
mittance, immediately after he hadsolemn- 
ly engaged himself not to admit any 
English or Russian forces into his territo- 
ries, or any ships of war into his portsf . 
In return for this strict neutrality which 

"Craig would unquestionably h^ve found the Italian 
catnpaign a new scene* *' Longe alius Italia 
quamltidi^ejper quam temulento agmine covimissa^ 
hundiis incessit, visits illi habitus esset, saltus Apiu 
lia et inontes Lucanos cementi.'' — lit. Liv,. \x. 17. , 
* Sir A. Paget's dispatch. Sup. Pap. p. 21 • 

.. t Treaty of Pprtici, Oct. 8, 1305. 
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he promised to observe, France withdrew 
her troops from his dominions. As soon 
as they were gone, England compelled him 
to break his engagements, and to .receive 
her army. But admitting that the measures 
were not compulsory on, our part, we 
ought to have respected his neutrality, if 
he himself did not ; and, knowing his 
engagements with France, we. ought to 
have taken no advantageof any disposition 
which he might betray to break them. 
Indeed we gained nothing by this rash and 
unjust conduct. The French army was 
gone at any rate, and Naples freed for 
the present. We did not venture to land 
an army until every thing had teen done 
which could be gained by a victorious 
campaign. The French troops were sure 
to return as soon as the affairs in the north 
should be settled, and then we must fly 
as speedily as possible. A landing in* the 
Adriatic, and a junction with the Arch- 
duke, would have had the effect of freeing 
Naples from the French, had they been 
willing to remain there, just as cer- 
tainly as landing in the bay of Naples. 
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l^y pursuing the former plan, effectual 
service would have been performed in the 
north, besides the liberation of the south. 
The latter plan, w^hich unhappily "we 
adopted, without doing any good to the 
Archduke, only protected Naples so long 
as it was the interest of France to with- 
draw her troops, and kept a large army 
unemployed, so long as it was the interest 
of the allies to have every soldier in their 
service brought into the field against the 
enemy. The occupation of Naples, then, 
after the French had left it, could never 
assist the campaign in the north. If the 
allies were successful in that quarter; 
Naples was freed at any rate. If they 
were unsuccessful, our army could not 
long defend it. We managed with our 
usual skill to unite all disadvantages in one 
plan : we hurried on one ally to the ruin 
which has since befallen him, for the pur- 
pose of rendering our army useless at a 
time when another ally might have been 
saved by its co-operation. So uniform, 
so harmonious in every quarter have been 
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the schemes of England throughout the 
late coaUtion ! — ^And can we wonder that 
our afiairs have been ruined amidst the 
waste of our resonrseS; and the squander 
of our opportunities, when we have been 
consistent only in impohcy, lavii^ of every 
thing but vigour, and strenuous in pursu-- 
ing all varieties of plan, all sorts of system, 
exxsept those which border iipon pru- 
dence and wisdom? 

It remains before closing the melan- 
choly history of our misconduct, that some 
notice should be taken of the strange pro- 
ceeding adopted by his majesty's late mi- 
nisters, in publishing dispatches relating to 
some of the most delicate subjects imagin- 
able. 

The treaties laid before parliament are 
not given entire : several articles are sup- 
pressed; but one is inserted for the avowed 
purpose of binding the contracting parties 
to act in a certain event contrary to their 
public declarations*. Why a stipulation, 
which convicts the parties of deliberately 

* Additional Art. July 24— Treat, p. 24. 
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laying the grounds of a positive falsehood^ 
should not have been kept concealed^ a^ 
well as other separate articles*, it woul4 
be diiScuIt to determine. How far Rusffia 
apd Austria will approve of the disclosure, 
it is ea^ to conjecture. There is the 
same indiscretion: in publishing a secret 
article, binding England to subsidise Aus- 
tria and Sweden, if they came forward 
within teli months — ^when the treaty itself 
threatens to withhold, all subsidy, unless 
those powers take \he field within four 
months f. It is obvious, that, for the fu- 
ture, all such thre^ls from Russia and 
England will be of no avail ; their precise, 
njteaning isr r^ow ascertained. . It is proba*" 
ble> too, that the Austrian cabinet will not 
be much, pktased with the publication o£ 
Sir A. Eaget*s dispatch of 29th August, in- 
which he states, that Count Cobentzel hadr 
iosiiiiMted to him, that thelai^uage of the. 

^. Articles 3^ 7^ 9^ an4 IQ, arc suppressed » possibjj? 
more; 

+ GoQafsacre first Separate Art, (public) withsecoud 
ditto (secret) Treat, p. 1 1 , 20. 
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Emperor would be heightened- or lowered 
in proportion as he should be subsidized 
by England *. f 

We may also form some conjecture 
of the Archduke Charles's feelings, when 
he finds himself held up to the world, by 
the official papers of the English cabinet, 
as the slave of ill-temper and jealousy ; 
feaiful of reinforcing the army of his 
rival ; taking umbrage at such reinforce- 
ments being given, when the fate of the 
monarchy depended ^n it:/ and this ri- 
val too — ^the object of allf this jealousy 
and umbrage in the mind^of Prince 
Charles of Austria — General Mack! — 
When Sir A. Paget gave such informa- 
tion r to his court, he only repeated lightly 
what he had been told falsely ; but surely he 
never expected that his* communication 
would be laid before Parliament as a public 
document. Count Rasumofski, too, when 
he transmitted his free strictures on the 
cabinet of Vienna to his court, did not 
probably conceive that our government^ 

* Sup. Pap. p. 4. t Ibid. p. 1 1 and 12. 
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getting notice of them through their mi- 
nister at St. Petersburgh, would publish 
them to.all the world. It is possible, that 
he may feel it rather unpleasant to com- 
municate with a ministry who are novf 
aware of his contempt for their character*. 
The same ambassador is convicted of hav- 
ing deceived our minister at Vienna, ajs to 
his knowledge of the Russian army's des- 
tination. Sir A, Paget's dispatch of Sep- 
tember 5, states^ that Count Rasumofski 
knew nothing about itf , but the Protocol 
of Conferences proves that in July he knew 
the whole matterj. The publication of 
the Protocol, too, clearly proves that the 
allies had reason to reckon upon the co- 
operation of the Neapolitans, as soon as 
their army should land from Corfii |( ; and 
this information, thus communicated to the 
French government, would have ensured 
the total ruin of the Sicilian court, if the 
more active efforts of our friendship had 



* Sup. pap. p. 16. t Ibid. p. 7. 

tll»id. P«4a* II Ibid. p. 43 & 44. 
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not already ejected that object in a moce 
direct way. 

It was not enougb, ^ben, that our &tal 
activity accomplished at last the subjuga* 
tion of the continent ; ^at aur allies were 
by our exertions brougkt to utter discom^ 
fiture ; we must hold them up to contempt 
after the struggle is over, by divulging se- 
crets which the most limited discretion 
would have respected. Not content with 
sacrificing the foreign interest of England, 
by the compendious events of one short 
campaign, we must cut it up by the roots^. 
and prevent its ever growing again, by 
taking such steps as may ilaturally beget 
distrust and alienation ; by ruining in the 
eyes of Europe, our character for discretion 
and good faith, which had survived the 
wreck of so many continental leagues. 
And to what purpose have those disclosures 
been made ? Whose cause have thej? 
served? Which of the m^israres that 
produced the downfal of Austria have 
they elucidated ? Which of the British 
statesmen * who planned those measures 
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have they exculpated ? to thoughttess- 
ness alone can this conduct be imputed^ 
or to the fatuity of despair; to the un- 
heeding temerity, the impatience of rest^ 
which devised and directed the third co- 
alidon; and the despair which thosc^ 
always feel most Under disappointment^ 
whose hopes are the most extravagant> and 
whose resources are the most paltryi 

From contemplating the progress of our 
late fatal misconduct, it is difficidt to avoid 
casting behind us a look at the better 
times of English history j when the afiairs 
tif thisr country were administered by the 
vigour of Cromwell, or her fortunes and 
the liberties of Europe entrusted, to the 
sagacity of William ; when the name of 
England was dreaded on every sea, her 
alliance courted as the bad^ of honour^ 
and the pledge of safety in the remotest 
parts of the continent, and her protecting 
wisdom revered by all the nations, as their 
common shelter from oppression. How 
mightily have things been since chiEinged ! 
How little is that England now to be rc« 
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cognized! HowpMnlymay thercvdhitioti^ 
iii tterdcBtmy be traced toliiesltentdon of 
hert^cmduct ! It is kideed highly iiistruc- 
trv« to pause f« a moment^ and contrast 
the polcy which gave birth to the con- 
quest of 'Germairy, with that which> after 
pTpaaring the grand aJliance, was deve- 
li^ed in the victories of Marihoroii^, aiid 
ended in the sul^ngfttkm t>f •France. From 
OTch a comparison we may ieaxn why the 
^mit was so^ffifferent 
' The ovtergrown powOT of Loms XIV, 
was aWy but unsilccessflrHy tesisted 
by the ai&es/ dliring the war whicli 
dnded so finx>iirabty to France in tbepeace 
of Nintegu6n» After that treaty, his ihao* 
ftsce knew no bonndt^^ and scarcely a 
nMfatb-passed without some aggression, 
whidi would have ampfy justified a 
nsntwalof the i?vai*/ But Willianl, then 
tibie «ftai of the allia»oe» exerfa^d all his 
mixiiknce in ite^yressing xsiy |Mfematnre ofr* 
p«Mt!on ; wisely judging 'tha±thd}u$tk^ ^^ 
Wl«'^''^is>estexkaf th^ provocation^isonly 
hitf iUeMfcmtMd ; ahd ii&ikst always bt imb- 
ordinate to the prospect of succeeding by 



fin sfil^ to^xma,. Ift«4iPfw:y/eMl»%Ai» 
xa«bly ^egan h^ttj^We^ wlndx MJHOwm 
hxviogvfi X9m trkd tp .preveitt«.-i«t)de»' 
vcmred bj all prudent «ie^s toaiB»9t. He 
appUM to livery cow;t m pr^r to eoiftr 
bjne a neiw ifdWce .: but €»MMng ihait tibe 
jUih^ :w»9 ii^ fxmif, Jtie «pntiBiiied Iw pio- 
,p«ve measnns^ whicl^ ^fi:koeWiinilBtla»l 
to « happy xeftidt fit % fafyxm .pmoA; . itf 
lie fMtmw, tbe iMmrp^tifiiis loif tie 
Jfmncii Hog; vid his mUgioua p eiptc M H - 
.voA, infifewye£as)QKC>tedii.u]»iyendldas^ 
fQsitipii to loppose ImOf and Kfaitiog aulal 
i2u».c^Kcit Iwd iKaobsd its h^hot pitd^ be 
acaaledhmttelfoflt, tpfonnlihejfeagusiof 
-Aog^bizi^ wMch mailed iht m^bxsi^.aji 
well as protestant interests ofibeaafmc, 
m oneiCpnunoiai caoae against SniDor. "ta 
4.^1» he might hare, gain^ one of the 
nral parties, but he Ihmwt how iaadfcfguaite 
midk aqppcnrtirodikl porove to th6<cad^^iit9 
of the occasion. He waste d qntit 4he 
coarse of events had fteptadJLlMOilSUi 
•oontenduig interests, >the 'Asfltriafi ai^ 
Sroasian ^Eicdons of -thcMi da>ys, .«^ 4c 
H 2 
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^ei^ed^d in-iMifi]^ tbeitt aH iinder Ills 

iitftildaJd. *' The Wtiote Ehipire ti^as ' now 

*«^b}ned against France ^ Sjiaib arid Hoi- 

•fahd a^c^d^d to the league ; Savdy sooh 

afitel? foinefl it 5- Sweden, iand Denmark 

wai^ly favouifed 'tlie catise ; and the court 

of Jldtaieitself, was by thfe able negotialiote 

iof .WiliianY; induced to support a contest 

.riaost.iesseftilil: to the Protestant Church. 

t)f his great cbiifederatcy was ahimated with 

-tee ^urit Af resistance tb France^ a^d^^ 

-amission to the comSBefe of their leader. 

lAll Europe ^wa* cordially unitfed iti the 

Ifeaghei with the exception' of England: 

\Mdiijpsif on 4his single account/ William 

ciekyixA putting the allies in motion, n^t- 

widafitamlitag» the c6ntinued insults ' and 

iii)crea£Ui^ aggressions of France : he.waited 

tuntil he. had undertaken that eiiterptite 

- wbtcfc\secured the liberties of this country, 

\9nA which enabled him to complete tlie 

;:4^1iailCfifdrjtcst0ring' those of Europe^ It 

^iRfasjifll tai after fcehaH effected the Eevo- 

llt^iofii, znd\cQ!idd add England to the 

^Ip^gMi^ tl^ be ^ flowed the confederates 
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tfy take the field i and, &en, be coftti^n^^^ 
t© be the moyer of the whole operatioiv^ 
not by manife^qes qt subsidies, , but. by 
active afisUtance^ aiid by superintending, in 
person at repeated conferences of the cqm^ 
bined powers, the whole arrangement of 
their plans for the war. By the success 
of this system the tide was at l^igth tqjned 
against Franc^ J and though the peace of 
Ryswick stHl left her a. formidable neigh* 
hour, it succeeded in repressiqg her en- 
croacliments and . securing the indepeiid- 
ence of qtljer states^ which, sincp thepqacc^ 
of Nimeguen, she had been constantly 
attacking, ^' There .wa3. not one of the 
fillies, (says Bishop Birinett;)|WhQ compl3i».7 
ed that be had been fprgot by Jiim^ or 
wronged in the treaty : ^Npr had the desire 
pf haying his title universally acknpwledg- 
pdf raised any impatience in him, or madq 
him ruu into this p^ac?ewit]>^nj indeceiit 
baste^"'*^ - r /:^ ' ■■ ^."' ' Z 

His moderation and good sense in n^aking 
the best peaee ^he co^ld, iiotwith§t^ndifl§ 

•t J^i«to^ of luftovn Ti|nei|^M< 117.* 



hh toatti antipii^y w France W4s eqiially 
eminent. •* The terms of it," sstys Bur- 
dcit, *' vfttt still too much to the advaft- 
♦' tage of Franefc; but the length and 
•• charge of the war hid so exhausted th« 
** allies, that the king saw the necessity of 
•• accepting the best conditions that could b6 
** got*." He well knew that the next war 
niustcompletethe tictories which his policy 
and prudence had begun to atchieve. His 
measures were accordingly planned with 
a view to new resistance ; and after his re* 
sources, and those of his allies had been 
^cfultfed by an interval of quiet, they 
fevived the league, under the well known 
hamer of that Orand Alliance, which le4 
l!irOt]gh h se^ies of brilliant exploits to the 
titte^ htimillatlott of th« common enemy. 

To cottiplete the contrast between the 
character of this gireat Prince's policy, and 
that which produced the late continental 
war, it would be necessary to detail th# 
whole partictilats of his public fife. ■ It 
may be suffictent to finish the J)atallel at 
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present attempted, if we add, that he was 
eminently distinguished by a certain slow* 
ness to passion in his closet, as well as^ by 
uncommon ardour in action ; that hisjtK^g-^ 
ment was prompt and alert, in proportion 
as his temper was cold. His schemes cobt 
ceived in sobriety of mind, were calcuktted 
to attain some great and solid end, and not 
to strike the vulgar by their gaudiness. 
Their execution was delayed until the mo- 
ment when success was most likely — not 
adjusted to the time when popular applause 
might be grateful, or convenient for other 
purposes. In planning them he was close 
and reserved ; but when he had matured 
them, and when his time came, there was 
ho wavering, no procrastination, no vapour- 
ing of hopes ; finally, after the threat was 
made, not one moments* delay of which 
the enemy could avail himself; the noise 
never went before the stroke *• \ 

^ * The promoters of the lale cpntiQeotal war appear all along 
to have mistaken passion and precipitancy for energy and 
promptitude ; on their own part, ana On the part of foheign 
powerSi they uniformly confounded forbearance with spititlesd 
submission — -prudence with weakness, and prudence with timi- 
dity. The exampk of> Oitt giisat monarch is quoted aboye. 
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It is remarkable how universal the contrast 
to which we are alluding, is observable even 
in minute particulars, *< He was," says 
the Historian, ^^ v^n exact observer of men 

whose conduct formed so mighty a contrast with that which 
we haye been co^temi^ating. The authority of another able 
jMid successful prince is equally dectsive against suph a ]ine ojT 
policy. The following passage from the King of jPSrussia'^ 
M Memoirs of his own Times/* contains advice soveiyap* 
plicable to the case in qnestion, that it is difficult to believe it 
could have been written before the war of 1805. 

^ LarajsoH nous frtscrlt tme regk tur ce snjetf donty ce me 
ietMe^ au^un. hamme d*Eiai ne doit t*ecarttr ; i^est de salstr 
toccasionf (ff d^entteprendfe lorsqu* ells es^favoreiU} nuds de 
me point la forcer en abt^tdonn^nk tout au haeard. II y a des 
momens qui demandant qt^ oft mette toute son oetMte en jeu pour 
en profier ; mats U y ena d*autres od la prudence veut qu*on 
teste dans Pinaction, Cetie matiere exige la plus profonde re* 
fixiony parce que non seulement U faut hien exartuner Petat des 
ckosesy mass qu'il faut encore prevoir totftes les suites d*une en* 
freprise^ iS peserles moyens que Von a avec ce^x de ses ennemisf 
poarjttger lesquek Pemporteni dans hi balance. Si la raison n^y 
^cidepas seule^ ^ qt4e (a passion s*en mele^ il est impossible qu^ 
d^heureux sueces suivent une paralle entreprise. La politique 
demande de la patience^ & k chef'd'auvre d*un homme habile est 
ie faire chaque chose en son temfa ^apropos*^^ 

<* U histoire est P ecole des princes $ c*est a eux de s^instruire 
desfautes des siecks passes, pour les eviter, bf pour apprendre 
qu* ilfaut se former un system tf k suiyre pfect a pied, Gf que 
cehii qm a le nueux calcidtsa conduite est le seul qui puisse Pem^ 
porter fur eeux qui agiffcnt moins consequemment que hti,** 

Frec[f II. Hist, de mon Temp§« 
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a»d ^ings, but he did not descend even 
to the humours of his people^ to make 
himself and his notions more acceptable to 
them* He Icnew all foreign affnii^ well, 
and understood the state of every court in 
Europe very particularly^ie instructed hi$ 
own ministers himselt^his only two fa» 
vourites, Portland and Alberparle, were men 
in all respects, of opposite characters, agree* 
ing only in sevrccy and fidelity,^* ♦ It wa$ 
by such a system, apd so eminent a capa- 
city for affairs, that this illustrious person 
laid tlie foundation in Europe, of that in^ 
dependence from French dominion, which 
Jvis successors reared up. The fabric was 
indeed strong, and has withstood many 
fjhocks : but, like all the works of man, it is 
made of perishable materials; and new 
systems having gained ground under states- 
men of opposite characters, it may now 
justly be questioned, whether there yet 
exists a wreck of what king William be- 
queathed, 

* Burnett ii. n$ and 177* 
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We have now completed the examina- 
tion of the late continental policy of Eng- 
land, and have been enabled, from a re- 
view of the facts presented by the official 
documents^ to estimate the merits of those 
who conceived and prosecuted that fatal 
system. Many of the errors which we 
have noticed, are only extravagant forms 
of mistakes not unknown in the past history 
of the country; and the fruits of a policy 
radically defective as to external relations, 
which has long been growing up to matu- 
rity. The details of such misconduct are 
not uninstructive. They expose, by exhibit- 
ing an extreme case, the evils of the gene- 
ral principles; demonstrate the necessity of 
administring a remedy; and lead us to- 
wards the quarter from whence it may be 
obtained. This inquiry, too, has occasion- 
ally opened to us such views of the situation 
of the Continent, as may suggest the absur- 
dity of expecting any improvement in its 
fortunes for a long course of jjrears. The 
arguments which have been urged to shew 
tlie folly of pressing forward towards 



anew league in 1805, operate with mani- 
fold force after the fatal changes which 
have ushered in the present year, and have 
flowed from the errors of the last. We are 
thus prepared for the remaining part of the 
discussion — the present state of continental 
affairs, and the new, and necessarily mo- 
derate and pacific system which it pre- 
scribes to this country. 

Having, therefore, fully explained to 
what Causes England and Europe owe the 
misfortunes which have lately happened, 
we now procfeed to take a view of the ex- 
tent of those misfortunes. 

IL Consequences of our late 
Foreign Policy. 

1. The actual changes of dominion 
^ which the third Coalition has already pro- 
duced, are in the highest degree alarms 
ing-^whether we consider them as losses 
to Austria or gains to France. 

At the la^t peaces the Venetian territory 
bad even been imagined by some to be a 
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fair compensation for the los^ of tfa^ Ne- 
therlands. In several points of view, its 
importance was certainly of the very first 
rank. Besides a large extent of the nK)st 
fruitful country, a population of nearly twa 
millions, and a revenue of a miUion ster^.- 
Jing ; it gave Austria a line of sea coa&t,r 
studded with excellent harbours, in thq 
immediate neighbourhood of those ricl> 
provinces, which had long beep checked 
in their progress, by their scanty means of 
foreign comn>erce* The acquisition of 
Venice easily rendered the power, which 
also possessed tlie extensive dominioiis on 
the north of the Adriatic, mistress of that 
sen. The country to the East of the Gulf, 
was valuable in case any views might here^ 
after be formed respecting Turkey; — or 
might become necessary from the pQ^icjr 
of other states in relation to that defence-^ 
less neighbour. The footing which the 
Venetian territory gave, Austria in Lona- 
bardy, added to her dominions in th^ 
Alpine Country, served to retain somewhat 
jitlea$t of her former sv^.ay in the ^feirj 
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of Italy; gave her a certain security against; 
any further fclianges being attempted by 
France in that quarter; and secured, when 
an opportunity might offer, the means o£ 
regaining the ascendant she had once pos- 
sessed in tTiose fine countries. All these va- 
luable possessions are now lost ; and all the 
prospectisof which they were the founda- 
tion — the hopes of external influence^ and 
the more solid expectation of domestic im- 
provement, are vanished for even France, 
ot her dependency, the Italian Republic^ 
has completed the conquest of Lombardy, 
From the Gulf of Genoa to the Gulph of 
-istria, all is French. 

To estimate how much France has gain- 
ed by the acquisition of the Venetian pro- 
vinces, it is only necessary that we shpuld 
reflect on the importance of those terri- 
tories to the Italian Republic, from their 
position, and the facilities which they af- 
ibrd of iHcreasing the naval power of the 
«iemy. The commerce of Venice, now 
very considerable, and only checked since 
the revolution by the impolitic preference 
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giren tO: Trieste, wHl incr^a^e rapidly^ 
wben at kast equal exertions are mf de to 
tnamvzgfi it. At present it does tioC occupy 
lew tbaa *00 vessels belonging to the port 
<rf Venice alone* In its better tkye the 
mimber of these was tenfold. The amval 
lir$en?il of that city k famous, an4 ^neigh-^ 
bouflog harbours peifec^y well adapted to 
tl>e purposed of trade. Tbecoa^ofDalma^ 
tia» with thei^nds, possesses perbapa more 
&^ ports^ with strong fortifications, than 
any In 4be woiid^ Nona, Zaia* Sebenico^ 
Trau, S^alatro^ Castel Nuoyo, Matearo, 
Lesina, Corcyra'— ^•^e but a ifew of the har^ 
bours impregnable to attack, and command- 
ing eirery commercial ikdtantage, wiilcii 
have now fallen into the hands of the Cis- 
]alpine and its inaisters. It is unnepessary^ 
to state how prodigious an accession of 
trade and force this mufitj in a short timcj 
jsecure to France; and how parauiount ic 
xnust render her superiority m the Medi* 
ierranean. Whether we now /attempt jto 
defend Sicily, or avert the downfaJJ €£ 
Turkey and the seizure of Si^ypt, we 
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shall feel the consequences of the treaty 
of Presbiirg in every operation of the 
war. 

The. loss of the Tyrol, and its annexation 
to the new kingdom' of Bavaria, is, though 
not from the superior territorial value o£ 
that province, yet certainly from its rela* 
tive situation, of still greater detriment to 
Austria than her sacrifices in -Italy. The 
ftatural strength of the country, the loy- 
alty and valour of its inhabitants, and the 
skill which their mode of life gave them in 
the warfare adapted to mountainous coun^ 
tries, made the Tyrol altogether invaluable 
tas a barrier against the invasion of the he-* 
reditary states; had the house of Austria 
but learnt the right use of those resources. 
Unhappily, there prevailed a constant jea- 
lousy of the Tyrolese, and an inclination 
to check them in those pursuits which 
were their most favourite occupation, and 
which formed the habits, of all others most 
necessary for the successful defence of theil' 
country. Even in a war which threatened 
die throne of the monarchy, the same 
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evil policy continued to curb the exer- 
tions of this high spirited people; and# 
after weakening, during peace^ by ab- 
surd restraints, the Force which they could 
have opposed to the eneiny, the court of 
Vienna, now, at tlie moment of invasion,^ 
persisted in refusing to arail itself of their 
services. In several placesj^ the peasantry 
were deprived of amis, and cheeked by 
the army, least they should defend their 
mountains irregularly, -while the old tac- 
ticians were retreating from the strongest 
bolds, according to rule. Frequently, in 
spite of all resistance from their pwn mas- 
ter, these brave and skilful mountaineers 
made out the point of being allowed to 
fight ; they generally made a successful 
stand, sometimes gained signal advan- 
tages over the French troops, wliile all 
their exertions were systematically thwarted 
by the Austrian commanders. But it is 
manifest, that while the provmce remained 
tinder the ddminion of Austria, she might 
»t any time have turned it to full account^ 
by reforming so obviously perniciqus a 
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system Of management; During a sbdrt 
interval of peace^ she might organise it$ 
tiatural force so as to render it quite im- 
pregnable ; and then^ whatever successes 
the enemy mighty- on any future occasion j; 
gain in Lombardy and the Frioul, or on the 
DanubCi his progress was effectually check'<^ 
ed by the natural gatrison Which he left 
behind him; whioh tnust be tslken, not 
turned) which preserved unbroken the 
commiitlication With Italy and with Swit^ 
zerland ; whicb must alWays, if properly 
managed, have been tlie main theatre of 
any war^ where AustriJSt^acted on the de* 
fensive. Such were: the incalculable ad^ 
vantages^ in A deffensiVe point of view; 
Which Austtia lost by the cession of thd 
TyroL 

If we keej[) in itiind the ftrmsUrks {otiactlf 
made upon the importance of Switzerland^ 
we shall be enabled to perceive still Ibrther 
advantages for defence^ which ^Au^tria haft 
io^t in the Tyroli and to estimate thfe ex^ 
tent of this loss in an ofieiisive point of view* 
l^he complete e^bUshmeot oi fi»QQ# 

t 
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in Lombardy and the Genoese^ would of 
itself have augmented the dependem;e of 
.Switzerland upon her powen But though 
the passes on the West and South would 
have been ppen to her, while the Tyrol and 
the Voralberg remained in tlie hands of 
Austria, the Swiss might always reckon up- 
on her j>owerful support; th^ir country 
might be defended by its native foroee 
against the inroads of the enemy from the 
other sides*, until assistance was poured in 
Irom the East; even if overpowered, their 
fi^tifral allies might stlU hope to effect th^ir 
libpratk)nf by attacking froni that quarter 
l^e French wfio should have .est?tl>lisiie(l 
themselves in the Alpine territory^ as w^ 
done successluUy by the Rhiathal and 
Engadine in 1799: and at all events,, the 
f uliji^atioii of Switzerland would not have 
jiroved allic^ther fatal to AMstria, when she 
Jbad tl|e strong outwork of the Tyrol on 

* Tk«r^ are only four; passes int<» Svvitzerlf^, 
from the French side, and seven from the Italiaq* 
1fii«i Swiss could easily defend tlhese for a mondi pr 
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that side, bothto oppose the, new position 
of the enemy, and to interrupt the commu-^ 
nication between his Italian dominions and 
tlie new acquisitions in the North, which 
(he occupation of the Alps might give hifla. 
But still more important, for offensive purt^ 
poses, was thc^ comawnication which the 
Tyrol afforded between Austria and Swit* 
Mrland . The Swiss were beyond any other 
people hostile to France. Of thb faatreilt 
tliey had given undoubted proofe in the 
last war; their skill in defending their own 
passes was truly wonderful; and noinstanc<i 
is on record of successes equal to theirs, won 
by individual dexterity and courage,? ovei'. 
numbers and discipline. While tliis cha.^ 
racter continued to adorn that virtuous and 
unconquerable peasantry, tliere was always 
a prospect of their making siidi a resistanoel 
to France, in the event o£ a wisely arranged 
scheme of invasion, as migh tenable Au^ia 
to come up, and thus attack the lenemy 
upon his naost vulnerable sidut* Even if 
£^e unfortunately preferredihe plan of io- 
wading Franoe by the Rhinf or the Var^ 
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and for that purpose wished to secure the 
neufrality of Switzerland; the possession of 
the Tyrol enabled her to do so; because it 
gave France some inducement to acquiesce 
in that arrangement. All the advantages, 
then, which were most important to Au- 
stria, whether she intended to attack France, 
or to defend herself by means of Switzer- 
land, depended entirely on her possessing 
the Tyrol. — With the Tyrol she has now 
lost them for ever. Switzerland is com- 
pletely surrounded by France and the 
French dependencies; cut off from the only 
power which could enable her to stand out 
for a moment against her enemy ; delivered 
up without the possibility of resisting; pre- 
vented from ever being employed in the 
invasion of France; but ready at any time 
to be used as the means of finally reducing 
Austria. In this employment of Switzer- 
land, the Tyrol will not only be no hin- 
drance; it will be made to assist. The pea- 
santry of that country will be organised 
according to their aptitudes, physical and 
moral; their privileges will be extended 
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for the purpose of gaining their assistance 
against their former oppressors, and of ren- 
dering their exertions more powerful ; and 
Austria will at length discover the value of 
the Tyrol, by the services which it may 
render to her invaders. 

The loss of the Venetian and Tyrolese 
territory, with the confirmation of the 
French power over Switzerland, has now 
completed the dominion of France over 
^e whole of Italy, Every avenye to that 
pountry is finally closed against Austria 
and commanded by her enemy with 
undivided authority. From Dalmatia and 
the confines of Turkey, round to Stras-? 
burg, France has drawn a line of strong 
possessions, by which she completely hems 
in Italy; cuts her off from every commu- 
pication with the rest of the world ; and 
opens to her the closest intercourse with 
herself^ Her sway being so absolute, here^ 
it is natural that she should lose no time in 
exercising all the rights of sovereignty, 
Accordingly, she models at pleasure the 
](in|;dom of Etruria; augments the Qmh 



\-*^ 
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pine ; disposes at will of the court of Rome; 
and dethrpties,\ by a common regimental 
order, th* i^yaj feftiily of Naples ; for which 
last proceedingtEngland, be it remembered^ 
took care to furnish also the pretext, after 
having given the power of accomplishing it, 
Thus has the grind strife between France 
atid ilH^i at length been settled, by the sun 
tender of Italy, more absolute and uncondi^ 
». tioihil, and in a far greater extent, than the 
courtiers of Charles, of Francis, dr of Lewi*, 
, ever dared^ flatter their masters to expect, 
Prahce has now become sole mistress of that 
Iplendid country, from the Alps to th(i 
$treighls of Messina^ — its position, which do* 
mincers over the Mediterranean; its mighty 
resources; thtf fruitfulness of the garden of 
"^urope; the bays, and rivers, and harbours 
which open to its produce the uttermost 
ends of the earth; the forests which varie- 
gate its surface, and only break the conti^ 
nuity of culture to augment its powers, by 
preparing for this ftivoured land the domi-* 
nioti bf the sea ; the genius and fire of its 
liwmerous people; the mpnumcnts pf art; 
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the remdins of antiquity ; the ground orf 
which the glories of their Roman ancestoW 
#ere atchieved ;— alf are now in the hinds' 
of the nation in the world best able to im- 
prove them — to combinfe them — ^to make 
them aid one another; and, after calling 
tTiiem forth, to the incalculable augmenta- 
tion of her former resources, ready to turn 
them against those, if any such shall remaiht 
who still dare lo be her enemies. 

The other changes of dominion effected 
by the treaty of Presburg — ^the empleror's ces* 
«ion of Ills possessions in Suabia*, and his'sul)- 
mission to the further spoliation of the Ger- 
man empire-f ; — though impoVtant in them- 
selves, and sufficient, in any former period, 
to alarm all Europe for their consequeftces; 
sink into insignificance after the entire sur- 
render of Italy, which we have been con- 

* These are chiefly the Burgaw, the Brisgavir, 
wnd Contat)ce« The whole loss of Austria has been 
estimated at 1297 square geographical miles ; 
2^,116 fiOO subjectSi ami 1,600^000/. steriiag of 
yearly tevenue ; of which diree fourths have been 
givei^ to the Cisalpifie, 

t The seizure of Augsburg and Borndorff. 
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templating. AH those cf^anges |iave pnfi 
siqiple view — the diminution of the Austria^ 
monarchy; its separation froni ^i^nce by ^ 
number of petty jcingdoips dependent oi^ 
the French po^er j the transference of the 
Emperor's influence in Germany ^o. his 
enemies; and his confinement to the poli« 
tics of the East of Europe ; where, also, he 
is closely watched by France and her crea-f 
tures. No^- does it maHe any difference 
upon the relative situation of the powers,, 
that tbe sacrifices of Austria have been. 
made to aggrandize the dependants of 
France, and npt France herself. That 
overgrown ^^mpire could not expect to 
keep togetlier more nations and countries^ 
than it already counted within its limits*. 
The only feat which the French power has 
not attempted, is the conciliation of those 
peoples whom it has conquered ; the only 

* — '^ Zuibusnmlexy non mos^ non Imgua com^ 
mums ; aUus habit^Sj alia vestis, alia c^rnia.y alii riius^^ 
alia sacra, alii prape Dei essetU: it a gtwdamtmo vin^ 
ado copulaverit eos, ut nulla nee inte ipsos, nee adver-r 
jusducem sciitio €xtiterit*^-^Tit. liv. xxviii. 12. 
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difficulties which it has not mastered, are 
those that natural bound arips present. France^ 
therefore, fipds it more e^sy to complete 
tjie incorporation of Europe by some intei^ 
ijaediate process, which niay assimilate its 
heterogeneous p&rts, and prepare them for 
^ lasting^ as well as an intimate union. Ii| 
the mean time, her sway oyer the princi- 
palities and powers, whpm she calls into 
existence, is abspliite and certain ; her in^ 
^uencp is hpurly gaining gro)ind. Should 
the course of events maintain the nominal 
separation of thpse dependent kin^donis^ 
(he^ may, at some future pejriod, revolt 
from Jier federal empire ; but, for years to 
4Come, they are as subservient to her pur- 
poses^ as if they had no separate names. 
|Iadshenot acted upon such principles; 
had she taken more to herself at Presbu^-g; 
$he would have resembled the allies whose 
impolicy has laid Europe at her feet : she 
^ould have seemed to gain more, but she 
would not have been the formidable neigh- 
J|Our which a deeper policy has made hey. 
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2. But the calamities of Austria are not 
to l>e measured by the cessions that have 
been wrung from her. The unhappy 
events of the Coalition War have had a 
more extensive and deep rooted influencet 
than can appear in the articles of any 
treaty which may have been made to ter- 
minate actujil hostilities. There are certain 
effects of conquest, certain symptoms of 
subjugation, which escape the art of the 
diplomatist, and cannot be expressed in 
public instruments. In a little month, the 
finest army in the imperial service was an- 
nihilated without striking a blow. Frona 
the Rhine to the heart of the hereditary 
states, the French marched on with one 
uniform success, and had not even to fight' 
their way. The progress of their forces 
through the best defended countries of the 
Emperor, resembled a regular movement 
through a subject and peaceable state. Every 
thing gave way before them, as if both ar- 
mies were governed by the same word of 
command; and the Austrian cabinet can 
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enly account for th« defeat of its troops by 
f^tingf that two grievous errors were com- 
initted; one, in expecting the enemy would 
respect the Prussian neutrality, when it 
stood in the way of a decisive victory; 
ihe other, in being deceived by his bare 
assertion respecting the armistice*- Thd 
fruit of these rapid and easy conque^ 
was the possession of Vienna, Nor did. 
tlie progress of the French arms stop 
there. Prussia, unmoved, saw France sur- 
rounding her on every side, by the com-* 
plete reduction of Germany; slie allowed 
the conquerors to march on in all directions, 
to drive the Emperor from liis capital, and 
pursue him out of the Empire. At last, on 
the verge of his hereditary dominions, a 
general engagement takes place, the first 
and the last of this eventful campaign, in 
which the battle has indeed been to the 
skilful, not the strong ; which, from the 

*'See Count Stahremberg's Note, where he states 
these two mistakes of General Mack and Prince 
Aversberg, as fundiamental causes of the defeats.—* 
Sup. pap. p. 52, 
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beginning to the end, has been one con« 
stant illustration of the weakness of mere 
physical force, and the omnipotence of 
talents. Is it possible that such things 
should speedily be forgotten? Where is 
the nation so stout hearted as not to feel 
disasters like these ? The very sights of un^ ^ 
exampled humiliation to which tbd people 
have been witness; the strange evepts which 
within afew weekshave brought the Austrian 
monarchy so low; pnust leavean indelible im^ 
pression on their minds; and prepare them 
for new defeats, while they efface the me* 
mory of past victories* '* Nee quisguam 
adeo rerum humanarum immemor, quem rum 
canimovcret ilia fades, RomaJium principepi et 
generis humaiii paullo nmte (io^nimoa^ r^licidC 
J'aiiuna ma sede, per populum^ pfr urbein^ 
txira de Imperia — nihil tale viderant^r-nihil 
audieranl^*.'' If to the state in which their 
defeats have left the spirit of the Austrians, 
we oppose the natural effects of their nevi^ 
victories upon the minds of the French,^ 

* T^tcit, Hist, lib, iii. cap, 68. 
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We shall be able to estimate how far the 
recollection of this memorable war leaves 
the balance in favour of the conquerors, 
beyond the mere changes of territory 
which it may have occasioned. There is» 
indeed, no closing our eyes to the extent 
#f the misfortunes entailed upon Europe 
by the projectors of the late coalition* We 
must not decejive ourselves. The house 
of Austria is completely humbled; she 
must receive the law, not from Vienna, 
but from Paris ; she has sacrificed much ; 
but more she must be prepared to surrcn* 
der if required, rather than run the last 
of risks, that of a new war. Whatever the 
sacrifice demanded may be, she must 
make it — ^whether treasure, or alliances, or 
dignities, or territory, or what is worst of 
all, principles* If the enemy require her 
to join him in attacking Prussia, or turning 
against Russia, or sharing the plunder of 
Germany, or dividing and pillaging the 
Turk ; she cannot now balance. Agitur 
deimpmo. Francehasltaly and the Tyrol; 
the people of Austria are crushed ; the 
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French are exalted and exulting. What 
though th« treaty of Presburgh has bound 
them together by no secret articles, aiid 
that its*' public stipulations still leave to 
Austria the Semblance of a great monarchy ? 
Italy and the Tyrol are French, and the 
campaign of 1805, lives in the recollectiaff^ 
of both French and Germans^^-^po we not 
know that the only extensive oi? dutabie 
(xmquests have been miEide gradually ; that 
in treating with a humbled enemy, you 
false him by exacting too harsh conditions ; 
that the wisest poli{;y Is to take something, 
and by the jwesent, to pave the way for 
ftiture i^ains^ One only chance of retaining 
even the name of independence, now re-» 
mains lo our unfortiinate ally; she must 
fifirteti no more to such counsellors as hurried 
her into the late aJliance in spite of her 
better reasoB. By skiU and steadiness she 
may possibly preserve some part of wliat is. 
left, ;Kid improve it ki peace. » If ghe one©' 
more forsakes moderate- counsels, «be is 
undone. 

Kdr is it Austria alone that Jmk ,s«ffer€4 



by this unhappy coalition. Tlie new vio 
tori^s of France; the actual iaggrandiseroent 
of her empire; the subjection of her rival; 
nrni the dread of her invincible arrr#; have 
now rivetted the chains of the ^continent 
No oi>e ever supposed that tine state of 
Ibings t$ s^St^ pt the peace of Luneviile, 
wa^ to last longer than the necessities which 
made the di£Eerent powers submit to the 
condition^ then imposed* As soon as their 
slliength sliould be recriAited^ and their sen«* 
timents united against the French yoke, 
we had a right to expect that attempts 
would be made to tlirow itofl'. Time, only— 
a prudent delay, and a judicious chplce of 
tlic proper moment, wm required to render 
such a resistance cfl^ctual. But all this 
prospect is now vanished ; the chance is 
thrown away, and the only hope is gone 
which Holland, and Switzerland, and Italy 
had of once more knowing independence* 
Henceforda die object of tliese unhappy 
Mates must he not to oppose France, but to 
noderate, if pos8^e,'the violence of her 
ojipieaskms^ They have England to thank 
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for this reverse ef prospects, and it is pto^ 
bably the last favour they will receive af 
ber hands. 

3. iT from these effects of the late wa# 
upon the state of the continent, we turn to 
a view of its effects upon our o\iii indi- 
vidual interests, we shall find, that we 
have suffered, as is most just, a great ^hare 
of the common loss. Besides the injury 
which England ultimately receives from 
the disasters of the rest of Europe, she 
is mpre immediately affected by the ag^ 
gnandizement of her 4jnemy, from tl^e 
increased danger of invasion to which 
it exposes her. The fete of the third 
coalition has in several ways augmented 
this danger; multiplying both the chances 
of the attempt being made, and increase 
ing the probability of its success. 

Nothing is more common than to hear 
thoughtless pei^ons talk lightly of such: 
dangerS), They trust thattlie loyalty and 
courage of tlie country would carry k 
tl)rx)ugh greater perU$ than France has in 
store for us. The jFiehcfa have never yet 



been engaged with a nation of ^Ff-efeftieni 
Tliey 'would find us made of different Ttiai- 
teriais fr6rn the Germans, They might 
orer-run tlie country and take London \ 
but London is not Engknd, and they 
would 'Soon be extirpated. Such Well 
meaning persons Seiem even to be afraM 
least no attempt should be made ; least they 
$ht>uld not have an opportunity of conquer- 
ing upon British ground. " Let the ene* 
my come, say they, we desire nothing morei 
and not a nian of his force shall escape." 
—But it IS much to be feared that this zeal> 
so laudable in itself, " is witliout know* 
ledge.'' With every disposition td exalt 
the valour of Britons, and to augur Well of 
their efforts in defence of the greatest bless* 
\ing which any people enjoy ; we may h6 
permitted to dread the event of a contest 
betwech courage and skill. Kor was the 
difference between the two -ever «o strongly 
marked as since the experieuice of tlie late 
campaign. It is no disrespe^ to our troops^ 
and their commanders, to question whetheif 
fhfeir native tatentsare sufiidentto siipply 
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their want of experience, and to wish that, 
until measures are taken to improve them 
Tn their art, there may be no trial of gene- 
ralship between them and the conductors 
of the late German campaign. That the 
country could be ultimately conquered, 
we cannot indeed for a moment allow our- 
selves to believe ; but there are other evils 
attending an invasion^ besides the greatest 
of all evils ; there are injuries short of utter 
ruin which a nation may receive from it. 
We know nothing practically of war in 
^his happy, land : we have heard of its 
effects^ and read of battles at a great dis- 
tance ; but we know it not from experi- 
ence, and it is well we do not. Never was 
a country worse calculated for being the 
scene of military operations, for having the . 
hazardous issue of war tried within its 
bounds. With its wealth, its crowded 
population, its multitude of artizans and 
traders, its paper circulation, its public 
debts, its commercial credit ; with the vari« 
ous factitious qualities of a nice and com- 
plicated, s^tem of most artificial society } 
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and abore allj without any experience 
whatever of a campaignon its own ground — 
how frightful to contemplate the mischieft 
which so unusual a convulsion must occa- 
sion^ admitting it should end in the total 
defeat of the invader I It is clear^ that no 
wise man will desire to see such an experi- 
ment tried, and that however it may end, 
the attempt would of itself be an enormous 
evil. 

Now the risk of this pernicious attempt 
being made, is greatly augmented by the 
late defeats of our allies. Before the new 
coalition, the enemy, at whatever time be 
might attempt to execute his favourite pro*^ 
ject, had always ta apprehend great dan* 
ger, from his continental neighbours seizing 
the opportunity of his forces being occupied 
in England, and attacking him at a prodi- 
gious advantage. Every year that the at- 
tempt was delayed increased the magnitude 
of this risk; and had he deferred it a few 
years longer, the certainty of the continent 
being recruited and ready to attack him, 
'sbould he give them so £ur an occasioAi 
K2 
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would probably have made him finally 
abandon the «chentie. But we have taken 
care to relieve him from all such embar<» 
rassment* He has now nothing to appre- 
hend from continental ii^-ars. We have 
purchased a i^iserable respite from our 
alarms^ (fot^ in spite of our boasting we were 
the dupes of our fears) at the expence of 
whatever solid benefit we might have found 
in a coalition able to assist us at the moment 
of real danger. Another check upon the 
French government was, the fear of the 
odium which Would have attended a failure 
in the threatened project. So great a 
source of hope was this consideration with 
some^ that they believed it would for ever 
prevent the attempt. But this too is entirely 
at an end. The Swabian and Moravian 
campaigns have raised the French Chief so 
high in the eyes of his subjects — have given 
him such an unexpected accession of popu-> 
krity, aijd so signally increased the fame 
of his arms, that he itiay now with perfect 
safety fyy whatsoever his ambition or his 
caprices $hall dictate. He may bury ano* 
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ther army in St Domtngo^ or squander a 
hundred thousand lives in Ireland; or even 
risk their entire loss at sea for the chance of 
fiome part of the armament landing ; all 
will he forgotten by a people so elated 
with recent triumph, or if remembered will 
be chearfully forgiven to th^ conqueror 
af Austerlitz. Formerly, he dared not 
think of failing in the projected invasion ; 
he could only contemplate its ^iccess^ 
Now he may be content with taking his 
chance of cdnquering, and ensuring the 
certainty of injuring us. That he should 
makethisattempt then, in every way so hurt- 
ful to our interests, is become infinitely more 
likely, since the wretched policy of Eng* 
land, by effecting the subjugation of her 
continental allies, and compleating the 
^achievements of her enemy, removed the 
two great impediments which stood in hk 
way. 

it is equally manifest that the danger of 
this attempt proving successful, or at least 
the probable amount of the injury which 
«re may receive from it, has been greatly 
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augmentied by die unhappy fate of the 
Continent. Not only has the discomfiture 
of the coalition enabled France to embark 
a niuch larger proportion of herdisposeable 
force in the enterprise ; the recent suc» 
cesses of her arms must produce a very 
sensible effect on every man in her service^ 
Tl)e confidence in their superiority which 
always animated French soldiers, is now 
greatly augmented ; and they have to opi^ 
pose men whp know little of war, but what 
fhey have heard of in the history of the 
J'rench conquests, Ihe service of the 
late campaign too, was peculiarly well 
adapted to discipline new troops, and to 
increase the proportion of good soldiers ia 
the whole army. 

But while the result of our impolitie 
Pleasures has thus strengthened in every 
respect the h^nds pf the pnemy, it is 
strange that we haye ourselves entirely 
peglepted the short interval of quiet which 
the cqntineptal war gave us. At its com* 
menpement, upwards of twp years had 
plapsed since the British government were 
/illed with the constant pxpectation of ^ 
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descent upon our coasts. Our military 
system was extremely imperfect, and the 
fear of all men was least the invasion should 
be attempted, before any material in^prove- 
menls could take pkce* We were indeed^ 
" counting hours and minutes/' till the 
enemy should land ; and at this critical 
juncture, a respite is sudoenly obtaiiied hf 
means of the campaign in Germany. The 
invasion is now necessarily delayed for 
half a year at least. Would not any one 
have conceived that such an interval was 
valuable beyond all price ; that it g^tre us 
the very time so much wanted for the 
completion of our defensive preparations ; 
that it might be the turn of the balance in 
our favour, when the attempt should at last 
be made. Yet strange to tell, this oppoi*^ 
tunity was utterly thrown away ; our cabinet 
as soon as the army, left Boulogne, seem to 
have thought the whole project of inva3ion 
at an end; and never cdntemplating the pos^ 
sibility of the aflieg being once more beaten, 
they chose rather to remain spectators of 
the continental war^ than to prepare for our 



own battles^ should h prove . unforbmate. 
Their militaiy system bad been tried above 
4 jear, and might be said to have f&iled 
moreegregloiisly than any plan that evev 
vmi deTised^ It had not during tlie whole 
of that period produced 1500 men in the 
whole island, and not. five hundred of Jhese 
for general - serTice* Tjie volunteer annyt 
as it has been called, had relaxed in iu most 
f^luable quality of ardour and alacrity; and 
had been losing the only advantage which 
•uch a force can possess over regular troops 
witiiout making any sensible progress iti 
dificiplkne* Tbe recruiting for the army 
ipraa at a stand, 3sm)^ nothing whatever had 
been done to improve its. constitution. Yet 
did the govermnent allow the whole inter* 
«d between the departure of the Boulogne 
dtmyf andthe dissolution of the late cabinet^ 
(d pas over without taking a ^gle step 
for the. general refbrm^ of our defensive 
^aeasures,; or even for tbe new modelling 
.of that plan, which a fair trial had shewn to 
h^ nugatory in its original shape. They 
liid not i^ven. assemble the padiament^ vitb« 



eut wboi^ interference no such im* 
prov^meBts «auid be made. They avoid- 
ed everjr ihing which could have turn- 
^4 their impolicy in making the coali* 
tion, to the smallest account ; and persisted 
in rejecting the one solitary benefit which 
their new war might have produced, in 
compensation ofso: many calamities. Thus, 
after the best possible opportunity of augi- 
jnenting the st^ufength of the country, they 
have left it to their successors, feeble and 
confused, at the very crbis when the ne- 
cesrary consequences of their other mea- 
. wres are hurrying on iJa fale. With such 
an ariiiy, with our volunteers and oiir de- 
Ibiftce bill, with our regular forces weaken- 
ed by the conflicting tendencies of the 
aiiiti^ and. resei^ve, witli our volunteer 
vysbstn counteracting all the other branches, 
we are now left to contend alone against 
Ae undivided force of our enemy> and his 
^lies. *^ 1$ autemvakt exacitu, taiet xnul^ 
4^s $pe et protmssk, otnnia omnium concupivit. 
Muk tfodiPa ur^ est., jij^i^ presidm, referta 
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c^iis. 2uid est quod ab eo non metuas, qui 
ilia templa et tectarTion patriam sed piutdam 
putet ? Commtsstmi quzdem a ?iobis eerie est, 
Sive a nostra duce, ut, ^ portd sine gubema^ 
culo egressi, tempestati nos traderemmy* 



Such are, in a general view, the lamenta* 
tie effects of that foreign policy which we 
have minutely traced through its different 
errors, in the former part of this inquiry* 
We might have enumerated other evils, 
which have flowed from it both to Europe, 
and to our own individual interests. We 
might, for example, have stated the loss of 
character and influence which has attended 
so plain an exposure of our incapacity for 
continental affairs ; the contempt into 
which our assistance has fallen with every 
ally, reduced as it now has been to the 
mere payment of money ; the pains we 
have taken to make them underrate even 
those supplies which they were willing to 
receive, by pressing our gold iipon all the 

* Cic. Epist, Lib. vii* 
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world, and running frora door to door, to 
beg it might be accep^Bd ; ^nd above all, 
the odium which we have incurred with 
the less enlightened part of the continent, 
with the people in every foreign state, in 
whose eyes we have appeared only as in* 
stigators of war, and as corr^ptors of their 
rulers for their destruction. From th^ 
effects of these impressions our name will 
not soon recover, and we may rest assured 
that the Continent is at last heartily sick 
of our interference, and prepared to join 
with the enemy in his plan of excluding 
us from any voice in its affairs. But it 
was the less necessary to enter upon such 
topics, that they are naturally suggested by 
the previous discussions, and that they tend 
in no way to modify the picture formerly 
drawn of our affairs: for it is our misfortune 
^at we look around in vain for any cir- 
cumstances which may soften its features, 
while it is impossible to imagine any 
addition which caji- aggravate theni. 
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III. State of F^rei&k ArF^nis, ]m« 

DEPENDENT Olf THE ]LATBCoAX.ITION 
AND ITS CONSEQVENCES, 

Aithough the effects of our last exertion* 
f>n the Continent have almost entirely new 
modelled it, yet tliere are several particular^ 
in its present state^, which have not been 
directly influenced by the fate of the war. 
partly because they lay beyond the spheres 
of its operation, but chiefly because our 
former impolicy and mismanagement haid 
done as .much detriment as was possiblet 
to our interests in those quarters. An io^ 
iiuiry into the state of our foreign affairs 
would be imperfect without some notice of 
Ifaese points. 

L The . unfortunat3e circumstance «f 
having Spain against us, and given up ea^ 
lively to the alliance, or rather tlie service 
of our enemies, during the present war, is 
a consequence of the impolicy of &e Bri» 
tish cabinet, previous to the commence- 
ment of the late coalition. After our rup- 
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ture with France, and down to the format 
tiofi of the late ministry, in May 1*804, it 
clearly appears, that the dispositions ofSpain 
towards this country, and against our 
enemy, were as favourable as could have 
been desired*. Our popularity was never 
so great, either with the Court of Madrid, 
with the confidential ministers of th« 
crown, or with the nation at large. France, 
always disliked by the Spaniards, had be- 
come still more odious from her insolent 
and rapacious demands; and from the in- 
temperate conduct of her representatives^ 
The wishes of the Spanish cabinet accord- 
ed with those of the people, in lean*^ 
ing plainly towards an offensive allianc<^ 
with England against France. But the 
state of our continental relations, and our 
inability to give Spain any effectual support 
in the dangers to which such a conduct 
must expose her, rendered it necessary for 
her to delay all measures leading to a rup- 
ture ; and she submitted to a convention of 

* Additional Spanish Papers, presented l2d. Fe- 
bruary, 1905,— No. XL to XX. 
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neutrality^ by* whidi she tecam6 bound t<f 
pay a considerable subsidy to the Frenelf 
government* To this the English cabine* 
consented as a temporary measwe/ " in-* 
tended to give time till the disposition of 
tlie great powers of Europe should be moref 
decidedly known/'* That the subsidy 
was extorted from Spain, by tlie imminent 
fear of seeing a French army in Madrid ; 
that the dispositions of Spain in our h^ 
Vour, and her enmity to France were in- 
creased by this compulsory submission, is 
clearly demonstrated by the dispatches of 
the British Envoy -f-. Of these dispositions 
we ought doubtless to have availed our- 
selves. We were engaged in planning the 
new coalition, nothing could be more 
iniportaiit than to include Spain in such a 
league. Her position with respect to 
France, must always render her hostility 
extremely hurtful to that power. Her 
frontier on the Pyrennees is strong, and well 

' ♦ Additional Spanish Papers, presented 2d. Fe- 
bruary, 1805— No. VII. 

t Ibid- No. VIII. - 
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defended by fortified places. The French 
frontier is only protected by Perpignan, 
and France has no way of removing 
the danger of an attack from Spain, but 
by attacking her in the first instance, and 
forcing her to conclude a separate peace. 
This would have been rendered imprac* 
ticable by the preparations of the allies on 
the East side of the French territories , and 
a most important accession would thus 
have been gained to the measures of the 
offensive league. By the hostility of Spain, 
too, France would have lost the benefit 
of her subsidies, and the still greater ad- 
vantage of that controul over her coun- 
cils, which enabled her at any time to 
involve every branch of the Spanish 
monarchy in a war with her enemies. 
The allies would have secured the in- 
dependence of Spain, while they pro- 
fited by her assistance; and prevented 
the subjection of the whole of her re- 
sources to France, while they converted a 
just and moderate proportion of them to 
their own use. By going to war with 
Spain, they necessarily threw her into tlie 
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arins of France ; armed her whole forctf 
against themseives ; sacrificed the benefits 
df a commercial intercourse, the most lu- 
crative and even necessary to their prospe- 
rity ; extended the sea-coast of the enemy 
from Bourdeaux roxmd to Toulon; in- 
creased his predominating influence in the 
Mediterranean ; and laid Portugal entirely 
at h is mercy. 

Yet this was the very line of con- 
duct which the allies ; or rather which 
England, in the infancy of the alli- 
ance, chose to pursue. She delayed ob- 
jecting to the Spanish subsidy until she- 
should 'sound the dispositions of the other 
Powers. Those she found to be favx)ura- 
ble, or at least she conceived that they 
warranted her in expecting a new coali- 
tion against France. Instead of delaying 
her objections to the subsidy a few weeks 
longer, and then offering Spain a place in 
the league, when she might declare her- 
self with impunity, England demanded 
that she should produce the subsidiary, 
convention, which every one knew she was 
bound to conceal, at the peril of an imraQ- 
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diate war with France ; and she made thjs 
bootless demand at a time jvhen matters 
were hot ripe for assisting her in such a 
War*. The pretext of armaments at Fer- 
rol was mere trifling; they lasted exactly 
nine days, and were intended for quelling an 
insuri'e6lion in Biscay. But this pretence, 
with the refusal of Spain to produce the 
convention, were made the grounds of 
that unprecedented violation of justice, 
the capture of the frigates without any 
dedaratioh of war ; accompanied with 
circumstances of individual calamity, which 
liave not failed to injure the English cause 
irreparably among the Spanish people. — 
Thus did our government sacrifice to the 
paltry objwt ^.a few cargoes of silver, 
its character; its prospects of assistance 
from Spain, at the moment when that 
assistance would have been most valuable; 
its hopes of weaning her entirely from 
French connexions; its expectations of 
the security derived from lessening our 

* The point here at issue, was a mere matter of 
form.; the tenor of the coaventioo. was publicly 
known. 

L 
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enemy'8 sea cotst, and the adTatitages con^ 
nected with the Spanish cbntmefce; above 
all, its chance of continuing the high hh 
rout enjoyed by England in Spain, bimI 
the influence in her councils to which it 
must have led. One of two plans were 
clearly pointed out by the state of our 
relations with Spain; either we shouW 
have connived at her compulsory isubmis^ 
«ion to France until we could protect her in 
resisting the French dominion^ and added 
her t6 the new league; or, if unfcnftu* 
nately we preferred hostilities, we should 
have taken care to make the war as ad- 
vantageous as possible, by libevatlng the 
Spanish coloiiiies from the gaUmg mono- 
poly of the Mother Country,, and opening; 
a most profitable inlet for our connnercial 
speculations. Neither of those schcmaes 
was adopted. With our acctistcmK»l m^ 
genuity, we contrived to find a line of 
pplicy which should avoid the benefits^ 
and combine the disadvantages of ati th^ 
othtjrs* We managed to lose the alliance 
of Spain at present, and her friendship foi" 



rf^vpr; ppi 9^i the '%zrx\Si titfie gave up all 
.ehaiiaG , of, turning Ji^r bostijit^ to 9i|r 
^(iyant^ge> tier trad<e 50 ben.(?ficial to all 
..^h# branches of pur domestic industry, 
#p eseepti^i Jo. some, pf tjbem^ we abaa- 
.4pne4 jfbf ^ few ^rrels of dollars. Tp 
prevent h^qr fcoip paying a subsidy ^ 
Frapcp, we incorporated h,er whole re- 
:$Qurcp^ wHl? tliose of our eneipy ; gnd 
rather than allow fi neutrality, wbic|i 
j»igl)lt . givp a trifling i^id to fjiai, we 
grilled, JLJ^tO a kiqd of hpstiUj^y wljicji 
j^\]d procurp. n^p.fjssistance for ourselveij. 
,The tot^i aliefiatjoa of .Sp^in frow <fys 
in^er«jt3j the ruin q{ Qur iijnpifDnt popi^- 
J^y Ixfihflt country > ti\e. ahsplute wl?r 
J^c^ion pf l^eir.power tp that of Franipei 
has bepn the price paid for o\ir acquisi- 
tions of silver huJUon ; and ^ext to the 
jfyils pipduced by the new coalitipn, JtJiis 
js tlje most §eriou$ mi^fof tune which bcf 
jj^tal impolicy has brought uppp thp cont.i« 
.pent^^ affairs x)f England. 

U.U we cast Pur eyes on .t|ie other stfAp^ 
.whp ^e confederates, or rather dcpen* 
' L 2 
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dants of Franqe, we shall find that the 
hopes of their deserting her, or attempt- 
ing to throw off the yoke, with the assist* 
ance of England and her allies, are slen- 
der indeed. Partly from circumstances 
never within our controul, land partly, no 
doubt, from bur former inapolicy, those 
countries afe as firmly united in fate with 
our enemy, as if they formed integral 
parts of his extensive dominions, 

Holland has always been regarded as 
the natural ally of this country. Her 
proximity to France, and consequent ex- 
posure to the power of that formidable 
neighbour ; her commercial relations, the 
nature of her civil and religious establish- 
ments, and the character of her people, 
have been esteemed, in the better times 
of European affairs, a sufiBcient pledge of 
her inclination to connect her interests 
With the cause of Great Britain. Accord- 
ingly, except during the impolitic alli- 
ance of Charles !!• with France, and the 
no less unwise enmity of the Dutch towards 
US in the American war, Holland has uni- 
formly been our firm ally in all our dis- 

5 
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putes with Finance, and our cause has 
nev^r failed to gain by the cx)ijnexion. 
But since the Dutch Revolution, this 
alliance has been entirely dissolved. 
The arms of France having over-run 
the Ketherland39 soon established the 
. French power in Holland, The govern-; 
ment, the armies and fleets, the trade 
and the revenues of that rich and populous 
country, have been delivered over to our 
enemyj not by an offensive and defensive 
alliance^ but by an entire coiiquest and 
subsequent acknowledgment of the yoke* 
From this important increase of the French 
power, have arisen many serious accessions 
to the dangers to which it exposes us. A 
great extent of sea-coast; a numerous body 
of men accustomed to maritime affairs,, 
and eminently skilled in the navigation 
of the North Sea ; a commercial navy, 
next to our own, the greatest in the world 
— these are but a few, of the advantages 
which France has derived from Holland, 
and may turn against us in her projected 
attack upon our. European dominions* 
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But thinj well-mformed persons have 
itftagincd that the Dutch are discontented 
with th^ir yoke; that they earnestly desire 
an opportunity of regaining their ind)Bpen«ii- 
dence; and that these dispbsitiom wotild 
both kisure the Success of any attempts to 
assist theiBi in freeing thetasrdvies from 
French iiifluehcc^ and deprive France ^f 
afty material benefit from their services i« 
b^ atteinipts upon England, tt caniiot 
be doubt fed that such hopes as these are 
aitogdkh^ Vain^-'lhat they ^e found^^ 
itj^h .a thistake of Ihe Dutch fcharaeter^ 
attd iiport gross eic^geratiorts of the tVeiKih 
poiicy ttiwards Hbllandi, A country^ in 
tlje circumstances erf Hollandj depeddihg 
dfi^ii^Ijf' «p6n ooAirrtei^e fbr 5ts wealth, 
smdh^ ite support? cWiWded ^fly^iiidall 
others witii a p6^uiaH:i6^ of indiistlidias 
ainfd ^kilftfl inhabitants; coi^ercd witb 
\^a?eho«S€^, manufactdri^Sjf cattdl», do^kSj 
vi^ai^, and ^1l Ihe other ac^uisitrows^ 
iMgenttity ft¥rd labour ; its Very laiil fifeivdd 
(torn the fea by mc/nuitiefnts of th^ir pi?r- 
sey«^tMu:0| thi^u^ along coui^se of ftges^ 
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its Tast accumulation of riches depending 
entirely upon the preservation of order^ 
and the safety of commercial credit among 
its citizens — such a country must always 
dread a change as the greatest of evils ; 
must prefer the certainty of being indifi 
fercntly well, to the chance of being bet* 
ter, coupled with the risk of beiijg worse f 
and of all revolutions must fear those 
the most which may involve it in the cala« 
mlties and the unceitainties of domestic 
warfare. An invasion, or a civil war in 
England, would indeed be dreadful, 
whatever event it might have ; but Hol- 
land ia in all respects less fitted for sustain* 
ing such a shock ; and tlie Dutch ore not 
so dA}U to their intercs(ts or their dang^iB 
as some persons formerly alluded to in 
this country ; (or no naan ifi the Unitod 
Provinces will 4^ fowid hardy enou^ to 
contemplate a*n invasion as matter 4fax«i^« 
ation, or even of indifferefice, ^wo<v«r 
swe he may hi of its }eaiditig to tbk« 
emancipation of \A4 country, imUL bowtfVqF 
z^ous t« see her oaoe«»or««iid«peti«te«t« 
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Much will be borne of real loss^ and much 
more of degradation and insult, by every 
Dutch patriot^ before he will rashly con- 
sent to hazard the existence of Holland 
in the most promising schemes for her 
liberation. Whatever may be the pros^ 
pect of succeeding in such attempts, he 
will judge, and wisely judge, that the 
maintenance of things in their present 
state, is preferable to the certainty of 
their being improved, when that certainty 
must be purchased by the complicated 
evils of a war in the heart of .the Re-» 
public; It is the nature of coran;ierce to 
dread revolution and war as the last, of 
dangers ; and the Dutch depend too much 
upon their trade, to put honour or glory 
in competition with it These considera^ 
tioris may, in part, acqount for the cold 
leception which our attenipts to free Hob 
land from the French yoke have hitherto 
met with ; and may explain the reason of 
9MS being unpopular in a country formerly 
80 fnuch attached to usy merely becausQ 
we Jiaw ;*«deftvpyred to gave it from 0|k 
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pre«$ion. In truths however little the 
Dutch may like their French masters, and 
however miiqh they may regret the changes 
of dominion which have altered their alli« 
ancesy there is one thing which they must 
always dislike still more strongly than the 
yoke of France itself, and that is the 
struggle which is necessary to shake it off. 
We, who have forced them to undertake 
this struggle, by parrying the war^ unin* 
vitcd, into their territories, and who arc 
always suspected of still retaining the same 
intentions, are not treated as real friends 
to their interests ; and though they would 
not hesitate for one moment in preferring 
our dominion to an alliance on equal term* 
with France, Were the original choice in their 
power, yet. now that the French have sub* 
dued them, they have as little hesitation 
in preferring their present masters to those 
who would annoy them with attempting 
their emancipation. 

But, in fa6l, the accounts of the Dutch 
oppressions are greatly exaggerated. Many 
0pitaUsts have beeo ruined and forced te 
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emigrate. Many persons have had tfaehr 
wealth diminished, and the whole cidies of 
the state are greatly impairad ; but the pro-^ 
fits which are still drawn upon the remain- 
ing stock are necessarily higher, and this of 
itself tends to alleviate the burthens of the 
capitalists who are left behind. The French 
have wisely confined their plunder pf the 
State to public exactions ; they have not, as 
in Italy, (where the Directory never intend* 
ed to establish & permanent dominion), aU 
Jowed the individuals of their armies topiU 
lage the country at large. Contributions 
have been levied, but not by the conqueror 
ftom the people. The government havo 
been required to furnish so iiwch ncKMiey, 
or support s6 many troops, . and have 
been left to devise the means of raising 
those supplies, zttd to enforce their mea- 
sures in their own way. It ®eed hardly 
be remarked, how much lighter it r z 
people to pay a very large tiribute in thi$ 
regular nranner, than to be robbed in a 
<Rsorderly Way, of the smallest sum,, bf 
<he licence of individuais. If any proof 
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were r6i|uired, we might nMtce the VioHnpe 
of the hatred borm towards the Freach all 
over. Itsdy, contrasted with the iriodefate 
i&likie in which they are held by the Hol^r 
landers ; though no one can believe that 
the Italians lost nearly 30 imich by the in- 
vasiqn of their country^ or tbattlie Dutdi 
have less regard for their proj>erly. 
, It idesierve& further to be remarked, that 
the w^ars with E^land^ ta which the i*evD*- 
lution has engaged the Dvtchi however ;ia* 
jurious to their icammcrte, liave greatly e«K 
Hched their colonies by the prodig^us m« 
ikx of British capital, wliidi ^s miif^rmlf 
attended their falling into our hands ; afid 
among the brandves of the oi>ramunii]|r 
most likely to f6dl>the msight ^ their sub* 
jcctmm to France^ the most important is 
Amsteitdam, which, from ancient atitipathy 
to the gtaidtholder% fortyt, would, at aU 
times have embraced any alteraative far 
the ^oertainty <fi£ :fmni«ig bis ,pofwes. If 
t6 ^ail IJitsecimsideratraiis^ivie 9id the titter 
fksr^yair with which the I>Qtoh are iilled^ 
of syerae^iii^ their i<awxitqr(re>*ntabliBhed 
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in lis independence, whatever attemptf 
they may make for it, so long as Belgiun> 
h in the hands of France, ^hd their 
conviction that the timfe is yet fer off 
when any change of affairs may reduce 
the French power ; we shall be satisfied 
that they are indeed lamentably deceived, 
who cherish the hope of assistance from 
the Dutch, in driving the French out of 
Holland, or even of maintaining the popu- 
larity and influence of the English name, 
among a people who reflect on our exer- 
tions in their afiairs, as on so many in- 
juries to their prosperity. We must, 
therefore, make up our minds to the un- 
Igomfortable prospect of Holland remain^r 
ing intirely and inactively subject to our 
enemy and averse to us, until changes 
shall have been wrought in the face of 
affairs, which it would be idle to guess at, 
and pernicious to reckon upon. 

The fate of Switzerland was by no 
means so unpromising as that of Holland, 
before the last campaign. How completely 
the changes produced by that dreadful 
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contest have given up the Swiss to the do- 
minion of France, has been already de- 
monstrated . The most short-sighted of all 
policy in England, or her allies, would 
now be to think of agitating that unhappy 
country with any further hopes of regain- 
ing its liberties, by new struggles against 
France. Were the Swiss thoroughly united 
together as one man, and resolved to re* 
sist the power of the masters who now sur- 
round them oil every side, nothing could 
be -expected from their efforts, but new 
scenes of bloodshed, and an intolerable 
augmentation of their burthens. While 
France possesses Savoy and Piedmont, and 
while Swabia and the Tyrol belong to her 
dependants who exist ciuring her plea- 
sure, as by her pleasure they were created; 
all the exertions which the Swiss can 
make, is inadequate to prevent them from 
being overwhelmed, long before any allies 
could break through the strong French 
provinces that surround them, and come 
to their assistance. The Cisalpine, and 
the petty states in Germany, are, if pos- 
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si{^, »tiJi more ^cprndeDt on FraiK^ 
Tbeif clifposition W revolt unhappily «j[g^ 
jiifies D0thiftg« . For ^ loi^geou/se of yews 
tliey miM sujbipi^ in 3Hfxicet bowever well 
inclined to rebel'; ^ml th? worst service 
that ibe welUwisbor^ of European iode-i 
Ipendence coul<jl render tl;iein» wonl4 be to 
9ttr up ^t\y pren>^nre attempt at efibctixig 
their deHverancf^ W^ may rest a39ure4 
then, that th^ petty states by whom Franc* 
'lias rarrQiimled >^riie]4 as w^ll 9$ the mor>je 
p»(wer£ul dominiofis w\i}q^ slifl ha$ ^u^t 
ceed^ in swbdwipg^ ar^ ^flaly ;unit?4 t(» 
her fortune*, fome by <>heir weakness, 
others by tiieir ^isinclipation to exert thetf 
strength *«% |a way w^i^h /they dBena;hufjtjf^ 
to thei)r inte^^pts ; that fyftrj^ Hallap4 to 
Switeeriand, and from Switzprlaod to Tur- 
key, siie has covered a frontier alipost every 
where strong by nature, with dependent 
nations, whom there is no chance of our 
seeing revolt, and who will always bear the 
fiiBt shock of a war waged against her, if 
they do not actively assist in her of* 
feneive operatiotts» Whdt;Feinain» for the 
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rest of £ufope tti undertake, in itsowiv he^ 
half, may not be very easily discovered t 
iwt nothing caa be more plain than the 
nsourseof policy wiiichiisrhould, at the pre>* 
€ent jiinchifie, heavoidedi — the vain at* 
tsmpt to force ;tboie suhfect natoons int^ 
new and nlinous^^ctfoitB at regaining: their 
in^pendehce. 

S. If from a view of the dependenciM 
of France^ we tiarn to the contemplation 
of that prodigious empire itself, we shall 
iind as little to cheer eur prospects of the 
future Ates of the European common^ 
wealth. The resources which she draws 
from Spain, I^y, deitnany, and Holland; 
ure trivial when compared with the mass 
^f real and rapidly increasing power by 
which she has added those states to her do^ 
)3iinions. A population of above thirty* 
two millions; a revenue of twenty-five 
millions sterling, in spite of the rum of bet 
commerce, with a diminution of only thrett 
taiillions and a half for the intere^st of debt^ 
notwithstanding the wars she has been en^ 
{aged ki; a regular may of five himdfSlI 
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and fifty thousand men, known in almost 
every corner of Europe by the rapidity of 
their conquests, and commanded by tlie 
first generals in the world; a force not 
less formidable, of men who9e skill in ne-i- 
gociation has completed the victories of 
her troops ; a spirit, the most turbulent 
and restless, the most impatient of peace, 
and fearless of war, animating all ranks o^ 
her people, and produced, in a great de* 
gree, by the long continued hostility of 
all her neighbours — these form together 
a foundation of military superiority, suffici- 
ent to alarm more powerful* states than any 
that yet 'remain in her neighbourhood. 
But a change has within these few yeara 
taken place, in the constitution pf the 
French nation, still more formidable in its 
natural consequences to the tranquillity 
and prosperity of Europe, than any of those 
well known particulars which we have just 
oow enumerated. We allude to the system 
of military conscription, by which their 
forces are now recruited, which has slowly 
pffiWik up with tlie revolution?iry gQvem;^ 
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Inent, which has of late been carried 
into complete efiect all over the coun- 
try, aiid no\V for msf a part of the esta- 
blishment, likely to mingle itself in i 
short tinie with all the views and habit;i 
of the people, and scarcely to occasion 
more inconvenience or discontent, than 
the milder expedients of the militia law 
do in this island. This conscription af- 
fects all ranks of ihe community ; every 
man in f*rance, with a very few excep- 
tions in fav6ur of certain public functidna- 
ries, is a soldier from the age of twenty 
to twenty-five, hot merely by inrolment 
as in Austria and t^russia, but in actual 
service ; whatever be his rank or his for- 
tune, or his pursuits in life^ he must give 
up every other view as soon as he reaches 
his twentieth year^ and devote his life for 
j6ve years to the profession of arms alone^ 
As there are no exemptions, unless in 
cases of former service; a substitute cannot 
be procured under an enormous sum, fre- 
^ueatly so hijgh as 7001J sterling, never 
lowtt than 40DL and if xhore than a very' 
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small number requured substitutes, it\;^ul^ 
be altogether impossible to procure them : 
so that In feet there are scarce any excep- 
tions to the rule of strict personal ser- 
vice. The rigour of the police establfehed 
a^l over France renders k quite impossible 
for any one within the specified years ta 
escape. In every quarter the gendarmerie 
''have authority to arrest all the yoimg men 
whom they can find, and detain them 
until they can prove themselves to be 
exempt from the conscription. The peo^ 
pie .are now learning to submit quietly ta 
their fate, zvA with the haf^y levity of 
their national character^ try to make the 
.military life agreeable^ The pay is ex* 
tremely small ; but the rich and poor all 
live together, and the former contribute to, 
improve the common fare* Every one en- 
deavour? in the ;fir8t place to make him** 
self master of the mifitary art, |n order 
to qualify hjm fpr being promoted ; officers 
are/ ij^oseii from the ranlis without tvkf 
r^g^d \^ birl^b or fortune; the jbinula-^. 
tibn and interest af the common soldiert 
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ate kept up hf th«ii? tbdntje ctf ptijmotipn,. 
tod by the voifce ^vhich they are aUoWedii 
te a tfertain degree^ in the ehoi^e of their 
offioett. The Imperii f uard^ which has. 
maoy pirivilege$^. ahd i§ coml^osed of pei:#. 
iMs^ po^sesdng a QertMn foFtyne) (ponstb* 
tates a tpepies b£ ari^toCrispy of^ e^tensLv9 
luflu&iee in this system* The opiiUt^ 
itihocds^ the only bcaii^ch of public instruc-; 
lion which is much attended to» secure th^> 
.t^n&tatit supply of the higher hl'ahcheBQ^ 
tiie science ; and the excelleqt orf^niz^^ 
tian o£ th£ Eiai^Mm^ G^f^al^ tQ ^hidt 
tti6 ?ietorie& of the French ^m^ are peir*^ 
hssfB more owing than t^ any other ioi^ 
fK^di^ement ib their military alfairs^ keepi^ 
ftlive dttiMg p^ce. the pmictiscei of thieis 
fdentific acquireixuenta^ while it prepare^ 
tfa^ most Tsluable collection ofpr^tical 
idfoinMtion^ (p es^ieatial to the success of 
Warlike q)erati<VQA. Add to this tliat th^ 
gr^at offices of the state are |iil in thf 
^aiids of military men; that hf^DQur^ as weU 
«i power and wealth are sloipit copfine^ t9 
<bk favowsed ordesr; wd that ^1 ]p^9e$f^ 
tnatf fvuA tljie conmia4 9^ ^mmixi the 

M2 
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management of riegociations, are their pa<« 
trimony. 

Thus, we find 9 that It is no exaggera** 
geration, no metaphorical language to de- 
nominate France a great military empire ; 
to say that the government now calls forth 
the whole resources of the state, and that 
every Frenchman is literaHy a soldier. 
Nothing like this has ever a^^eared since^ 
the early days of the Roman people. The 
feudal militia had not the same regularity, 
the same science and discipline* The in- 
surrection of Hungary, the rising en masse 
of Switzerland and America, were all con« 
fined to particular emergencies. The nati* 
onat guards and first conscriptions of. France 
herself^ which approach nearer to the new 
order of things, were still far inferior to it in 
systematic arrangement and extent of ope^ 
ration; yet by their aid, imperfect as they 
were in the comparison, she gained ail 
that she litfd conquered previous .to the 
last campaign. But her present system, is 
in truth, a terrible spectacle. The mmt nu* 
' itterous iand ingenious people in the worM 
Titfve^andoned-the arts of peace^ npt f« 
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their defence, but after having conquered 
all the nations around them. They have 
betaken themselves to the military life as 
their main pursuit, almost their exclusive 
occupation, not from impatience of a 
long continued quiet, but at the end of 
various revolutions and a series of the most 
destructive wars. With a government 
purply military, a stock of science pecu- 
liarly adapted to the same pursuits, and a 
species of wealth not likely to be imme- 
diately ruined by such a change, they liave 
established a regular system of discipline, 
which draws every arm into the service of 
the country, and renders the whole sur- 
face of the most compact, extensive, and 
bwt ^tuated country in Europe, one vast 
camp, swarming with the finest soldiers— 

*' Ubi fas versum atque nefas: tot'bella per orbem-: 
'* Tarn moUfle seelerum fades: non utlus aratro 
f^ Dignofi boBois, SlpiaJoit abductis arva coloniis, 
" £t curvas rigidum falces cooflaotu^ in ensem. 
^' Hinc movet Euphrates, illinc Germania, bellum : 
^' Vicinae ruptis inter se legibus urbes 
^ Anna ferunt: ssevit toto Mars iihpius orbe. 

VlRQ. GEORfr 
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4^ So formidable bei|ig the aspeM of 
^Prance, bot}i from her fc^deral relations 
and from her own internal resources, let 
lis turn our attention towards the situation 
of the powers yet unsubdued by her arms I 
to Austriat Russia, and Pryssia| who, 
though by no means beyond her controul, 
are, however, still in appearance indepen- 
dent. That the resources of Austria are 
naturally most splendid, cannot be denied. 
If her external commerce were more ext 
tensive, or even the general policy toward^ 
her provinces more enlightened, she might 
still view the strength of France without 
dismay. The extent and natural fertility 
of the countries already subject to heft 
Tenders any acquisition of new territory on 
Ihe side of Turkey a vain apd unprofitable 
injustice* While she posseisses Bohemia^ 
Qallicia, and above all Hungary; while 
those noble kingdoms remain almost in a 
state of nature, and so neglected, made 
her before her |ate disasters one of the first 
powers in Eyrope^-wh^t folly coM^d be 
"M) great as to seek for new countries, and 
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persist m neglecting ber ancient posses- 
«iojis? To explain the various measures by' 
wbich she has already, not merely neg- 
lected^ but 3tunted the growth of her he- 
reditary provinces, would form a volume, 
by no means uninstructive to the political 
economist, who wishes to contemplate 
the errors of statesmen ; or the practical 
politician, who would be warned by the 
example of his predecessors. We shall 
cx>nfine ourselves to the statement of a few 
^particulars, which may serve to shew in 
how lamentable a situation the resources 
of the Monarchy are, and how vain all 
new exertions against France must prove, 
until time shall have been given for their 
.|;raduai improvement by the adoption 
of a wiser system* 

In so(ne parts of the Monarchy the pea* 
sants are a great deal too much oppressed 
by their landlords; in others they pay too 
small a rent, and the land is in conse- 
quence neglected. Thus in Austria and 
part of Styria, the feudal services were 
commuted for a cejrtain fixed sum yearly. 
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above thirty years ago ; it was reckoned too 
small a compensation then^ and now it is 
almost a nominal rent* In Hungary, on 
the other hand, the abolition of villenage 
has been legally effected by the famous 
Urbariurn of Maria Teresa ; but the lords 
retain in practice, especially in the re* 
TOoter parts, a most exorbitant power over 
their vassals- — All oyer the monarchy, ex« 
cept in Hungary, the system of military 
enrolment presses very severely upon the 
people ; every person, not noble, err ex- 
empted by his office, is liable to serve; if 
a person leavqs tlje country and returns at 
any distance of lime, he is stopped in his 
passage thrpugh it, and sent to the army 
because he had missed his turn of service 
during his absence, When Joseph II. 
wished to eiicourage settlers in Poland 
from other parts of Europe, he thought he 
gave them a great exemption by promising 
the fathers of families and their eldest 
sons a freedonifron^ military service. — ^Tbe 
crown not only carries on, upon Its own - 
account, a great variety of extensive, (1^ 
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IS needless to add) ruinous speculations ia 
trade and manufactures ; it has also some 
of the most oppressive monopolies, of use* 
ful or necessary articles. In the towns a 
licence must be bought to sell almost 
every article of commerce ; and for enter- 
ing a nev/ line of business a high price 
must be paid, — Except in Styria and Ga!- 
licia, salt is every where a Royal mono- 
poly ; and except in Hungary, tobacco is 
strictly subjected to the same oppressive 
restriction. The effect of these mono- 
polies on the prosperity of the state, 
and their trifling utility to the reve- 
nue, may be estimated from the price 
^o which they laise the articles in 
question, and the amount of net income 
which they yield the crown* The fossil 
salt, which forms nine tenths of the con- 
sumption in Hungary, and is yielded in 
such abundance, that in the neighbour- 
hood of the^mines, it costs but twopence 
a hundred weight to the crown, eosts in the 
^arket nearly forty times as much, or 
g])0ut six shillings and sixpence. The 



yoariy oonsuinption of this article in Hun- 
gj^ry exceeds a million of hundred weight; 
yet this oppressive monopoly yields tKe 
crown no nxore than 200,000/. a yean 
The e£QKfsoftlie monopoly of tobacco are 
.nearly similar ; but we may judge more 
accurately of them by/emarkingr that in 
Hungaryt wheire it does sot exist, tl^best 
tobacco is sold ten times cheaper than tlie 
viltt tobaccocs of Austria and Bohemia, are 
in those provinces ^ ; and that when the 
whole profit of the monopoly was iarmedy 

* Tobacco, on the Hungarian frontier, is not seised ; 

but the person attempting to bring it into Austria is fined 

'»boTe two hundred tin^ the price of it; and the. search 

*J^ tobacco 18 accordingly as strict as fi>r diamonds at t|e 

. xnmes of the East Indies. Foreign tobacco may be im» 

.ported for use on paying 60 per cent. duty> but not for 

sale. All the manufacture and sale, without exception, it 

carried on upon Royal account The degree in winch 

Hungary is ojqpiessed by tfMsse strange regidalioos^ni^y]^ 

. tsthnated from this^r tl^at she cmly escpprts annually 70,0001. 

worth of tobacco^ all of which goes to the Emperor's ac% 

count. The Austrians use much more of that herb than 

the French, and yet the total importation of tobacco into 

; France used* before the ievoIulioQ, to ooceed tea times that 

^9im. 



it yiqld€4 oiily l50iQ00/.?»r-H;9ng?w7f ia- 
43eed, the finest of ;aU the pwviwpeB, aii^ 
wfiicientt if well ;^^»^jed, to render 
Austria the richest is^nXry In Europe^ is 
l^udioDsly ojipi^pdedy because its free coa« 
stttution prevents the crown fr^.m laying 
pn ai^ti:ary imposts, and monopoliT^ng a}i 
itl; pjKKiuce. In ferenge, Its tPb^cpa .is 
prevented from being exported (e^iicept on 
royal account) under the severest penaU 
ties. Its excellent wines are oppressed 
with duties, amounting almost to .prpbi* 
bitions, in order to encourage theundrink* 
able produce of the Austrian vineyard?; 
but those duties are exacted even in coun** 
tries where no Austrian wine ever. T^9^^he4^ 
9$ in Croatia^r Even the grains; which ^^n* 
pot beat? the expence i>f carnage to Sliume, if 
' brought round through the other provinoes, 
drejoaded . with the heaviest duties, and the 
ilQercbaiit annoyed with regulsStipns still 
Hiore vexatious. To conclude this 9ielan« 
choly picture of impolitic conduct; the 
same jealousy of the people which deliver- 
#d up the Tyrpl to the enemy last war, 
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prevails with respect to -the peasantry of 
Carinthia and Styria, in spite of past ex- 
perience, in spite even of the success which 
attended a just confidence in the people of 
the frontier towards Turkey, who, since 
the earlier times, have been freed from 
vassalage, and embodied as a feudal militia, 
— If, to these examples of the impolicy 
which has weakened Austria, we add her 
perseverance in an inadequate military 
system, always ill devised, but least of all 
calculated to oppose the light troops and 
young officers of France; and the unfortu- 
nate confusion which prevails in her fit 
nances, partly from bad management of 
the revenue, partly from ah excessive issue 
of paper, and the want of any bank beyond 
the controul of government, and partly 
from the signal marks of bad faith which 
have at different times, so late even as 
1805*, been given to the public creditor ; 

* The discount of the ^per, which formed the oidy 

oarrency> was, duiingpeace, £rom 28 to 32 per cent and 

during war much greater. The credit of the Government 

suffered eitremely from the unfair treatment of the subscri^ 

' beri te the FrancUoit Loan, in January 1 805. . 
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we shall be prepared to judge, whether any 
hope can yet be placed in the speedy efforts 
of Austria against France — whether the wit. 
of man can figure a season more calculated 
for repose, or worse adapted to the smallest 
mpvementof a warlike nature. 

Having proved beyond dispute that 
Austria, from the natural weakness of her 
resources, independently of her late mis- 
fortunes, is for the present quite incapaci- 
tated from going to war with France ; it 
is not necessary to stop long in order to 
consider the resources of her neighbours. 
Without her assistance, it is manifefl that 
no project for the restraint of French en- 
croachments can be one monient enter- 
tained ; and were Russia as powerful as is 
vulgarly supposed, and Prussia as solid 
in her general strength as she appears 
to l>e strong from her excellent army; 
still it would be the extreme of infatua^ 
tion to think of leaguing them in the 
common cause, alone. Yet it may not be 
useless to remark, that the resources of 
both these powers are commonly over- 
rated. Russia possesses, indeed, an immense 



tihpire, if ^tf only vie^ its extent, ati^ 
the absolute nunibert of her inhabitants ; 
but that something in the situation of 
affairs prevents her from caliing fbrtli ak 
Ikrge proportion of thesei is sufi^ciently 
proved by the comparatively small armies* 
which she has ever been able to send 
abroad. With the most noble and dis* 
ihtei'ested inclinations to support the com^* 
inon cause, his Imperial Majesty has not 
sent, by any means, such armies into the' 
field as the Emperor of Germany, whom 
We are accustomed to think a much lea 
powerful ally. There has been, too, a seri* 
ousdefect of talents,and chiefly of prudence, 
(he best of talents in a statesman, among the 
Russian counsfellors* Prussia, it may atsd 
be ^remarked, has a scattered territory^ 
feeble commercial resources, and in some' 
parts a discontented population* -Hef 
Polish provinces, like those of Austria, are 
sources of constant anxiety* Russia alone# / 
of the three partitioning powers, has 4 
secure hold of her share j and, Without 
running any risk herself, may at any time 
create a rayolt in either of the o^her por« 

4 



tions* If tlife gives her some infiiience^ 
over her two neighbours, it also tends to' 
alienate them from her friendship, by 
keeping their jealousy always avi^ake. Not* 
can there be a doubt, that Prussia in par-' 
ticular, is generally less inclined to^Vardsf 
Russia than towards France herself*. But, 
in truth, the mutual dissensions of th^se 
three great powers, upoii various grounds, 
are of too loi>g standing to leave us any 
hopes, that a cordial union of them all can 
be formed for the defence of Europfe, fee- 
lore time is given to adopt a conciliator^ 
systeiHy and to sink past dif{er6n6es iii 
oblivioQ. At present their disunion forms 
the best security of the enemy. Wet6 
France, contrary to all present appear-*' 
ance, to shew symptoms of decline ; wer6 
her strength to faif suddenly, and heir a^i 
preaching dissolution to affoM hopts to 
her enemies that the crisis 6f Eurojieail 
subjection was arrived; still sb6 ihi^ trtjst 
for safety in those discords which the hand 

^ Since the two first editu^nt of ^ Inquirf were 
printed* a fttal confirmation of Uiisi prediction baa been 
«llu]»i|edin tfa^ conduct of PniMia. 
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ef time bad not yet healed i and looking 
at tbe three powers whose relations an<t 
resources we have just now been contem- 
plating, the favourite of fortune might 
justly exclaim with the Kortian patriot ill 
the decline of his country, •* Maneat 
** qiuts^ duretqtie gentibus^ si non amor 
•* nastriy at cej^te odium sui; quando ur* 
** gentibus imperii fatisy niJiil jam prastari 
" fortuna majus potest quiim hostium dis* 
•* cordiam*.** 

S. Having taken ageneral survey of th« 
present state of our enemy, of his allies^ 
and of those powers which are upon' the 
ivhole friendly to us ; it may be proper^ 
before concluding this branch of the sub- 
ject, to consider the relations of England 
with the few powers which have preserved a 
strict neutrality in the present unfortunate 
contest, more particularly with the United 
States of America— the chief, indeed the 
Qnly considerable nation of this descrip«« 
tion. 

♦ Tacit De Mor, Gcnr. 



It IS the uniform consequence of a long 
continued war between the principal states 
of Europe, that the nations which take no 
Jiart in the dispute, are employed to carry 
on much of the commerce of the bellige* 
rent countries, with the permission of all 
parties, and that they also engage in 
branches of trade which those belligerents 
wish, if possible, to prohibit* When 
France and England^ for example, are at 
war, the custom of privateering, or in ge- 
neral of permitting the vessels of the state 
to capture merchantmen, renders it dan- 
gerousfor the English and French traders to 
sail as often as during peace; and much of 
the business which they used to carry on 
m ust be transferred to the neutral merchants^ 
the Danes or Americans. The mere in* 
terruption of direct intercourse between 
the belligerents, imposes the necessity of 
admitting neutrals to the trade which they 
used to* carry on together, and to the 
trade which each used to carry on between 
the otbei:^ and third parties; j The admis-- 
sion of neutrals to the former branch of 
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commerce, has seldom been objected to, 
except during the heat of national animo-* 
sity, and even then the objection was dU 
rccted, not against the neutral, but against 
the other belligerent. The admission of 
neutrals to the latter branch of commerce^ 
the carrying trade of the one belligerent be«* 
tween the other and third parties, has been 
restricted by certain rules, tending to pre- 
vent the neutral from directly assisting the 
belligerent in his hostile operations. Th^e 
rules have prohibited the neutral frona 
dealing with the belligerent, in articles iiii-» 
mediately subservient to military opera-^ 
tions, or as they have thence been denomi* 
nated contraband of war. In order to en- 
force this law, a right of searching 
neutral traders at sea has been claimed by 
belligerent powers, and on some remark- 
able occasions, submitted to by the go- 
vernment of the neutral nation.^ None of 
these points are at present an object of 
discussion. Neither the right of search 
nor the prohibition of contraban<^) jGU)r th^. 
power of blockade, have for some time 
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past been called in cpiestion. !Butal)t^mcb 
of ordinary commerce has, daring thd 
Course of the present war, passed iirto the 
h^nds of. neutrals^ so im^portant from ite 
fext«>t and so unequally beneficial to the 
belligerents, from its being coiifi«ied chiefly 
to the wea^k'Cr party, that a disposition 
has appeared in the councils of the stronger 
jKirty to dispute the neutral right* 

In no maritime war before the present 
has itlaappened,»that the supei^ority of one 
party was^d decisive as to deprive ttoeotbe* 
of every cli^nce of keeping the sea* Em%* 
iand may generally have had the betteiv 
faerrfleets may have gainfed signal ad[van» 
tages, arid her cruizers or privateers haw 
Jinnoyed the enemy's trade. Btrt stili 
f'rance was not so crippled as to loseali 
chance of protecting her commerce^ Sket 
Was not so completely beset as to view a 
voyage and a capture with thesame aj^re* 
liensi(Mis. Accordingly her merohante rant 
the ridk, which was not 'enormous; aad 
contiimed to Ireight vessels for fi^pei^ 
ports, or to bring borne their ^Colonial ]^^ 

n2 
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duce^ with the chance, but not the cer- 
tainty of their being taken. Some part of 
this commerce fell into the hands of neu- 
tral traders ; some part was carried on frau- 
dulently under the cover of the neutral flag : 
but tlie risk was not sufficient to make the 
merchant give up tlie profit of direct traffic 
on his own account, with vessels and crews,, 
and flag of hiaown country. But the un- 
exampled increase of the English marine, 
and the almost total ruin of the French 
navy during the last and present wars, have 
auginented the risk of capture to the 
French trader so greatly, that he can no 
longer undergo it, and must be content to 
give up much of his traffic to neutrals, and' 
endeavour to screen the rest by fraudulent 
devices. The unprecedented length of the 
last war, too, and the renewal of hostilities 
after so short an interval of peace, has in« 
creased still further the inducement, or 
rather the necessity of employing neutral 
nations, in the commerce formerly carried 
on by the belligerent alone. For a few 
years of w^ the privation of certain articles 
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of necessity or luxury may be endured ; 
but this becomes at length intolerable, and 
overcomes every restraint which either go* 
vernmentortbe opposing interests of trader* 
can create. Those traders themselves, too, 
when a war has lasted long, gradually shift 
their capital int^ new channels, and with* 
draw more and more from the hazardous 
speculations, in which, during a short pe- 
riod of hostility, they might be contented 
or compelled to continue. The lines of 
employment which they thus leave, be* 
come, in consequence, open to neutrals, 
who now carry on the various branches of 
foreign trade, from which they were for- 
merly excluded. Thus it has happened 
from the combined effects of our astonishing 
naval superiority, and the unprecedented 
length of the war, that almost all the fo« 
reign commerce of France, and a large 
proportion even of the coasting trade, have 
£lllen into the hands of neutral nations, 
ftnd particularly of the Americans, who 
have the greatest facilities of maritime car* 
rlage, and thq most rising commercial sys« 
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tem. Among other branches of the French 
conunerce now engrossed by American 
traders, with the permission of both go* 
iFcrnments^ is that of the colonies. As 
this trade, during peace, was subject to 
the strict rules of the Navigation Law^i 
common to all the maritime powers of 
Europe, a peculiar objection has been takea 
to its being suddenly laid open by the 
enemy to neutrals during war, for the evi-^ 
dent purpose of screening it from our just 
hostility. And this interference of the 
Americans, in order to assist such a scheme, 
has been supposed inconsistent with the 
relations of neutrality which their nation 
professes to maintain. 

It is in vain, the supporters of the belli- 
gerent rights contend, that England con- 
quel's the French marine, nay, reduces it 
almost to annihilation. Her ships of war 
may be captured, but the commerce of 
France is safe. .She may declare war when 
she pleases ; and without a ship that can 
make head to our weakest cruizer, she 
has a sure method of at once protecting 
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her whole trade, more certainly than if 
she had the entire command of the seas^ 
She has but to suspend her Navigation Law, 
to admit the Americans into her colonial 
and coasting trade, and to fit out no vessel 
for sea under French colours. The English 
cruizers may domineer over the seas, and 
yet they are unable to touch a ton of her 
trade. She has millions floating on the 
vessels of neutral nations, which no enemy 
can reach. She reaps the whole benefits 
of commerce and of colonies without the 
risks of capture or detention. She may fit 
out nothing but privateers or cruizers to at- 
tack our trade, and distress our colonies, 
while her own are beyond the efforts of our 
armed vessels. She unites the whole bene- 
fits of war with all the security of peace. 
The rule, it is contended, which should 
guide us in this question, as the fairest 
measure of justice to all parties, is, that 
neutrals can only take part during war, in 
such branches of commerce as the domestic 
regulations of the belligerent allowed them 
to partake in during peace. This doctrine 
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was recognised, wearetold^ in the war of 
1756^ and has never since been disputed, 
though England has frequently departed 
from its rigour by voluntary concessions* 
Its policy is as obvious as its justice, say 
the enemies of the neutral claims, Wer« 
the present principle of unlimited neutral 
trade to be recognized, England might 
give' over every pretension to naval power, 
abandon the hope of curbing French com* 
merce, and despair at once of gaining any 
thing by a continuance even of the justest 
war. Should the support of oiir maritime 
rights lead to a rupture with the neutrals,, 
which, however, is said to be' most im-^ 
probable, we can lose little by such an ad^ 
dition to the number of our enemies, ii) 
comparison of the vast detriment which 
we now sustain, froni those neutrals tying 
up our hands against all the enemie$ w§ 
liave tQ contend with* Better, say they^ 
have America as well as France hos<» 
tile, and exposed to our fair attacks, thai) 
France openly hostile, and America covertn, 
|v protecting her from every effort of o^f. 
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enmity. This will ^ve m a diance of 
speedily terminating the war, pr at least 
secure the opportunity of rendering it both 
safe and lucrative. 

Such 16 the main body of the argu« 

ment, in favour of the justice as well 

as the policy of our reviving the rule 

of the war 1756. The chief point at issue 

is the application of that rule to the colo^ 

Ilia) trade of the enemy; and, without at 

all entering into the question of right. We 

shall proceed to offer a few simple consi« 

derations, which may tend to shew that 

the view of the case, in point of policy, 

taken by the supporters of the above doc« 

trine, is by no means a correct one, and 

that the importance of the whole matter 

at issue in the dispute has been enormously 

exaggerated* The following observations 

proceed upon the further admission, that 

the facts stated by the advocates of belli* 

gerent rights are accurately given, and 

also that wherever a neutral flag is as« 

sun^^d as a cover to the ship 'and cargo 

jff 1^ belligerent power, $q evident a fraud 

is excepted from the argument. The points 
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to be maintained are, that, whatever right 
fingland may have to prevent the interfe- 
rence of America in the French colonial 
trade during wzvj no material advantage 
could be gained from the enforcement of 
such a prohibition ; that the real difference 
between the former and the present method 
of carrying French colonial produce, and 
supplying the French colonies, is extreme- 
ly trifling in its ultimate consequences ; 
and that other reasons of a very positive 
nature enjoin a departure from such 
claims in the present situation of affairs. 

To prevent a supply of colonial pro^ 
duce from reaching France, if not direct- 
ly, at Feast by a roundabout importation,, 
exceeds the power of the British navy, 
numerous and victorious as it is. Unless 
we can surround every port of the French 
coast with ships, and the land frontiers 
also with troops ; and unless we are still 
further resolved to prohibit neutral na- 
tions from trading with France in their 
own merchandize, or in merchandize of 
our colonies, the French people must 
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continue to be supplied with sugar and 
coffee, whether we are at war with them 
or not. If we prevent those articles from 
being cairied directly to France from her 
colonies, a small increase of the price will 
enable neutrals to import them into their 
own countries, and then re-export them to 
France. If we maintain that the mere 
importation and re^ ex porta tiorij though 
accompanied with re-landing of cargoes 
and payment of duties^ is still a collusive 
transaction, and must be prohibited, as x 
continuation of the original voyage ; then 
9 further increase of price enables the 
same produce to reach France in difierent 
vessels, while the vessels that imported 
it take other freights. We in fact only 
oblige the neutrals to have two sets of 
vessels, one employed between the French 
colonies and America, the other between 
America and France. The total gain of 
England upon these prohibitory opera* 
tions, is the causing Frenchmen to drink 
their coffee some sous a pouad dearer, 
which is a most pitiful advantage to us t 
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and creattpg inconvenience to America^ 
which' is no advantage at all. 

But suppose we go a step further, and 
prevent the Americans from exporting the 
French colony produce at all, upon the 
plea that this trade was not open to them 
during peace ; let us consider what con-« 
sequences will follow. One of three things 
must happen if such a prohibition is 
rigorously enforced ; either the French 
will be compelled to carry their produce 
in their own ships — or the ^glish will foe 
allowed to purchase it, and then sdi it 
to neutrals in Europe, who will carry it 
to France*— or the produce will be con-> 
demned to remain in the colonies. If the 
French venture at first to freight their 
own vessels with the produce, the Britj/sh 
cruizers will infallibly take them, or at 
least the risk of capture, which made the 
French throw open this traffic to neutrals, 
will continue to be so enormous, that 
neither the planter nw the merchantcanafi* 
ford it. This expedient will therefore speedi*^ 
ly be abandoned. If the English traders are 
idlowed to purchase and carry the pro^ 
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duce, it may be remarkedt that such a 
{proceeding, such an intercourse with the 
enemy, would be contrary to all the ge«* 
neral rules of war, and would be a com« 
promise of our character for the gain of 
the trade. But, after all, what great na«« 
tional end would be gained by such a com«i 
merce ? The French would pay somewhat 
higher for the produce than if neutrals 
carried it ; and a few English merchants 
would gain a certain commission upon the 
sale of it. The capital required to cany 
on this new and suddenly created branch 
of trade, would leave other branches in 
which it had formerly been employed; 
and those branches would be filled by the 
capital of neutral nations. At a peace, a 
new change, would be necessary, the ca- 
pital must partly shift back again, and must 
in part be thrown out of employment al- 
together. Such changes are rather upon 
tlie whole hurtful than beneficial in a 
general view* Lastly, if the produce of 
the French colonies is prevented from 
being exported, it must rot there, and 
the colonies must be ruined ; the supplies 
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of provisions must fail ; the work of t!i€f 
plantations be suspended ^ the Negroefii 
revolt, and the whole be involved in ruin*^ 
Besides the cruelly of apian which would 
expose to mm aond massacre, individuals 
whose tnisfbrtnnes would ^have little in^ 
fluence on the policy of ^France j besides 
its total repugnance to the practice of 
civilized warfare, which never attacks pri- 
vate property except at sea ; the evils of 
this system would be shared by ourselves^ 
not only from the loss of cuctomers, which 
we should feel when so much wealth and 
industiy was destroyed in the country of 
our nearest neighbours, but also from tht5 
incalculable dangers of having scenes of 
rebellion and confusion in the immediate 
vicinity of our finest colonies. The plan 
therefore of preventing all exportation of 
French colonial produce, though the only 
consistent one in those who attack neutral 
rights, and the point to which all their sup- 
port of the rule of the war 175« neces- 
sarily leads thenci, is clearly objectionable 
Oil the most established principles, both of 
policy and justice. 



There is, moreover, a very essential dis* 
tmction to be made, between the ordinary 
branches of trade and that commerce which 
is employed in transporting the produce of 
the colonies to the mother country ; whkh 
is rather tl>e remittance of their rents to 
the great body of non-resident proprietors, 
than the exchange of colonial for European 
commodities. If G»adaloupe or Cuba were 
countries unconnected with France and 
Spain, except by the intercourse of traffic; 
if no further relation subsisted between 
them, than that the Weft Indian territories 
produced commodities, which the European 
nations required, and must either purchase 
directly, or procure by a roundabout com-* 
merce— then it might be of some import-* 
ance, according to the views with which 
maritime war is now carried on, for Eng«* 
land to harass this branch of Spanish and 
French trade, and to profit by taking it 
into her own hands. The people of Cuba 
and Guadaloupe would then be paid for 
their produce by English merchants, and 
France and Spain would be obliged to 
buy them circuitously from England. But 
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this is by no means the mrtiHe of the navU 
gation between those ishrnds and EuTope# 
The proprietors of the colonies reside al** 
most entirely in the mother countries* 
The carriage of West Indian produce, is 
not on account of merchants^ who are to 
sell it again after having bought it in the 
cokmy^ but on accoimt of absent land-* 
hoiderst who have no other way of re- 
ceiving their rents but by having the pro- 
duce of their ei^tates brought over to them* 
They livie not at their fanut but at the 
market ; and their income is transmitted 
in goodst which they there dispose of. 

Now by intercepting this communica* 
tiont what would England effect ? She can- 
not intend to stop it altogether, to prevent 
the colonial agents from sending, any of 
their revenue to the proprietors, or to in- 
tercept it on the way. This would be a^ 
kind of warfare quite contrary to the spi* 
rit of modern customs ; it would be more 
hurtful to individuals than the entire cap- 
ture of the colonies where their estates lie,, 
for in that case the conquerors never in- 
terfere with private property ^t and only 
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ciarry the r^nts af the planter round i<a 
them by a channel somewhat more circuit^ 
ous. England, then, by interfering in tfad 
remittance of those rents, without capturing 
the enemy's colonies, can only m6an t0 
trade with the planters, to purchase the 
produce, and bring it home, where it will 
be sold again, and reach at last the €on« 
dumer in the enemy's country, while the 
agents of the proprietors remit their rent^^ 
not in kind, but in money or biJls^ The 
aame effect will be produced, if, Instead 
of buying the produce, we only caus^it to^ 
be consigned to English merchants, ^hijf^ ^ 
for a certain commission, sell it, and ac- 
count to the planter o^ his agents. Itf ' 
either case, the colomal proprietor losei§f 
absolutely nothing. His produce is cart^led^ 
by English, rnstead of French of Ameriearf 
merchants ; the freight cahnot be much' 
greater ; the commission will probably be 
iBss ; he is paid by bills upon London ot 
Liverpool, instead of Bourdea uxor Nantes,^ 
or New Yorlc ; and a few mercantile houses 
in ^igland gaift a profit upon the consign*^ 
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ment instead of the same number of French 
or American houses^ Surely it is neilhef 
for the gains of these individuals, nor for 
the sake of eflfectingsuch a change as this 
upon the wealth of French colonial prp- , 
prietors, that we are to insist on the exclu- 
sion of neutrals from the colony trade of 
our enemies. We injure the enemy suf- 
ficiently by forcing those neutrals to carry 
the produce round by their own ports, in- 
stead of allowing it to be transported di- 
rcictly from the colony to the mother coun- 
try, as during peace. This may raise the 
price of the goods to the consumer in the 
en^nty*s country; to the planter, who is 
most interested in the traffic, we can do 
no injury whatever, unless we can take 
the colonies where his estate lies, and then 
choose to violate the rights of individual 
proprietors ; Or until we discover a method 
of compelling people to ship cargoes in 
vessels which are absolutely certain^f being 
captured. 

^ If wc can only look caln>ly *t the whole 
bearings of this question, we shall diwover 
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that the advantages i«?hich the enemy de-^ 
rives from the assistance of neutrals in car- 
rying on his colonial remittances^ and all 
the other branches of his distant commerce^ 
are by no means unmixed with serious in*- 
juries to his prosperity^ and that the neu- 
tral flag can by no means cover him from 
the effects of our maritime superiority^ 

In the^r^; place, the superiority of our 
. navy, v^^hich forces him as soon as a war 
breaks out, to employ neutrals in almost 
every branch of his commerce, has the 
obvious effect of creating a great shock to 
his mercantile affairs. Nothing is more to 
be dreaded in a trading country, than such 
sudden and extensive changes as this# 
Scarcely a merchant in France but must 
feel the consequences of our instantly 
transferring all the navigation of the coun* 
try to the hands of neutrals, and compel- 
ling its foreign imports and exports to be 
entirely carried on circuitously, instead of 
directly. What should we not expect in 
this country, if, by the sudden occurrence 
of any event, our whole foreign, and part 
02 
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of our coastibg trade were thus new oi^- 
deJIled, and, if by the occurrenpe of an- 
otiusr eveiTt a few y^e^rs ^fterwar^s, it weip 
as suddenly to be drawn back to its^ former 
state ? We should undoubtedly treroble 
for the whole mass of our coiSimerpiaJ esta- 
blishment; and if France were as mercaiV' 
tile. a country as England; she too woul^ 
i>e' nearly ruined by sq violent a succession 
of changes* 

in the secmd place^ the total susfpension 
of the enemy's navigation is an injury of 
thd greatest moment to bis general pQwer, 
It is precisely the sort of injury most de- 
sirable to QVir own interests^ and the natu- 
ral consequence of our naval superiority* 
Wiitie neutral ships and seamen aloi^ are 
employed in carrying an the commerce of 
France, her only nursery of maritime 
poWCT is destroyed ; slie loses her wholp 
Chance of gaining a navy ; she can neither 
procwe a stock of litterebant vessels t\^ 
breed a race of seamen tQ man her 3hips 
of war. We are told indeeid^ that theexclu -» 
HOT, of her seamen from tr^e, gii^ ber * 



gftat eomtttand <yf recruits for hfcf vesisels 
of war ; bat is this awy tbir>g more than a 
mere tempdrdty supply? When the Eng- 
lish navy \m& taken 6t destroyed the crews 
thus procured, or when, in a few years, 
they bavef <fied oilt, whence aire their plaices 
tqr be supplied ? The t^ade of Frislnce ixfbd 
rdvive, it imisf be rfe-^tablkh^ for some 
years, before her flavy ca«i be placed' 
on the footing which it had WberY the 
net^trak bega»to lend her their assisttfftce, 
by engrossing her foreign ccwimerce. The 
rfrin of alt her hop^ of ever acquiring ma* 
rititti^ strength is a§ effectualJy se<5iired hy 
our naval superiority driving her trade into 
lycutrai hands, as it could be by our pre- 
venting her from ^fading at all. And let 
it be remembered that thieis all the iiy'ury 
vfrhich it is our intepeirt to make her feel 
from the war. The destruction of an* 
enemy^s trade is ^ot to be desired, in order 
to annihilate his national wealth. By th^ 
Individual prosperity of his subjects we 
oiirsePves gain ; by their progress in riches 
wc improve om own; ami thougli his pub* 
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lie revenue may be augmented by the 
increase of his public wealthy we roust net 
cessarily augment our own revenue by the 
increase which our wealth receives from 
his. It is the ^* terra patens armii* that 
we have to dread, not the <* ubere gleba.^^ 
It is his progress in arms, not in arts, 
that is formidable ; and there cannot be 9 
doubt that an expedient which renders 
him richer and weaker— ^which augments 
the opulence of his people, and makes 
them harmless to their iieighbours— which 
preserves their trade, but stunts the growth 
of their navy — is of all others the contriv'^ 
ance best suited tq our interests* The, 
surrender of the French commerce to the 
neutral nations, is this expedient. It pre-r 
serves whatever of that commerce is bene-? 
ficial to I^ngland, and destroys whatever 
might injure us; it gives us all the ads- 
vantages of a rich neighbour, and all the 
security of a weak one. This is the re?- 
ward of our unexampled naval superiority | 
it is the glorious fruit of our nunierous 
yictories j it is a benefit which provide? qf 
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itself the means of retaining it ; it is a 
prize which we shall assuredly lose, as 
soon as we surrender by our impolicy 
the commercial greatness that makes us 
powerful at sea. We may prevent it from 
passing into the hands of France, indeed ; 
but some other nation must take it from 
us, if we sacrifice our real prosperity to a 
foolish jealousy of the good as well us the 
bad J a shortsighted desire of annihilat- 
ing the advantageous with the dangerous 
branches of our rival's commerce. 

But, lastly, the operation of our mari- 
time power upon the naval affairs of the 
enerhy, besides destroying that part of his 
system which alone it is our interest to 
injure, confers important benefits upon 
those whom it is our interest to assist. Not 
only does the ruin of the French navy^ 
by the neutral interference, produce the 
greatest injury to the government of 
France, with which alone we ought to be 
at war, without ruining the unolFending 
and peaceable inhabitants, whom we should 
hfive no spite against i but it transfers a 
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lirge portion of commercial wealth, and a 
capacity of acquiring maritime power, to 
nations naturally allied to us, by bloody by 
the relations of political interest, and by 
the intercourse of trade* The Americans, 
in particular, with whom our most ex- 
tensive and lucrative traffic is carried on,, 
and whose friendship in a political view 
we ought to court, as the only respectable 
state beyond the influence of our encmyi^ 
are gainers by the commerce in question, 
to an astonishing degree, both as af 
mercantile and military people^ How 
much their commercial gains are out 
gains, need scarcely be pointed out; 
©either need we shew how greatly it h 
for the advantage of England, and of th& 
world in general, that what the French 
power loses should pass into the hands of 
a state where no undue bias, either to- 
wards schemes of ambition, or measures; 
of submissipn to the common enemy, has 
ever been shewn— a state where so many 
circumstances concur to establish the in^i 
^uejice pf English principles^ and con- 
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nexions ; where the other powers of th#; 
continent, without having any ground for\ 
alarm, .may always expect to find Qfisist- 
ance, as soon as its means are conajmeosqi* 
rate with its inclinations. 

It is in vain, then, to represent tibe 

neutral trade as a complete security Jto our 

enemies, against the effects of our inftri-^ 

time superiority. The injuries which it is 

our interest to inflict upon Fratice, are ifi 

no wi§e diminished by the interference of 

America in her commerce. The Freneli 

navy is destroyed by ours^ ai)d the chance^ 

of restoring it may he considered as at an 

end, during the w^. The revenue of France, 

in so far as it de|iends upon colonial prcK. 

duce, we might wi$h to cut off, but we 

i^nnot ; for so long as the French people 

have a taste for that prfxluce, and money 

to pay for it, they wiU buy it : it will enter 

France, and pay duties to the government* 

The commercial prosperity of France we 

have no interest to destroy ; l?ut if we had,. 

wie could not, and the transference of the 

tef^de to i>«utral carriers, must always prq- 
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tect it in one way or another, when a long 
war, and a total ruin pf their naval force, 
compels the French to embrace this last 
akemative, as the only chance that is left 
of importing and exporting commodities* 

But by going to war with America, 
we may exclude her from the enemy's 
trade, prevent the further emigration of 
our seamen to her service, and acquire a 
riglit to reclaim those who are already gone. 
By turning all our vessels into armed 
crutzers too, and engaging in an universal- 
piracy, we might still further enrich our-* 
selves. We have the first navy and bravest 
people in the world. We may take the 
sea, as France has seized upon the land j 
and thiis find our profit in preferring war 
with the whole world, to peace with a- 
single nation, which has rights and advan- 
tages repugnant to our supposed interests. 
— After all, however, laying justice out of 
the question, is it our real interest to 
quarrel with the only power which remains 
imhurt by French influence, to lose our 
intercourse with the nation best calculate4 
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for our commercial relations. At this mo<» 
ment, France and America seem of thent* 
selves disposed to a rupture; and possibly^ 
before this time, war is declared by the 
United States against Spain. Ought we 
not to think well both of the consequences ^ 
of the contest, and of the value of the 
inatter in dispute, before we abandon so 
fair an opportunity of adding America to 
the number of our allies, and of establish** 
ing our influence there, upon the only du- 
rable foundation of alliances, mutual sa- 
crifices, and mutual benefits ? The trivial, 
ii^portance of all that could be gained by 
excluding the neutral traders from the ene* 
my's commerce, has already been shewn. 
No words are required to prove, that the 
blanks occasioned by some sailors leaving 
our service will speedily be filled up ; that 
the number ^f British seamen at the end of 
a given period will be greater, in conse- 
quence of our breeding for the American 
navy, just as the number of our people is 
on the whole augmented by the demand 
fpT meni which our colonies create. 
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We may feel some inconvenience In the 
ra<?an time, from the progress of the ene- 
my's commerce, and the desertion of oiir 
seamen to neutral powers. But our gene- 
ral policy can never surely be modelled 
according to such temporary considerations. 
The evils or difficulties in question, are the 
niecessary consequences of the long war in 
which we have been engaged. They are 
part of that succession which the new ad- 
ministration have fallen heirs to— a suc^* 
cessi<»i made up of all the dangers and dif- 
fYCuUics, which a long course of misma- 
iragement and misfortune has acc^imulated 
upoiY the country. 



We have now taken a general survey of ♦ 
the relations of England 'with foreig0 
powers, and have viewed in detail tlie 
hopelessness of her situatioB^. if she still 
1 
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persists in building upon the chance of a« 
immediate resistance to the influence of 
France. Very few words are required, to 
deduce from the investigation which has 
just been closed, the lessons of political 
conduct pointed out by the experience of 
the past, and by the actual state of affairs,. 
That the high, unbending, unaccomrmo- 
dating tone, which we have been accus- 
tomed to hold ail over the world, and 
which the personal behaviour of our foreign 
ministers has generally rendered still more 
unpalatable, is in the extreme foolish at 
all times, and particularly unfit for the 
present aspect of things, needs not be 
proved by a single argument, or illustrated 
by one example. Nor is it less obvious, 
that the feelings and the language of con- 
ciliation, of moderate views, of calm ancj 
temperate dignity to our cjiemies^ of 
friendly sincerity and frankness to our 
allies, are the feelings and the language 
most subservient at all times to our highest 
interests; most consistent with our tru^ 
honour; and most agreeal^le to the sHuatioi^ 
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in which the affairs of Europe, as well id 
of England,, are placed in the present 
crisis. 

The whole concerns of this great and 
invincible people are now committed to 
the care of an administration which unites 
the largest portion of talents, experience, 
rank, and integrity ; the most ample share 
of all the qualities, whether natural or 
acquired, intrinsic or accidental, which 
ever enabled a government to secure influ- 
ence with its subjects, and command respect 
asAong foreign nations. The ministers have 
taken upon themselves the management of 
public affairs, at a juncture of unprece- 
dented difficulty and peril. For all the 
errors of their predecessors, in peace and 
in war, at home and abroad, they have 
become in some sort responsible. The na- 
tural consequences of those errors must be 
warded off by their efforts. No compro- 
mise of principles, no paltry, half plea- 
sures, no incongruous mixture of big words 
and little doings, will bear them out in 
fedeeming their pledge to save tbe coun- 
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try. The world will judge fairly, how« 
ever, of their conduct, while it torutinizes 
their measures strictly. Miracles will not 
be expected from them ; and in all th6 
departments of our national concerns, the 
magnitude of the lasses which have al» 
ready been sustained — the extent of the 
dangers which at present surround us, 
from no fault of theirs, will be justly taken 
into the estimate of their attempts to bet*' 
ter our condition. 

There are, it is true, some reforms in 
our practical policy which the inquiry now 
concluded, has plainly dictated, and which 
will peremptorily be expected from the 
new administration. We may expect tliab 
the important branch of our intercourse 
with foreign nations will be entrusted ta 
men of talents and acquirements, adapted' 
to so weighty and difficult a^ departmentr 
of affairs ; that we shall now see extended 
to those situations of high trust upon 
which depend the alliances, nay, the^ 
questions of peace and war with our neigh* 
^urs, the same enlightened principles of 



pmference for real merit an4 tried mte* 
grity^ Uiat has presided over the formation 
itf the new ministry in all its other 
brancbes.~'A careful reyietv of our colo- 
nial aifiaira fomis another fair subject of 
•Kpectation at the present crisis. Nothing 
can be itiore gratifying than the beginning^ 
which have already been made, towards! 
the attainment of security for out esta- 
blishments in the West Indies ; a security 
T^ich can only be attained, by the vtitet 
j^struction of the grand evil that hourly 
endlangers our existence in those rich set- 
tiementsy and the gradual relaxation of 
the prohibitory system^ that has produced 
of late so Biany serious inconveniences. — 
The state of affairs in the East is no less 
delicate and urgent. By an unhappy de-^ 
p^ure from the only system of manage- 
ment which can give us a chance of secu^ 
fity^ amidst therivds of our power, and the 
natuital en^tnies of our enormous empii^ 
In those distant countries^ we have arrived^ 
at a poiiftt where it is difficult to determiiy^ 
Idiether tiMpinsuitof tbe^patk before nm 
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tor tlie rcftracitig of our steps, be attended 
with the greatest perils. Oiii* measures, 
unfortunately siicdessful at first, have now 
produced their natural effects ; and even 
the external circumstance of military 
triumph has begun to forsake us ; while 
the whole consequences of pur impolicy, 
in the fuiii df oui* Indian iinances, the ex- 
tension of our untenable conquests, the 
Union of our implacable enemies, hitherto 
happily for us divided among themselves^ 
have been exhibited by symptoms too 
plain to be mistaken. The details of these 
questions belong to another branch of this 
Inquiry. The subject is only allucipd to 
here, as an additional presumption in fa- 
vour of the moderate and pacific system. 
Which every other view of our present 
situation concurs to recommend.— Neither 
is this the opportunity for discussing the 
various questions of domestic policy, which 
now press upon the attention of govern- 
ment. Yet, when by the most general 
survey of our situation in this department, 
^We discover such radical defects in our 
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mUitary system as were formerly hmted 
. at, we may deduce a new argument in 
favour of the reforms which the country 
has a right to expect; the improvement of 
our military economy confessedly inade- 
quate to the emergency t and the adop- 
tion of such moderate councils, as may 
give the requisite time for c'dvrying that 
improvement into effect. — ^The state of our 
finanots^ the burthens to which the peo^ 
/^ple have long been exposed, the accumu- 
; lation of our debts, lead to the same con- 
* elusion. — Moderate councils are still more 
strongly recommen^d by the situation of 
Ireland ; the difficulty of adopting at pre- 
sent the great measure so desirable for the 
prosperity of that valuable dominion ; and 
the propriety of taking all the steps short 
of complete emancipation,, which may as- 
similate the catholics with the rest of the 
people. An interval 0:f pcjjce would, in* 
deed, be invaluable for that important 
branch of our empire ; nor can a doubt be 
entertained that it would be improved in 
the way best adapted to restore real €oa- 
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tentment and substantial obedience by the 
confidence and kind treatment which cao* 
alone establish solid authority — ^^ Tri^ 
*' umphQ muUo clarius est^ senatum judicare^ 
^* potius manmetudine et innocentid impe-- 
** ratoiisy prQvinciamj ^uam vi piilitum aut 
^^ benignitate deorum relentam utque con^ 
** servatam esse.^'^ 

It is, indeed, abundantly clear, tliatth^ 
'Mate of our aiFairs, domestic as well as fo* 
reign, enjoins a strict regard to th^conci^ 
liatory system m geaeral, and prepares us 
more especially to expect in such a peace a^' 
may be consistent with our real honour, 
the highest advantages both to our own iti^ 
terests and those of Europe at large* With 
regard to the continent it has already beeii 
demonstrated, that nothing but mischief 
can possibly axxrue from a renewal of the 
jate unhappy war^ What then is likely to 
result from things remaining in their pre- 
sent unsettled»state ? Will the enemy, so 
Jong as we refuse to gi^re him peace, so 
iong as we prevent our allies from treats 

* Catania Epist apud Cic. Sp. Jib. vt^ 

r2 
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{tig, SO long as wc do not use our influence 
to bring about a negotiation — ^will he ab- 
stain from reaping the thousand advan«3^ 
tages 4jf his present situation ? Will he 
submit to all the evils of warfare and forego 
all its gains? Will he unite in his plan all 
the losses of war and al| the constraints 
qf peacjs? This would be top close an imir 
tation of our own conduct with regard to 
Spain. Unhappily we cannot expect to 
be imiAted in our European tactics. Our 
East Indian policy will suit him better. 
He will go on conquering such of our allies 
as continue hostile ; uniting with those 
whom he niay intimidate, or allure to share 
in the plunder of the rest ; stretching his 
creations of kings over the North of Ger- 
many ; aggrandizing those whpm he has 
made in the South ; extending his domi-? 
iiion in Italy over the islands, and froni 
Jtaly striding onwarda to the East. . 
/' JdfTi tenet Italiajnjtarnen ultra pergere tendit 
^^^'Actuniy inquitj nihil est.^^* 

To all this prospect of loss, from a sense- 
less prolongation of a war which has un-. 
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fortunately reached its natural conclusioiiy 
the enemies of peace can only oppose 
certain vague, indefinite fears, of the dan- 
gers with which they conceive a peace to 
be pregnant. First they imagine that 
good or even fair terms cannot be ex* 
pected ; then they think the enemy jA^ill 
not be sincere; next, they dread his 
taking the opportunity of recruiting hisf 
resources, and especially of restoring his 
navy ; lastly, they expect thal^ he will 
take us by surprize, and attack us when 
he is sure to succeed. In all these 
apprehensions, however, there is a great 
deal of misconception, gnd no small tncon« 
sistency. As to the tern^s, we must first 
see what he offers. It is indeed ?ery evident, 
that we cannQt expect such favourable 
conditions for the Continent, as if we had 
not plunged it into the late war, and oqca^ 
sion^ed the ruin of Austria, the conquest pf 
Naples, and the aggrandisement of France 
and her dependencies. We cannot hope for 
such terms as the present Administration 
would have gained, had it been form^ 
two years ago. We cannot im3g;ine %h9% 
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the disasters already occasioned by our im- 
policy should have no influence upon our 
future success^ whether we treat for peace 
or continue the war. But it is equally cJcar^ 
that if the enemy finds his advantage 
in peace (and if he does not, we need 
neither expect it nor desire it) and if he 
estimates, as4ic must, the high spirit and 
unconquerable valour of this country, he 
will make no proposals which can disho* 
nour us. He will even tempt us to over» 
come our repugnance towards him, and 
our contempt of his new authority, by 
some favourable concessions. — At any rate 
we can lose nothing by offering to treat 
upon fair and equitable terms ; by obtain* 
ing for the first time, the favourable cha- 
racter of moderation and pacific disposi* 
tions ; an acquisition which all must admit 
to be next to 'peace itself— which some 
may even prefer to it; in fine by put" 
ting our enemy, for the first time, ob- 
viously in the wrong, should the ne% 
jgotiatioQ unhappily fail. Then, with 
ir^gard to his sincerity, we may safely qofi-^ 
cMe tiiat the same motive which k9,ds 
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liim to think of making a peace, will in- 
duce him to keep it — the motive of inte- 
rest — for what can he gain by a transient 
peace, except the paltry cession of a few 
iskinds, which we shall always be able to 
retake, with the troops and shipping hemay 
send thither, so long as our marine is supe- 
rior to his,— Next, as to his recruiting his 
resources,and particularly his navy, this he 
most undoubtedly will attempt to do. We^ 
must lay our account with it. We mean 
' to recruit our own army, and he must lay 
his account with that. But does it follow^ 
that he will be able to acquire a navy equal 
to ours during the peace ? Where are his 
seamen ? Where are his officers and pilots? 
Where are his Nelsons? Should the peace 
last for ten years, which is unfortunately a 
high estimate, how much would England 
gain in her commerce, her finances, her 
colonial and domestic economy, her mili- 
tary system, her foreign policy J And 
France, too, would gain somewhat in se- 
veral of these particulars^ Her trade w^uld 
increase, and she would acquire colonial 
establishments. Would not this make her 
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much less warlike? Would it not be utterlj^ 
incompatible with the military conscrip- 
tion, the most formidable feature in her 
present aspect ? Would it not render her 
less military in peace, and more averse to 
war, the greatest of evils to a mercantile 
and colonial nation ? But could her navy 
in ten, or even twenty years of peace 
possibly grow up so as to match our own ? 
Should we not at the end of such a happy 
period, enter upon the war with our com- 
merce augmented, our finances cleared 
from debt, our wSalth more able to supply 
our necessities, our navy more numerous? 
And would not this be the very same thing 
with beginning a new series of brilliant 
victories over the navy of our enemies ? 
Besides, with the restoration of our conti- 
nental relations and the improvement of 
our army, might we not fairly expect 
even success on shore, as well as at sea ? 
Why is not France averse to peace from 
her fears- of oui* commerce increasing, 
and our army being established on a new 
system ? Why then should we, who are a9 



courageous is herself, dread the progress 
pf her trade and the re-establishment of 
her marine ? : But to all such fears one 
answer, may be given — they, prove too 
much-*-they prove that peace can never 
be made, if they dissuade us from making 
it now ; they have no application to this 
particular time, they are apprehensions ot 
all times, and they go to involve the world 
in one eternal war** 

Let us hope that the distinguished 

* Thoiigt no authority is requisite to prove that the po* 
iiti«n is absurd which leads to such a conclusion^ it may be 
proper to remark that Mn Burke, in the n^idst of his cele* 
brated arguments for war with the French Republic^ quotes 
Vattel in order to shew that, if a belligerent power fails 
repeatedly in obtaining the object of the war, it must at 
kngth' " givte peace t6 itspetsple/ nor wa|fe eternal host!-" 

lities.?. Burite, vii.;S09* ' Vattel, B. ii. chap, xii*-^ 

Some persons seem disposed to view the late conduct, of 
Prussia as a new obstacle to negociatioh. — It shou)d be ne- 
collected, however, that this unfortunate difference only in- 
cf eases tlie difficulties of our situation so long ks the War 
la^fcs. It is a new consequence, but .surely not an unfore« 
seen ooe^ of the late disastrous league^, anfi an fM}di|ic;n to 
the perplexities in which the present ministers have found 
&e c6untry — perplexities which had been thought almost 
incapable of augmentation. - 

Q 



statesmen, who ^ arc now happily |ftlaced 
at tl>e head of the goveimmciift, will 
judge better, as they see more 'clearly 
than such desponding and narrow ^lews 
permit the multitude to do; that they 
will justly estimate the sum of affair^^ 
nor timidly shut their eyes to the twis* 
fortunes in which they have found 1:he 
country; that with all their eilbrts 'to 
carry on a vigorous war, they wiflkeep m 
mind bow peculiarly the great end of alji 
warfare is desirable at the present crisis^, 
for our allies as well as for ourselves ; thaf^ 
without abandoning one point which t^ 
honour of England requires them to main* 
tain, they will abjure all those false notions 
of honour, by which nothing but Vernal 
hostility with all the wwrld can ever be 
obtain^ ; and that, whether we are to be 
blessed with peace, or compelled to pre* 
pare for new battles^ they will pursue 
those plans of moderate 4U»i salutary rc^ 
form in the various branches of om* na* 
tional policy, without which no glory, no 
safety, not even the inheritance of a namf 
will remain for England. 5 
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^Treaty of Concert bef ween his Majesty and the Emperor of all th% 
Russias, signed at St. Petersburgh, the nth df April iSoj. 

fUsual Preamble,) 

Art. i> a S the state of suffering in which Europe !s placed, de* 
xjL mands speedy remedy, their Majesties the King of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and the Emperor of 
all the Russias, have mutually agreed to consult upon the means of 
putting a stop thereto, without waiting for farther encroachitients on 
the part of the French government. They have agreed in consequence^ 
to employ the most speedy and most efficacious means to form a general 
league of the States of Europe, and to engage them to accede to- the 
{Present concert : and to engage them, in order to accomplish the etod 
proposed, td collect top^ether a force, which, independently of the 
succours furmshed by his Britannic Majesty, may amount to five hxxa*- 
dred thousand effective men ; and to employ the same with energy, ia 
order to induce or to compel the French eovernment to agree to the 
re-establishment of peace and of the equilibrium of Europe. 

Art. a. The object of this league will be to carry into eflfcct inrhat 
is proposed by the present concert, namely ; 

(a J The evacuation of the country of Hanover and of the north o£ 
Germany. 

(b) The establidiinent of the independence of the Republics of 
Holland and Switzerland. 

(cj The re-^stablishment of the King of Sardinia in Piedmont with < 
as large an augmentation of territory as circumstances will permit. 

(dj The future security of the kiagdom of Naples, and the com- 
plete evacuation of luly^ the island of Elba included, by the French 
forces. 

(ej The establishment of an order of things in Europe, which may 
effectually guarantee the security and independence of the different 
States, and present a solid barrier against future usurpations. 

Art. 3. His Britannic Majesty, in order to concur eflicaciously oa 
his side to the happy effects of the present concert, engages to contri- 



bute to the common efforts, by employing his forces both by sea and 
land, a$ well as his vessels adapted for transporting troops, in such 
manner as shall be deterniined upon in the general plan of operations ; 
his Majesty will moreover assist the different powers who shall af cedo^ 
thereto by subsidies, the amount of which shall correspond to the respec* 
tive forces which shall be cmployld ; and ia ord«r w»\ tht said pe«a« 
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iiiary lacconrs may be proportioned in the muiner most con^ciye- co 
the general good, and to assist the powers in proportion to the exer- 
tions they may make to contribute to the common success, it is agreed^ 
that these subsidies (barrin? particular arrangements], shall be furnished' 
in the proportion of oi^ million two hundred and fifty thousand pounds 
sterling, tor each hundred thousand men* of regular troops, and so in 
proportion for a greater or smaller number, payable according to the 
conditions herein after specified: ' 

Art. 4. The said subatdics shall Be payai^ by insulments, from 
month to month, in proportion to the forces which each power shall 
employ in pursuance of its engagements, to combat the conmion enemy, 
mnd accormngte the official report of the armies employed at the 
opening of the campaign, and 6f the several reinforcements which may 
join them. An arrangement shall be made in conformity with the 
plan of operations, which shall be forthwith regulated as to the period 
|irhen these subsidies shall begin to be paid, and "the mode and place of 
payment shall be settled, so as to Stait the convenience of each of the 
belligerent parties. His Britannic Majesty will likewise be prepared to 
advance within the current year, a sum for putting the troops in motion. 
This sum shall be settled hy particular arrangements to be entered int6 
Vy each pow«r, who shall take part in tJib concert ; but his said Ma* 
}^ty understands that, the whme of t&e sums to be furnished to any 
power within the current year, as well on account of the said advance 
9sfor the monthly subsidies, is in no case to.ezeeed the proportion of 
one million two hundred and fifty thousand^ pounds sterling, for every 
hundred thousand men. 

Art. 5. The higfrcontractingparties agree that the different. mem- 
}^en of the league shall respectively be permitted to retain accredited- 
persons with the commanders in chief of the different armies, to carry 
•n the correspondence, and to attend to the military operations. 

Art. 6. Their Majesties agree, that in die event of a league being 
formed, such as is pointed out in the first article, they will not make 
peace with France but by the comnion consent of all the powers who 
abati become parties in the said league ; and also that the continental 
powers shall not recal their forces before the peace ; moreover, hi$ 
Britannic Majesty engages to continue the pa)naeiit of the subsidi€»> 
during the continuance of the war. 

Art. 7. The present concert which is mutually acknowledged by 
the high contracting parties to be equally valid and binding as the most 
stiicron treaty, shall be ratifiedfay his Majesty the King of the United-. 
Kingdom of Great Britain andlrcland, and by his Majesty the Empc* 
ror of all the Russias, and the ratificationfrthereof -shall be exchanged Rt: 
Ut. Petersburgh within the qmce of ten weeks, of* sooner, if ponible. 

lu testimony whereof, &c. &c. 

(L.S.) Granvilli: Leveson OowER. 
(L. S.) Adam Prince CzARTORisKt, ^ 

(^. S.) NlCOJUAS X>S N0V0»5IL2L0«». 
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No. I. (A,) 

Krst Mparate Article of the Treaty of Concert between his Majesty and 
the Emperor of Russia, signed at St. Pctersburgh, nth April'--36tlk 
March, 1805. 

HIS Majesty the Emperor of all the Rnssias, haying made known t9 
his Britannic Majesty ms arran^€nients with their Majesties the £m^ 
peror of Germany and the King of Sweden, his Britannic Majesty 
engages to fulfil his stipulations of th» present Treaty of Concert to* 
wards each of these Powers, if, in the space uf four months, reckoninfl^ 
from the day of the signature of the present Instrument, both those 
Powers, or one of them, shall have caused their forces to act against 
France by virtue of the engagements they have taken with his Majesty 
the Emperor of all the Russias. 

This separate Article shall have the same forc^ and validity as if it 
Were inserted word for word in.the Treaty of Concert signed this day, 
and shall be ratified at the same time. 

In witness whereof, &c. ^c. 



(L. S.) GRANVILI.E LXVKSON GOWXR. 

(L. S.) Adam Prince Czartortsxi. 
.(L.S.) Nicolas DENovossitzorr. 
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fourth separate Article of the Treaty of Concert between his Majesty 
• and the Emperor of Russta, signed at St. Peter Aorgh, iidi April-— 
ooth March, 1805. 

« THE collecting of 500,000 men mentioned in Article I. of the Treaty 
of Concert signed this day, not being so easy as it is desirable, their 
Majesties have supeed that it should be carried into execution as soon as 
It should be possible to oppose to France an active force of 4C0/XX9 men 
composed in the following manner ; Austria will supply a50/X30 men» 
Russia not less than 1x7,000 men, independently of the levies made by 
Ker in Albania, in Greece, Sec. *, and the remainder of the 400,000 will 
be naade up by the troops of Naples, Hanover, Sardinia, and others. 

This separate Article shall have the same force smd validity as if it 
were inserted word for word in the Treaty of Concert signed this daj^ 
and shall be ratified at the same time. 

In witness whereof, dec. &c. 



(■ 



L. 3.) Oranvilh Lweson Oowcr* 
%, S.) Adam Prince Czartorvsk^ 



n 



(L. S.) NiCQLAf OK NovossiLzorr. 
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Fafth separate Article of the 'frcaty of Concert between his Majesty 
' and the £mperor •# Russia, ngned at St. P'etersburgh, zzth April-^ 
30th March, 1805. 

HIS Majesty the Emperor of all the Russias engages also to march as 
soon as po«rible an anhy of not less than sixty thousand men to the 
6'onticrs of Austria, and also another of not less than eighty thousand* 
men to the Prussian frontiers, to be ready to co-operate "with the said 
courts in the proportion established by the Treaty of Concert signed this 
day, and to support them respectively in case they should be attacked by 
France, who might suppose them to be en^ged in some negotiation 
tending towards an object contrary to her views; but it is understood, 
that independently of the one hundred and fifteen thousand men, which 
his Imperial Majesty of all the Russias will cause to act against the 
French, he wzU keep bodies of reserve and observation upon his 
frontiers. 

It is moreover agreed, that as the forces promised by his M||e8ty t^e 
Emperor of all the Russias, shall all, or in part, quit the fronn^s of his 
empire, his Britannic Majesty will pay them the subsidies at the rate 
established by the present Treaty of Concert, until the return of the 
said forces to their homes ; and moreover, the equivalent of three 
months of subsidy as a Premiere mise em Campagne. 

The Rus Jan troops already stationed at the Seven Islands, or which 
may be intended to be transported thither, will, pot enjoy the advan- 
tage of the subsidies and of the Premiere mise en Campagne, stipulated in 
the present Article, before the day of their leaving the Seven Islands f 
commence their operations against the French. 

Thi»separate Article shaU have the same force and vaiUdity asrif it 
were inserted word for word in the Treaty of Concert dgned this day, 
and shall be ratified at the same time. 
In witness whereof, &c. &c. 

(tit's.) Granvillk Lbvesom Gower. 

(L. S.) Adam Prince Czartortskz. 

(L. S.) Nicolas DE NovossiLzorr. 
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S^th separate Article of the Treaty of Concert between His Majesty 
and the Emperor of Russia, signed at St. Petersburgh, nth April—- 
30th March, 180^. 

HIS Majesty the King of the United Klngdolh of Great Britain and 
Ireland, and his Majesty the Emperor of all the Ru«sias being disposed 
• to forin an energetic Concert, with the sole view of insuring to Europe 
a lasting and solid peace, founded upon the principles of justice, equity, 
and the law of nations byNvhich they are constantly guided, are aware 
of the necessity of a mutual understanding at this time upon several 
principles, which they will evince in pursuance of a previous Concert ,1 
»5 soon as the events of the war may render it necessary. 
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These principles are, In no degree to controul the public opinion in 
Trance, or in any other countries, where the con b ned armies may 
<flrry on their operations, with respect to the- form of government 
which it may be proper to adopt ; nor to appropriate to themselvcf, 
.till a peace should be concluded, any of the conquests made by one or 
the other of the belli:;erent parties ; and to take possession of the town* 
and the territories which may be wrested from the common enemy in 
the name of the country or stgktcs to which by acknowledged right they 
belong, and in all other cases, in the name of all the members of the 
league ; and finally, to assemble, at the termination of the war, a 
general congress, to discuss and fix the provisions of the law of nations, 
on a more determiined basis than umfortunately Jia-) hitherto been 
practicable ; and to insure their observance by the establishment of a 
federative system calculated upon the situation of the different States 
of Europe. 

This separate Article Aall have the same force and validity as if it 
were inserted word for word in the Treaty of Concert s^^d this day, 
, and shall be ratified at the same time. 
In wi|Mss whereof, &:c. &c 

(L. S.) Granville Leveson Gower. • 
(L. S.) Adam Prince Czartoryski. ; 
(L. S.) Nicolas de Novossilzoff. . 



No. I. (E.) 
Eighth Separate Article. 

IT being possible that the bias which the French government tries to 
give to the counsels of the different States of Europe, may determine 
oHC or ofher of those States to thro^#^>bstacIe8 m the way of the 
attainment of the salutary effects which are the object of the present 
Concert, and even to have recourse to hostile measures against one of 
the high contracting parties, in spite of their endeavours to establish an 
equitable and permanent order of things in Europe, his Britannic 
Majesty and his Majesty the Emperor of all the Russias agree to make 
conmion cause against every power, which, by the employment of its 
forces, or by too intimate an union with France, may pretend to raise 
essential obstacles to the development of those measures which the 
high contracting pai-tles may have to take, in order to attain the object 
j)roposed by the present Concert. 

This separate Article shall have the same force and validity, as if it 
were, inserted word for word in the Treaty of Concert signed this day, 
and shall be ratified at the same time. 

in witncM whereof, &c. &c. 

(L. S.) Granville Leveson Gower. 
(L. S.^ Adam Prince Czartoryski, 
^L.S.) Nicolas Di Novossilzoff. 
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Eleventh Sepvate Article. 

THE High Contrictiug Parties, acknowlcdnng the necessity of 
tnpporting the propcsitions of peace, which it is their intention to make 
to Bonaparte hy energetic demonstrations, have resolved to invite his 
Imperial and Royal Apostolic Majesty to put his armies in a state of 
readiness for action vtrithout delay, by completing their numbers, and 
fc)r concentrating them in tl\^ neighbourhood of the borders of France. 
Hit Britannic Majesty, cocsidering the extraordinary expences which 
this measure will render nee ssary, promises and eoeages to furnish to 
his Imperial and Royal Majesty, immediately after liis accession to the 
pTttcnt Concert, the snm of one million of pounds sterling for Premiere 
mist em Champagne, which the King of the United Kingdom of Great 
l^ritain and Ireland will not reclaim, in case the negotiations for peace 
should be crowned with success, provided that, in a contrary event, 
Austria would take the field immediately. 

This separate Article shall have the same force and validity as i^ it 
were inserted word for word in the Treaty of Concert signed this day, 
and shall be ratified at the same time. 
In witness whereof, &c. &c< 

(L. S.) Granville Leveson Gowek. 

(L. S.) AoAM Prince CzAaroRYSKX. 

(L. S.) Nicolas de NovossiLzorr. 
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Separate, and Secret Article. 

ALTHOUGH the High Contracting Parties have agreed by the 
first separate Article of the Treaty of Concert established this day be- 
tween them, that Austria and Sweden shall not partake of the advan- 
tages of the said Concert but in the event of their bringing their forces 
into action against France, four months after its signature, by virtue of 
their engagements with his Majesty the Emperor of all the Russias ; 
yet his Britannic Majesty, considering the advantage to the future 
security of Europe, which results from an union similar to that formed 
by his Majesty the Emperor of all'this Russias with their Majesties the 
Emperor of Germany and the Kin* of Sweden, for the purpose of 
opposing the further encroachments of Bonaparte, promises to fulfil the 
stipulations of the present Concert, in the same degree towards cither of 
those powers, if, in the course of the year 1805, both or one of them 
should bring their forces into action against France, in virtue of their 
engagements with his Majeky the Emperor of all the Russias. 

This separate and secret Article shall have the same force and validity 
as if it were inserted word for word in the Treaty of Concert signed this 
day, and shall be ratified at the same time. 
In witness whereof, &c. &c. ' 

(L. S.y Granville Leveson GowER, ' 
(L. S.) Adam Prince Czaktortski. 
(L. S.) l^icoLAS 0£ NovossiLZorr. 
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No. I. (H ) 
Additional Article. 

HIS "Majesty the Emperor of all the Russias having, in pursuance of 
lats sincere desire to insure success to the enterpri2e concerted against 
France, determined, in case the circumstances should require it, to 
augment the forces which he has promised to bring into action, to an 
hundred and eighty thousand men, his Majdsty the King of the 
'United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland promises and engages to 
"pay, in that case, to his Imperial Majesty df all the Russias, for the 
-troops which he may thus add«to the 1 15^000 already agreed Upon, a 
subsidy and a Premiere mise en Champagne, at the same rate as is asjeed 
by the fifth separate Article of the Treaty of Concert established 
hetween his Majesty the King of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, and his Majesty the Emperor of all the Russias the 30th 
March — nth April 1805. 

This additional Article shall have the same force and validity as if it 
^cre inserted word for word in the dbrementioned Concert, and shall 
1^ ratified by the two High Contracting Powers ; and the ratification* 
^hall be exchanged in the space of ten weeks, or sooner, if possible. 

in witness whereof> &c. &c. 

(JL. S.) Granville Leveson GowER« • 
(L. S.) Adam Prince CzARTORTSKi. 

(L. S.) N1COX.AS DE NoVOSSI^LZOFf^ 
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Additional Article of the Treaty of Concert, signed at St. ?eters1jurgh, 
the nth Aprils 1805. 

HIS Majesty the Emperor of all the Russias, piirposing to concert 
measures with the Court of Vienna, by which considerable Russian 
armies may be approximated to the frontiers of France, by crossing the^ 
Austrian and Prussian territories, while it is declared that the object of 
these movements is to obuin securities for the continent, promises and- 
engages to his Britannic Majesty, in his own name and m that of his 
ailies, that, should even circumstances reauire, that at the moment 
when the Russian troops began their march, they should declare that 
this movement was in no way connected with an existing Concert with 
his Britannic Majesty, but that the powers of the continent reclaim thk^ 
fulfilment by France of her immediate engagements with them, yet as 
soon as the war shall have broken out, they will no longer pursue a 
particular object, but that which has been determined by the Concert 
of the 30th March— nth April, with all the cknises iocorpoi^ted . 
with it : * 

In return for this as^snrance, his Britannic Majesty promises and 
engages, in the first place, to fulfil towards the Emperor of all the 
Russias, the stipulations of the abovementioned Concert, in all their 
j)arts, as soon as the war shall have broken out between Russia anil 
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France, and espeolallf to farniKh for the Rasflun troops the sabsidies 
agreed upon, payable from the day on which they sh^U have quitted the 
frontiers of tne empire^ and moreover the tmee months stipulated 
subsidjf under the name of Premiere mise en Campagne : with thia 
condition, nevenheless, th^t however long may be the term between 
the epoch of the departure of the Russian troops from their frontiers, 
and mat of the commencement of hostilities, his Britannic Majesty 
shall not be bound to pay to Russia for that interval more than six 
months subsidy at the most, the Premiere mise $n Campagne being 
therein comprised. 

In the second place, to fulfil, with reg^d to Austria, a^ the stipula- 
• tiona^of the abovementioned Concert, and especially all that relates to 
the subudies, as soon as the ambassador of his Imperial and Royal 
Majesty shall have signed the act of accession of his court ; and lastly, 
in tne third place, to pay in the like manner to the other allies o£ 
Knasia, who shall assist in this enterprize (except in the case of special 
arrangements), the subsidies which have been alloued for them by the 
abovementioned Concert, and on the conditions therein specified. 

This additional Article shall have the same force and validity, as if it 
were inserted word for word in the abovementioned Concert, and shall 
be ratified by the Two High Contracting Parties, and the ratifications 
exchanged at St. Petersburgh, in the space of six weeks, or soQner, if 
possible. 

|n£iithofwhich, dec. &c. 

(L. S.^ Granville Leveson Gower.. 
(L. S.) Adam Prince Czartortsi;), 



(No. II.) 



Extract froxi a dispatch of I^ord G. L. Gowcf, to Lord Mulgrave, dated 
St. Petersburgh, 29th June, 1805. (No. 27.) 

Mt Lord, 

TH£ annexation of the Ligurian republic to the French empire, 
executed at the very moment when a Russian plenipotentiary waa 
expected in France, charged with propositions of which the professed 
object bad been the general arrangemenu of the affairs of Europe, is 
considered as so great an insult to both sovereigns, whose sentiments 
that plenipotentiary was empowered to declare, uiat his imperial ma- 
jesty has judged under these circumstances, he could not consistently, 
with what is due to his own dignity, or to that of his august ally, permit 
M* Novossilzoff to proceed to fulfil the object of his mission. 
I have the honour to be, &c &c. 

GRANVILLE LEVESON GOWIR. 



/: 



The right hon, L^ord Mulgrave, ^q. 
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'Extract'of a dispatch from Lord G. L. Gower, to Lord Mulgrave, dated 
Petcrsburgh, aad July, 1805. (No. 30.) 

Mt Lord, 

I WAS on the point of dispatching yesterday the mssseneer to 
* England, when I received an invitation from Prince Czartoryski to a 
conference, in which he read to me some very important dispatches he 
had just received from Count Razoumofsky and General Winzingerode. 
By these it appears that the emperor of Oermany is at last awakened to 
a sense of his true dignity, and the real interests of his empire ; and that 
foreseeing the inevitability of war, he is determined not to leave to 
Bonaparte the choice of the moment to commence hostilities. 
Thejight hon. Lord Mulgrave, &c, &c. 



Extract of a dispatch from Lord G. L. Gower, to Lord Mulgrave, dated 
St, Pctersburgh, 3d September, 1805. (No. 38.) 

Mr Lord, 

THE last dispatches from the Russian ambassador at Vienna speak 
Jn strong terms of the warlike temper of that cabinet ; certain commu- 
nications had. been made from Paris, which indicated a yielding disposi- 
tion on the part of Bonaparte, but to these indications Count Cobentzel 
$eems to attach no credit, and Count Razoumofsky represents that the 
present character of the Austrian ministry is a direct contrast to its 
former timidity and indicision,and that a firm conviction seems now to 
prevail at Vienna, that it is through war alone that any security can be 
obtained against the ambition and power of France. There is just 
ground for expecting, that his imperial and royal majesty, being per- 
suaded that war is inevitable, may be induced not to wait the issue of 
the proposed negotiations with the French government, but that he will 
commence hostilities at the time when the superiority of the allied 
forces promises the best prospect of success. Towards the beginning of 
October, the Austrian army upon the Venetian frontier will be com- 
pletely to its full establishment, and will without doubt be greatly 
superior in numbers to the French forces in Italy, and the Russian 
armies will be suf^ciently advanced into the hereditary states to ensure 
their arrival upon the frontiers of Bavaria, before the French troops 
from the coast and the interior of France can reach the German empire; 
1 have, therefore, in several conversations lately with Prince Czartorysky 
^d Comte Stadiony urged the expediency of losing no time in beginning 
the war. The prince informs me, that he has already instructed Comte 
Razoumofsky to press this consideration upon the attention of the court 
pf Vienna, but that he will not fail to repeat the instructions to the 
Russian ambassador. 

I have great satisfaction in observing the encreased energy and vigour 
pf this court. The Emperor, foreseeing the possibility of Bonaparte 
Meeting a large augmentation to the French army in consequence of 
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the menaced attick l>y the allied powers, has resolved to "be prepared to 
meet wich aii effort, by a corresponding exertion on his part, ai:fi he ha« 
ordered a levy of four men out of every five hundred, which will produce 
above 150,000 men. 

A corps of above ten thousand men, under the command of his 
Imperial highness the Grand Duke Constantine, and composed chiefly of 
the garrison of St. Pctersburgh, began their march towards the Prussian 
frontier on Thursday the 2 2d. The troops destined for Pomcrania are 
ready for embarkation, and will probably sail in about six or eight 
days ; they amount to twenty thousand men. No dispatches, however, * 
have been received from M. Alopeus, who was charged to negotiate 
with the King of Sweden the necessary arrangements tor the landing of 
the Russians at Stralsund, and the augmentation of the Swedish garrisoQ 
at that port. 

I have the honour to be, &c.&c. 

GRANVILLE LEVE50N GOWER. 



Ho. m. (A.) 

(Translation.) 

Plan of Operations proposed by the Court of Vienna. 

FRANCE, upon the new organization of her army, has on foot, 
112 regiments of the line, - - 404,828 men, 

30 regiments of light infantry, - 107 J40 

85 cavalry, ' - - - - 64,226 

16 artillery, - - . - 11,430 



598,024 



This number, with the addition of the difierent corps in Corsica ani 
the islands, of ai regiments of Dutch soldiers, xi Swiss regiments, 
18 auxiliary troops from ltaly,*and the Imperial guard, which consists 
of 15,000 men, makes a total of 651,964, the whole military force now 
on fool in France. These troops are for the greater part already on the 
war e:>tabli:hment. Any grand descent from England, upon the coa?t 
«f France, with the probability of decided succes.s is scarcely to b« 
expected. France may therefore venture to draw almost all her troops 
from her interior, and from her coasts. Besides, a well arranged 
national guard, in perfect discipline, would enable her to spare her 
troops of the line, even from where they had been employed in pra- 
servmg domestic order and security. It follows, that France might 
cnnploy 500,000 men in Italy, Switzerland, and Germany. 

In opposition to that force, the 25OPOO Austrians, and 115,000 
Russians, .stipulated in the last treaty, compose a total force, which is, . 
in comparison, so much the less to he depended upon, because ,very 
little effective assistance is to be expected from the Swedes and the 
English. The following are the necessary conclusions from the 
statement. 



ist. Considdring this estimate, and the advantages which France 
«njoys in its geographical situation, whether for defence or for aggres- 
sion, the maintenance of peace, till a more favourable conjuncture shall 
arise, seems to be infinitely desirable. 

2d If, however, war should become inevitable, not only to ensure 
its success, but to avoid likewise evils more alarming than those of 
the present moment, it would become indispensibly necessary, that 
the allied courts should use their most vigorous efforts to oppose those 
of the enemy, and bring into efficiency means at least equal to theirs, 
if not superior. 

The military arrangements, the financial, and the general policy of 
the allies, must concur in putting forth those energies^ by ^hich suone 
tve c^ hope to give success to our efforts. 

1st. Military arrangements. This co-operation in these three branches 
could be of very little effect, if the Austrian armies should not come 
into the field more than 3CX),ooo strong. The first of the papers sub- 
joined shews, what would be the deficiencies to be supplhd in the Im- 
perial and Royal army, in recruiting, in appointments, and in remount- 
ing the cavalry, beisdes other augmentations, necessary to raise it from 
its present weak state, upon a peace establishment, to the number above- 
mentioned; and, at the same time, to leave the number of troops re- 
quisite for service in the interior of the Monarchy, and for the observe 
Since of the movements of Prussia. 

The difficulties which strike upon a first view will appear still more 
considerable upon a due attention to the manner in which the Austrian 
troops are now distributed. The line formed to prevent the introduc- 
tion of infectious disease, has indeed contributed to obviate, in part, 
^at disadvantage, as it leaves the Venetian dominions of the empire no 
longer in danger of a surprise from the French. But, if it were neces- 
sary to take measures to oppose a great force to that which the enemy 
might bring against us from the interior of his dominions, then would 
dispositions the most prompt and vigorous be requisite, to the season- 
able concentration of the Austrian troops which are, in great part, at 1 
distance from the frontiers in danger, to put them upon the footing fot 
war, and to bring them to act upon the points which are the most ex- 
posed. This first measure Vould require to be carried into effect with 
the greater activity, because it could not be expected that the troops of 
his Majesty the Emperor 9E Russia should, from such a distance, arrive 
en the scene of action, till after the Austrian troops should have sus- 
tained the first attacks of the enemy. His Majesty will not be deterred 
by these great difficulties, if war should become unavoidable i he will, 
in that case, use his most strenuous endeavours to surmount every diffi- 
culty, and fulfil his engagements. But to give effect to this steady 
resolution, it is necessary; 

2(dly. That there should be adequate financial resources, and that 
the difficulties which present themselves under that head should be re- 
moved ; the imperial eourt of St. Petersburgh has already been in- 
formed of the vast and necessary expenditure required to put the infan* 
try, the cavalry, the carriages and artillery, the objects of the eommifla- 
ries' Department, the magazines and stores, in short, every thing be- 
longing to the army, upon the full war establishment. The succour ot 
fifteen millions of Florins, which has been asked from England for this 
^imary service, is not more than one-half of what is actually wanted. 
The expanse of each campaign of the last war was from one hundreil 
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and ten to one hundred and twenty millions. The sftb=equent rise of 
the price.> of commodities would render the expense of the same objecis, 
now, considerably greater. But, suppose it even not to exceed the 
former, yet the subsidy of thirty millions of Florins, which is asked 
from England, added to the ordinary peace expenditure of the army, 
would leave still an enormous deficit, which the burtliened finances of 
Austria could hardly make good. It follows that, unless England grant 
the subsidy which has been demanded, it must be impossible for the 
Court of Vienna, notwithstanding its determined inclination, even to 
make those preparations for war, which are not to be attempted 
without an assurance of being able to follow them up, and maintain 
fhem. 

These considerations being stated, it is next to be examined, what 
would be the detail of the operations of the armies in Italy, the Tyrol, 
Switzerland, and the frontiers of Germany, if they should make aU 
their movements in perfect mutual concert. It is this concert of opera- 
tions which must meet the first plans and marches of the enemy. k$ 
prompt or tardy success, its favourable or unfavourable result, will de« 
term be, in fact, the whole fortune of the war, and of course, the fate 
of Europe. 

Considering the geographical position of France ; its German fron<* 
tier ; Switzerland, which is in subjugation to it ; and the Italian rcpubf 
lie; and observing, on the other hand, the position of the hereditary 
dominions of Austria ; it is impossible not to discern, that it would be 
imprudent to make any attempt from Germany, against France, in AU 
sace,or on the Rhine. Snch an attempt could be made, only, bypassing 
the Rhine at Manheim, or by laying siege to Mentz. 

In the first of these enterprises, ther£ would be the vast disadvantage 
of advancing, from the very first step, amidst fortified places of th<; 
greatest strength ; of being forced to carry on a war of sieges, with an 
enormous consumption of men and money, and without a prospect of 
any happier issue of the campaign, even at the best, than by the re^ 
duction of one of those strong places. To undenake the siege of Mentz, 
at least 50,000 men would be necessary to bjockade the place, and tq 
cover the operations of the siege. 7'he extent and strength of Mentz 
are such, that we should be detained beford that place alone for half 
the campaign; and no operation subsequent to its surrender, could lead 
to any but very uncertain and insecure results ; because the places upo^ 
the Meuse on the one side, and in Alsace on the other, would eyery 
where arrest the progress of our armies. Add to these another conside- 
ration of not less weight, that, since neither of those operations could 
be carried into effect but by great armies, there would -be few troops 
left to cover the Upper Rhine. The enemy might avail himself of 
that local weakness ; might direct his attack there, while we should b^ 
occupied in the siege of Landau or Mentz; and might thus advance in 
a line of operation shorter than ours ; might possess himsef of our 
communications ; and might get between us and all our supplies. To 
avoid being cut off from these, we should, in that case, be obliged t© 
abandon every thing without striking a blow. 

An attempt through Switzerland, against Franche Comtc, would be, 
indisputably, the most formidable to the enemy. His frontiers are there 
open. But, as such a plan of operation could not be carried into effect 
but through Swabia, by the Voralberg, or below the Lake of Constanc|i^ 
on account of the impossibility of having supplies conveyed through thjp 
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Tyrol ; if would' be necessary, before attempting it, to have made con- 
siderable progress in Swabia, and to have an army of observation op- 
posite Strasburg, to watch the enemy. It would even be necessary to. 
bave obtained some advantages in Italy, before hazarding an attack in 
Switzerland. A retreat of the army in Italy towards Klagenfurt, would 
prevent the army in the Tyrol frdm joining in the operations in Swit- 
zerland. The enemy would possess themselves of the Puster-Thal, (the 
Pustcr-Thal is the Tyrol between Brixcn and Llentz, and communi- 
cates with the vale of the Adige), on the great road for our communi- 
cations and conveyances to and from the Tyrol. We should be com- 
pelled to detach troops from the army in Germany for the interior de- 
fence of Austria, and not only to relinquish all offensive operatlcms^ 
but even to confine ourselves within the line of the Lech, or, possibly, 
the Inn in Germany, and there to take a defensive position, in order 
not to be at too great a distance from Austria, and to be ready to supply 
with due promptitude the assistance which might there be wanted. U 
follows, from all these considerations, that the war should begin with 
vigorous offensive operations in Italy. It is there we should act with the 
superior force of our army. A victory gained there, would afford us 
the tame advantages for the prosecution of offensive operations against 
France, which France would acquire from our loss of a battle, in order 
to penetrate into the Austrian hereditary dominions. If the diflSculties 
of our situation render it even impossible for us to arm and advance to 
ad upon the frontier as soon as the enemy, how much less is it to b6 
expeded, that the troops of the Emperor of Russia could arrive in 
time to a<5l at the very commencement of the war .? 
» It would be the interest of France to use every means to anticipate 
their arrival, by an early and decisive superiority. Any concentration 
of our troops, or the march of the Russians, would not fail to afford 
Bonaparte a specious pretext to declare war. The force of this obser- 
vation Is, to prove, that, in case of war with France, the plan of 
operations, first distribution and dispoi>al of the troops, the com- 
mencement and the first progress of the military movements, must 
be arranged, on the supposition that war will be begun by the Aus- 
trians alpne. 

It would be requisite, that the army in Italy should begin its move- 
ments with forcing the passage of the Adige, dislodging the enemy front 
the Mincio, investing Mantua and Fe»chiera, detaching a body of troopg 
to the Po to observe the South of Italy, and open its way to the Adda, 
ID order to cover the blockade or siege of these places. Only the re- 
daction of tfiese two fortresses, or some such great and fortunate event*, 
as are not to be reckoned upon, could induce the commandant of thU 
army lo push his operations farther. 

The army in Germany would commence its operations by passing the 
Jnn, would enter Bavaria, and would there await on the Lech, the 
movements of the other armies, and in particular, the arrival of the 
troops from Russia. The army in the Tyrol would be determined in . 
its movements by those of the armies in Italy and Germany. 

.In the case of operations against Switzerland, a part of the troops in 
the Tyrol would be employed in an attack on the Grisons and the other 
small cantons ; and the rest would, in the case of the success of the 
army in Italy, advance from its defensive positions, and join that 
army. This is all that, with our greatest efforts, and upon the spp- 
pbsition of decided success, we can expect to accomplish, till the whole 



of tbe plus and Mwen of the coaUtion Aall hf In full activity. If 
Italf be the grana point of operation at the coQimencement of hostilities, 
Switzerland mutt become such« as soon as we shall have obtained 
snccesses in that quarter, and shall have advanced through Swabia; 
Switzerland offers to a conqueror the advantage of the shortest commiK 
niouion between Italy and Germany ; it gives the facility of sending^ 
anppUes and reinforcements with promptitude to the one or the other 
ofthese countries ; and it is only through Switzerland that an entrance 
can be effected into France on the side of Franche Comt£. It would 
then be necessary to cover ourselves on the side of Alsace, by taking 
Bcfort and Huaningen, and leaving, at the same time, a considerable 
body of troops in Swabia, to cover the right firing of the army in 
Switzerbnd srom any of the attempts by the French from Strasburg, 
and to protect our communications, and ensure the conveyance of 
supplies. 

The reasons have been explained, on account of which, in the general 
plan of operations, it is not indicated in what manner the troops of the 
two Imperial courts might co-operate, either in union under the ^ame 
standards, or by a Concert in their movements. We must look for- 
ward to the case of Austria being attacked by France before the arrival 
of the Russians in Germany. The combioation of the operations of the 
two Courts would then depend upon the resolution of Prussia. And, 
thanks to the wise measures of the Fmperor Alexander ! we are soon 
to learn decisively how far we may or may not reckon upon Prussian 
co-operation, upon the neutrality of that power, or its rejection of our 
propositions. We shall then be enabled to present to the Imperial 
Court of Russia, upon the request which it has conununicated, propo* 
sals for its co-operation towards the common and general object. 

We ma^ here previously submit the consideration, that the line of 
operation m Italy is the most remote, and that it is there the campaign 
must be opened with the greatest vigour ; that the Court of Vienna 
will therefore send a great army into Italy, in order to act with rapidity 
upon that line ; and that there/ore the march of the Russian troops, and 
their substitution for those of Austria, .amidst the movemenis of J|^e 
war in Italy, would be impossible, ^^aoi^iii ^jSf''W^wtt4 

As^oon as we shall certainly knWTKcTWultW tnc great an 
portant step which his Majesty the Emperor of all the Russias has- 
taken at the Court of Berlin, we shall add, without delay, whatever 
remains to be communicated further upon the subject of the friendly 
propositions herfTCXplained, and upon the plan of operations for the 
two Courts^ in Germany, and shall for^yrith s«^8Mit4.to the Court. of / 
Russia. xS^tt^yUK^f^ U ^ fsC^O %.i4e'/yi^^^<^ 

, iTREATy OF PRESBURGH. 

j' ' . . , ■ ' , " 

AxxJErThere shall be from the date of this day. peace and friend- 
ship between his Majesty the Emperor of Germany and Austria, and 
Ms Majesty the Emperor of the French, King of Italy, their heirs and 
s«ccessors, their States and subjeds respeAively, for ever. 

II. France shall continue to possess to property and sovereignty the 
IXiuhies, Pii&c^litic9> Lordftipiy and territories beyond the Alps, 
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Vhich were before the present Treaty united and incorporated witb 
tfie French Empire, or governed by the Laws and Qovernnient of 
France. 

; III. His Majesty the Emperor of Germany and Austria, for him-' 
self, his heirs, and successors, recognises the dispositions made by his 
Majesty the Efnperor of France, King of Italy, relative to the Princi*. 
palities of Lucca and Piombino. 

IV. His Majesty the Emperor of Germany and Austria renounces, 
as well for himself, as for his heirs and successors, that part of the 
States of the Republic of Venice, ceded to him by the Treaties of 
Campo Formio and Lunevilte, Iball be united in perpetuity to the 
kingdom of Italy. 

V. His Majesty the Emperor of Germany and Austria ackoow^ 
ledges his Majesty the Emperor of tl^ French King of Italy j but it 
i» agreed that, in conformity with the declaration made by his Majeyty 
the Emperor of the French, atj|^the moment when he took the Crown 
of Italy, that as soon as the parties named in that declaration ftalf 
have nilfiUed the conditions therein expressed, the Crowns of France 
and Itoly shall be separated for ever, and cannot in any case be united 
on the same head. His Majesty the Emperor of Germany binds him- 
self to acknowledge, on the- separation, the successor his Majesty the 
Emperor of the French ihall appoint to himself as King of Italy. 

VL The present treaty of peace u declared to comprehend their 
most Serene Highnesses the EleAors of Bavaria, Wirtembcrg, and 
Baden, and the Batavian Republic, allies of his Majesty the Emperor 
of the French, in the present war. 

VII. The ElciSors of Bavaria and Wirtembcrg having taken the 
title of King, without ceasing nevertheless to belong to the Germanic 
confederation j his Majesty the Emperor of Germany and Austria ac- 
knowledges them in that chara<5ter. 

VIII. His Majesty the Emperor of Germany and Austria, as well 
aa himself, his heirs and successors, as for the Princes of his House« 
their heirs and successors respe6tively, renounces the Principalities, 
Lordihips, Domains, and Territories berein-afur specified : — 

Cedes and abandons to his Majesty^ the King ot Bavaria, the Mar« . 
gj-aviate of Burgau and its dependencies, the Principality of Eichstadty 
the part of the territory of Passau belonging to the Ele^r of Sala- 
burg, and situated between Bohemia, Austria, the Danube and thff 
Inn ; the county of Tyrol, comprehending therein the Principalities of 
Brixen and Botzen, the seven Lordships of the Voralbcrg, with their ■ 
detached dependencies ; the county of Hohenenu, the couoty of 
Konigsegg, Rotrenseb^ the Lordships of Tetnany and Argen, and, the: 
town and territory of Lindan. 

To his Majesty the King of Wirtembe^, the five cities of the 
Danube, to wit — ^Ehingen, Munderkengen, Rudlingen, Mengeo, an^ 
Susgaw, with their dependencies, the city of Constance excepted, 
that part of the Brisgaw which extends in the possessions of Wirtem* 
berg, and situated to the East of a line, drawn from Schlegelbcrg to 
Molback, and the towns and territories of Willengen and Brentingcn.— ^ 
To his mo»t Serene Highness tl^ Elector of Baden, the Brisgaw (with- 
the exception of the branch and separate portions above aescribed}> 
the Ortenaw and other d^efidencies, the city of Constance, and (hr 
commanding of Meinau. 

The Pfittcipalities; Lordihips, Domains, and teiritories abavc-meii- 



tioned, (hall be p<»se«;ed respe^tivdy by their Majesties, the Itiiif § ol 
Bavaria and Wirtemberg, and by his most Serene Highn«ss the Ele^or 
of Baden, as well in paramount as in full property and soverei^ty, in 
the same manner, with which they were possessed by his Majesty the 
Emperor of Geiinany and Austria, or the Princes of his House, and 
not otherwi«;e. 

IX. His Majesty the Emperor of Germany and Austria acknow- 
ledges the debts contraded by the House of Austria, for the benefit 
of private persons and public establishments of the country, making at 
present an integrant part of the French Empire, and it is agreed that 
his said' Mfijesty shall remain free from all obligation with respe^ td 
any debts whatsoever which the House of Austria may have con- 
traded» on the ground of the possession and of securities on the soil 
of the countries which it renounces by the present treaty. 

X. The county of Salzburgh and of Berchtolsgaden, belonging ta 
his Royal and Lledloral Highness, Prin^fc Ferdinand, shall be incorpo- 
rated with the Empire of Austria, and his Majesty the Emperor of 
Germany and Austria shall possess them in full property and sove- 
reiffuty, but by the title of a Duchv only. 

XI. His Majesty the Emperor of tne French and King qf Italy, engages 
himself to obtain, in favour of the Archduke Ferdinand, Ele^or of 
Salzburgh, the cession of his Majefty the King of^ Bavaria, of the 
Principality of Wurtzburgh, such as it has been given* to his said 
Majesty by the recess of the Deputation of the Germslnic "Empire, of 
the 45th Feb. 1803. 

The Ele<ftoral title of his R. H. shall be transferred to this Principa- 
lity, which to his R. H. shall possess in full property and sovereignty, 
in the same manner and on the same conditions that he possessed the 
Ele^orate of Saltzburgh. 

And with resped to debts, it is agreed, that the new possessor shall 
stand charged only with those debts resulting from loans formerly . 
agreed to by the States of the country, or the expences incurred for the 
effeAive administration of the. said country. 

XII. The digni^b of the grand Master of the Teutonic Order, its 
rights, domains aSd revenves, which before the present war were de- 
pendencies of Mergentheim, th^ chief place of the Order ; the otheiL 
rights, domains and revenues, which shall be found to belong to the 
grand masterihip at the present time of the exchange of the ratification 

. of the present treaty; as well as the domains ind revenues in possession 
of which the said Oijidcr shall be, at the same epoch, shall become he- 
reditary in the person and descendants in the dire^ male line, accord- 
ing to the order of primogeniture, in which ever of the Princes of 
the Imperial House as sh^l be appointed by his Majesty the Emperor 
of Germany and Austria. His Majesty -the Emperor Napoleon pro- 
mises his good offices to obtain, as soon as possible, for his Royal 
Highness the Archduke Ferdmand a full and entire indemnity in Ger- 
tnany. 

Xni. His Majesty the EleAor of Bavaria shall occupy the city of 
Augsberg and its territory, and unite them to his States, in full pro- 
perty and sovereignty. In the same manner the King of Wirtemberg 
may occupy, to bis States, and possess in full property and sovereignty 
the county of BorndorlGf; and his Majesty the Emperor of Germany 
*" «nd Austria engages himself to give no opposition. 

XIY. Their Majesties the Ksigs of Bavaria and Wirtooiberg, and 
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lus yii^ Sercjic Hfgluiess the Eleiftor of Baden, «hal! enjoy over the 
' ;territories* ceded, as well as over their ancient estates, the plenitude of 
sovereignty, and all the rights resulting from it, which have been 
guaranteed tt^tfiem by his Majesty the Emperor of the French and King 
of Italy, in the same manner as iiis Majesty the Emperor of Germany 
and Austria, and his Majesty the King of Prussia, over their German 
fitates. His Majesty the Emperor of Germany and Austria, both as 
^ief of the empire, and as co-estates, engages himself not to oppose 
«ny obstacle to the execution ^f the a<S;s which they may have made» 
or wiU Qiake.in consequence 

XV. His Majesty the Emperor of Gcrmanr and Austria, as well 
for himself, his heirs and successors, as for the Princes of his House, 
their heirs and successors, renounces all the rights as well of sovc» 
Tcignty, as of paramount right to all pretensions whatsoever, actual t>r 
eventual, on all the States, without exception, of their Majesties, the 
Kings of Bavaria and Wirtemberg, and of his most Serene Highnc^ 
the Elector of Baden, and generally on all the states, domains, ani 
territories comprised in the circles of Bavaria, Franconia, and Suabia, 
as well as to every title, taken from the said domains and territories ; 
and reciprocally, all pretensions, a<Slual or erentual, of the said States^ 
to the charge of the House of Austria, or as Princes are, and fliail be, 
for ever extinguished ; neverthele'^s the renunciations contained in the 
present article, do not concern the properties which are by the nth 
article, or which shall be by virtue of the rath article above, con- 
ceded to their Royal Highnesses the Archdukes, named in the said 

'articles. 

XVI. The titles of the domains and archives, the plans and maps of 
the different countries, towns' and fortresses ceded by the present 
treaty, shall be given up in the space of three months from the date of 

'the exchange of the ratifications, to the persons that shall have ac« 
quired the property of them. 

XVII. His Majesty the Emperor Napoleon guarantees the integrity 
•f the empire of Austria in the state in which it shall be in conse- 
quence of the present treaty of peace, as well ^s the integrity of the 
possessions of the Princes of the House of Austria, pointed out in the 
jith and lath articles. 

XVIII. The high contra<fting parties acknowlege the independence of 
'the Helvetic republic, as establiihed by the a6t of mediation, as wcU 
* as the independence of the Batavian republic. 

XIX. The prisoners of war made by France and her allies from 
Austria, aud by Austria from France and her allies, and who have not 
been yet restored, ^hall be restored within 40 -days from the date of 

. the exchange of the ratifications of the present treaty. 

XX. All commercial communications and relations are re-established 
in the two countries on the same footing as before the war. 

XXI. His Majesty the Emperor of Germany and Austria, and his 
Majesty the Emperor of the French and Kina: of Italy, shalj niainfdin 
between them the same ceremonial as to rank and etitjuette as was ob- 
served before the present war. 

' " XXII. Within five days from the' exchange of the ratifications of the 
present treaty, the town of Presburg, and its environs, to the extent 
of six lea?;ues, shall be evacuated. Ten days after the said exchange, 
the French, and the" troops of the allies of France, shall evacuate Mo- 
ravia, Bohemia, the Viertel Unter Vienner, Wald, the Vicrtcl Uuter 
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Maohertsberg, Hungaryv and the whole of Styria. tn the ten fbllowt*- 
iDg days they shall evacuate the Viertel Vienncr Wald, and the Vieitet 
Obcr Maohertsberg ; and finally, in the space of two months from the 
exchange of the ratifications, the French troops, and the troops of the 
aUics of France, shall evacoate the whole of the Hereditary Sutes of hit 
Majesty the Emperor of Gerinany and of Austria, with the exception 
of the place of Braunao, which shall remain for one month at the dift> 
posal of his Majesty the Emperor of the French and King of Italy, 
as a place of dep ot for the pick and forthe artillery. 

No requisition, of whatever nataie, shall be made of the inhabitants 
Coring that month. Bat it is agreed that at the expiration of the said! 
month, no corps whatever of Austiian troops can be sutioned or intro- 
duced within a circuit of six leagues around the said place oi B'annap* 
It is in like manner a^<reed, that each of the places which are to be 
successively evacuated by the French troops within the times above- 
mentioned, shall not be taken possession of by the Austrian troops till 
eight and forty hours after the evacuation. It is also agreed, that the 
mag^azines left by the French army, in the places which they shall sue* 
cesrively evacuate, shall remain at its di^po^al ; and that the high coo* 
tracting parties shall make an arrangement relative to all contributions 
of war whatsoever imposed on the different hereditary states occupied 
by the French, an arrangement in virtue of which, the raising of the 
said contributions shall entirely cease from the day of the exchange of 
the ratifications. The French army shall draw its provisions and its 
sustenance from its own magazines, established on the routes by whidi 
k is to proceed. 

XXI I L Immediately after the ezcttanee.of the ratificati(ms of the 
present treaty, commL<<saries shall be named on both sides to give up and 
ret eive in the names of their respective -overeigns, all parts of the Verie* 
tian territory, not occupied by the troops of his Majesty the Emperor 
ef the French and King of Italy. The city of Venice, the L^^nes, and , 
the possessions of Terra Firma, shall be given up in the space of fifteen 
days ; Venetian Istria and Dalmatia, the moutns of the Cattaro, the 
Venetian Isles in the Adriatic, and all the places and forts which they 
contain, in the space of six weeks from the exchange of the ratifications. 
1 he re pective commissaries will take care that £e separation of d^e 
artillery belonging to the Repub.ic of Venice from the Austrian artil* 
lery be exactly made, the former being to remain entirely to the king>* 
dom of Italy. They will determine by a mutual agreement the kind 
and nature of the objects, which being the property of the Empteror of 
Germany and of Austria, are consequently to remain at his disposaL 
I'hey will agree eiiher on the bale to the kingdom of Italy, of the ob- 
jects above-mentioned, or their exchange for an equivalent quantity of 
artillery, or other objects of the same, or a difierent nature, which 
shall have been left by the French armies in the hereditary states. 

Every facility and every assistance riiail be given to the Au^friaQ 
troops, and to the civil and military administrations, to return into the 
Austrian states by the most convenient and sure ways, as well as to the 
conveyance of the imperial artillery, the naval and military magazines, 
and other objects which are not comprehended in the stipulations of 
sale or exchange which may be made. 

XXIV. The ratifications of the present treaty shall Be exchanged 
within the space of eight days, or 8t>oner, if possible. ^^^ 

Done and signed at Piesbuirg, the«6th December^ itoj 4 

rff£ SITD. 
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